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THE LIFE OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M. B. 


[A. D. 1729 to 1774.] 


ee HE life of a ſcholar,” Dr Goldſmith has re- 


marked, “ ſeldom abounds with adventure; 
his fame is acquired:in ſolitude, and the hiſtorian who 
only views him at & diſtance, muſt be content with a 
dry detail of actions by which he is ſcarce diſtinguiſh- 


E ed from the reſt of mankind :; but we are fond of talk- 
ing of thoſe who have given us pleaſure, not that we 


have any thing important to ſay, but becauſe the ſub- 


= je is pleaſing.” 


” 


Oliver Goldſmith, ſon of The Reverend Charles 
Goldſmith, was born at Elphin, in the county of Rof- 
common in Ireland, in the year 1729. His father had 


4 four ſons, of whom Oliver was the third. After be- 


ing well inſtructed in the claſſics, at the ſchool of Mr 


Hughes, he was admitted a fizer in Trinity-6ollege, 
Dublin, on the rith of June, 1744. While he reſided 
there, he exhibited no ſpecimens of that genius, which, 
in his maturer years, raiſed his character ſo high.” On 
2 the 27th of February, 1749, O. S. (two years after 
2 the regular time) he obtained the degree of Batchelor 
of Arts. Soon after, he turned his thoughts to the 
> profeſſion. of phyſic; and, after attending ſome cour- . 
= fes of Anatomy in Dublin, proceeded to Edinburgh, 


in the year 1752, where he ſtudied the ſeveral branches 
of medicine under the different profeſſors in that uni- 
Vor. VIII. 5 A ö verſity, 
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= THE LIFE OF 
veriity. His beneficent. diſpoſition foon 1 involved him 
in unexpected difficulties; and he was obliged preci- 
pitately to leave Scotland, in conſequence of having 
engaged himſelf to pay a conſiderable ſum of money 
for a fellow ſtudent. 
A few days after, about the beginning of the year 
54, he arrived at Sunderland, near Newcaſtle, where 
44 was arreſted at the fuit of one Barclay, a taylor in 
Edinburgh, to whom he had given ſecurity for his 
friend. By the friendſhip of Mr Laughlin Maclane 
and Dr Sleigh, who were then in the college, he was 


ſoon delivered out of the hands of the bailif, and 2 


his paſſage on board a Dutch ſhip to Rotterdam, 
wacre, aſter a ſhort ſtay, he Pen to - 
He then viſited great part of Flanders; and, atter pa 
ſing ſome time at Stra ſbourgh and Louvain, where he 
obtained a degree of Bache lor in phyfic, he accompa- 
nied an Eugliſh gentleman to Geneva. 
It is undoubtedly a fact, that this ingenious, unfor- . 

unate man, made moſt part of his tour on-foot. * Be 
had left England with very little er and, Peng 
of a philoſophical turn, and at that time poſ Neflin 8 
body capable of ſuſtaining every fatigue, and a he art 
not eaſily terrified by danger, he became an enthuflaft 
to the defign he had formed of ſceing the manners of 
different countries. He had ſome know tedge of th: 


French language, and of mutic ; he ptayed "tolerabl; Y 


well on the German flute; which, from an 2n uſe- 
ment, became at ſome times the means of ſub{iſtence. 
His learning produced him an hoſpitable reception at 
molt of the religious houtes that he + and 10 
mufi c made him welcome to the peaſants of Fl anders 
i 8 wa 
cc Countries wear different appearances to travel- 
lers of different circumſtances. A man who is whiled. 
through Europe in a poſt-chaiſe, and the pilgrim who 
Walks the grand tour on foot, will form very different 
conclufions. Haud inexpertus loguor. “ 
Goldſmith's Pref. State of Tear ning in Europe, 175 8. 
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OLIVER GOLDS MITH. 2 


and Germany. 4 Whenever 1 approached a'peaſant's 
houte towards night-fall,” he uſed to fay, “I played 
one of my moſt merry tunes, and that generally pro- 
cured me not only a lodging, but ſubſiſtence for the 
next day: but, IN TKUTH?”? (his conſtant expreſſion) 
«© I muſt own, whenever I attempted to entertain per- 
tons of a higher rank, they always thought my per- 
formance odious, and never made me any return for 
my endeavours to pleaſe them.” 

On his arrival at Geneva, he was recommended 28 
a Proper pertoi for a travelling tutor to a young man, 
who had been unexpectedly left a conſiderable ſum of 
money by tis uncle Mr S AK. This vouth, who 
was articled to an attorney, on receipt of his fortune 


determined to fee the world; and, on his engaging 


with his preceptor, made a proviſo, that be ſhouid be 
permitted to gavern himſelf: and our traveller toon 
found his pupil underſtood the art of directing in mo- 
ney concerns extremely well, as avarice was his pre- 
vailing paſſion. 

During Goldſmith's continuance in Switzeriend, he 
aſſiduouſly cultivated his poetical talent, of which he 
had given ſome ſtriking proofs at the college of Edin- 
burgh. It was from hence he ſent the firſt ſketch of 
his delightful epiſtle, called the TRAVELLER, to his 

brother” Henry, a clergyman in Ireiand, who, giving up 
fame and fortune, had retired with an amiable wife to 
happineſs and obicurity, on an income of only forty 
pounds a year. The great affection Goldimith bore 

for his br. other, 18 thus expreſſed in the poem above- 
mentioned, and gives a ſtriking picture of his fituation. 


Remote, unfiiended, m clancholy, flow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor, 

Againſt the ouiclets mn ſhuts the door; . 
Or where Campania's plain forſaken lies, 


A weary waſte ex; ae to the ſkies; 
A 2 Where'er 
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at Marſeilles for England. Our wanderer was left 
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Where'er I roam, whatever realms to ſee, 
My heart untravel'd fondly turns to thee: 


Still to my brother turns, with ceaſeleſs pain, 


And drags at each remove a length'ning chain 2. 
Eternal bleflings crown my earlieſt friend, | 
And round his dwelling guardian ſaints attend ; 
Bleſt be thet ſpot, where cheerful gueſts retire, 
Jo pauſe from toil, and trim their evening fire; 
Bleft that abode, where want aud pain repair, 
And every ſtranger finds a ready chair; 


Hleſt be thoſc feaſts with fimple plenty crown'd, 


Where all the ruddy family around, 
Laugh at the jeſts or pranks that never fail, 


Or ſigh with pity at ſome mournful tale; 


Or preſs the baſhful ſtranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 


From Geneva Mr Goldſmith and his pupil proceed - 
ed to the ſouth of France, where the young man, upon 
ſome diſagreement with his preceptor, paid him tt 
ſmall part of his ſalary which was due, and embarked 
once more upon the world at large, and paſſed 
through a nun ber of difficulties in traverſing the 
greateſt part of France. At length his curioſity being 
gratified, he ben: his courſe towards England, and ar- 
rived at Dover, the beginning of the winter, in the 
year 1758. | | 

His finances were ſo low on his return to England, 
that ke with difficulty got to the metropolis, his whole 
ſtock of caſh amonnting to no more than a few halt- 
pence! An entire ſtranger in London, his mind was 
filled with the moſt gloomy reflections in coniequence 
of his embaraſſed ſituation ! He applied to ſeveral apo- 
thecaries in hopes of being received in the capacity of 
a journeyman, but bis broad Iriſh accent, and the un- 
couthneſs of his appearance, occaſioned him to meet 


with infult from moſt of the medicinal tribe. The 
| next 
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next day, however, a chymiſt near Fiſh-ſtreet, ſtruck 
with his forlorn condition, and the *fimplicity of his 
manner, took him into his laboratory, where he con- 
tinued till he diſcovered that his old friend Dr Sleigh 
was in London. That gentleman received him with 
the warmeſt affection, and liberally invited him to 
mare his purſe till ſorr-: eftabliſhment could be procu- 
red for im. Goldſmith, unwilling to be a burden to 
his friend, a hort time after eagerly embraced an offer 
which was made him to aſſiſt the late Rev. Dr Miiner, 
in inſtructing the young gentlemen at the academy at 
Peckham ; and acquitted himſelf greatly to the Doc- 
tor's fatisfaction for a ſhort time; but, having obtain- 
ed fome reputation by the criticitms-he had written in 
the Monthly Review, Mr Griffith, the principal pro- 
prietor, engaged him in the compilation of it; and, 
reſolving to purſue the profeſhon of writing, he re- 
tarned to London, as the mart where abilities of every 
kind were ſure of meeting diſtinction and reward. 
Here he determined to adopt a plan of the ſtricteſt 
economy, and, at the clote of the year 175, .took 
lodemgs in Green-Arbour-court in the Old Bailey, 
where he wrote ſeveral ingenious pieces. The late 
Mr Newbery, who, at that time gave great encou- 
ragement to men of literary abilities, became a kind of 
patron to our young author, and introduced him as 
one of the writers in the Public Ledger, “ in which 
5 5 A his 

* During this time, (according to another account) 
Le wrote for the Britiſh Magazine, of which Dr Smol- - 
let was then editor, moſt of thoſe E/ays and Tales, 
which he afterwards collected and publithed in a ſepa- 
Tate volume. He allo wrote occaſionally, for the Cri- 
tical Review ; and it was the merit which he diſcover- 
ed in criticifing a deipicable tranſlation of Ovid's Fafz 
by a pedantic ſchool-maſter, and his Enguiry into the 
Preſent State of Learning in Europe, which firſt intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of Dr Smollet, who 
| recommended 
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his Citizen of the World originally appeared, under the 


title of Chineſe Letters.“ | 

Fortune now ſeemed to take ſome notice of a man 
the bad long neglected. The ſimplicity of his charac- 
ter, the integrity. of his heart, and the merit of his 
productions, made his company very acceptable to a | 
number of reſpectable perſons ; and, about the middiæ 
of the year 1762, he emerged from his mean aparts | 
ments near the Old Bailey to the politer air of the | 


Temple, where he took handſome chambers, and lived 


in a gentecl ſtyle. Among many other perſons of dif- 
tinction who were defirous to know him, was the 
Duke of Northumberland, and the circumftance that 
attended his introduction to that nobleman, is worthy | 
of being related, in order to ihew a ſtriking trait of 
mis character. I was. invited,“ ſaid the Doctor, 
« by my friend Percy, to wait upon the Duke, in 
conſequence of the ſatisfaction he had received from 


the peruſal of one of my productions. I drefled my- 


ſelf in the beſt manner 1 could, and after ſtudying 


ſome compliments I thought neceſſary on ſuch an oc- 


cation, proceeded on to Northumberland-houſe, and 


"acquainted the ſervants that 1 had fparticular bufi- 


nels with his Grace. They ſhewed me into an anti- 
chamber, where, after waiting ſome time, a gentle. | 
man very elegantly dreſſed made his appearance: ta- 


king him for the Duke, I delivered all the fSne things 


I had compoſed, in order to compliment him on the 
honour he had done me; when, to my great aſtoniſti- 


ment, he told me I had miſtaken him for his maſter, 


who would ſee me immediately. At that inſtant the 
Duke came into the apartment, and I was ſo con- 


Founded on the occaſion, that I wanted words barcly 


ſufficient to expreſs the ſenſe [ entertained of the 
Duke's politeneſs, and went away exceedingly cha- 
grined at the blunder I had committed.“ 

| The 


recommended him to ſeveral literati, and to moſt of 
the bookſellers by whom he was afterwards patronized. 


1 75 is 
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The Doctor at the time of this viſit was much em- 
barrcafled in his circumſtances, but vain of the honour. 


done him, was continually mentioning it. One of 


thoſe ingenious executors of the law, a bailiff, who 
had a writ againſt him, determined to turn this cir- 
cumſtance to his own ͤ advantage; he wrote him a let- 
ter, that he was ſteward to a nobleman who was 
charmed with reading his laſt production, and had or- 
dered him to defire the Doctor to appoint a place 
where he might have the honour of meeting him, to 


conduct him to his Lordſhip. The vanity of poor 


Goldſmith immediately ſwallowed the bait; he ap- 
pointed the Britiſh Coffee-houſe, to which he was ac- 


companied by his friend Mr Hamilton, the printer of 
the Critical Review, who in vain remonſtrated on the 


ſingularity of the application. On entering. the coffee- 
room the bailiff paid his reſpects to the Doctor, and 
defired that he might have the honvar of immediately 
attending him. They had ſcarce entered Pall- mall, 
in their way 79 is Lord/bip, when the bailiff produced 
bis writ. Mr Hamilton generouſly paid the money, 


and redeemed the Doctor from captivity, 


The publication of his Traveller, his Vicar of Nate 
Lela, and his H:ory of England, was followed by the 
performance of his comedy of The Good-natured Man 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and placed him 1n the firſt 
rank of the poets of the preſent age. _ | 

Our Doctor, as he was now univerſally called, had a 


conſtant levee of his diſtreſt countrymen, whole wants, 


as far as he was able, he always relieved ;-and he has 


often been known to leave himſelf even without a 


guinea, in order to ſupply the neceſſities of others. 
> 


Another feature in his character we cannot help“ 
laying before the reader. Previous to the publication 
of his Deſerted Village, the bookſelter had given him a 
note far one hundred guineas tor the copy, which the 
Doctor mentioned, a few hours after, to one of his 


friends, who obſerved it was a very great ſum for fo 


- 
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mort a performance, © In truth,” replied Goldſmith, 


eaſy fince I received it; 
return him his note:“ which he actually did, and left 
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6 think ſo too; it is much more than the honeſt man 
can afford, or the piece is worth; 1 have not been 
I will therefore go back and 


it entirely to the bookleNler to pay him according to 


the profits produced by the ſale oi the poem, which 
turned out very conſiderable, 


The author addreſſes this poem to his friend Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds. He writes in the character of a na- 
tive of a country village, to which he gives the name 
of Auburn, and which he pathetically addrefics. He 
then proceeds to contraſt the innocence and happinets 
of a ſimple and a natural fate with the miſeries and 
vices that have been introduced by poliſhed life, and 


gives the following beautiful, apoſtrophe to retirement. 


% © bleſt retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from care that never muſt be mine; 
How bleft is he who crowns, in thades like theſe, 
A youth of labour with an age of eaſe; 

Who quits a world where ftrong temptations try, 
And fince 'tis hard to combat learns to fly. 
For him no wretct.es, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; , 
No ſurly porter ftands in guilty ſtate, 

To ſpurn imploring famine from his gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While rehgnation gently Hlopes the way; 

And all bis proſpects brightning to the laſt, 

His heaven commences ere the world be paſt ths 


The deſcription of the paiiſh prieſt (probably in- 
tended tor a character of his brother Henry) would 
have done honour to any poet of any age. In this de- 
3cription the {imile of the bird t caching her young to 
Ay, and of the mountain that 3iifes above the ſtorm, 
are 


WR 
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are not eaſily to be paralleled. The reſt of the poem 
eonſiſts of the character of the village ſchool-maſter, 
and a deſcription of the village ale-houte, both drawn 
with admirable propriety and force; a deſcant on the 
miſchiefs of luxury and wealth; the variety of artifi- 


cial pleaſures; the miſcries of thoſe who for want of 
employment at home, are driven to ſettle new colo- 

Z nies abroad, and concludes with the following beauti- 
ful apoſtrophe to poetry. | 


And thou, ſweet poetry, thou lovelieſt maid, 
Still firſt to ly where ſenſual joys invade 

Unfit in theſe degenerate times of ſhame, | 

Io catch the heart, or ſtrike for honeſt fame; 


Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My ſhame in crowds, my ſolitary pride; h 


Thou ſource of all my bliſs, and all my woe, 
That found me poor at firſt, and keep'ſt me ſo; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurſe of every virtue, fare thee well.“ 


The Doctor did not reap a profit from his poetical 


Z1abours equal to thoſe of his proſe. The Earl of Liſ- 


burne, whoſe claſſical taſte is well known, one day at 


2a dinner of the royal Academicians, lamented to the 
Doctor his neglecting the muſes, and enquired of him 
why he forfook poetry, in which he was ſure of charm- 
ing his readers, to compile hiſtories, and write novels ? 
The Doctor replied, „My Lord, by courting the 
z muſes I ſhall ſtarve, but by my other labours, I eat, 
3 155 have good cloaths, and enjoy the luxuries of 
1 OE 


During the laſt Rehearſal of his comedy, intitled, 
She Stoops to Conquer, which Mr Colman thought 
would not ſucceed, on the Doctor's objecting to the 
repetition of one of Tony Lumpkin's ſpeeches, being 


apprchenſive it might injure the play, the manager, with 


great keenneſs replied, * Pſha, my dear Doctor, do 


not be fearful of /quibs, when we have been litting al- 
moſt 
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moſt theſe two hours on a Barrel of gunpowder.” The 
piece, however, contrary to Mr Colman's expectation, 
was received with uncommon applaufe by the audi— 
ence; and Goldimith's pride was ſo hurt by the ſeve— 
rity of the above obſervation, that it entirely put an 
end to his friendſhip for the gentleman who made it. 
The ſuccels of the comedy of She Stoops to Conguer 


produced a moſt illiberal perſonal attack on the author | 
in one of the public prints; *—that it was highly invi- 
| | | dioue 


* TO DR GOLDSMITH. 


Vous vous napes par vanite. 
SIR, f 


forth. You have not been the editor of news- papers 


and magazines, not to diſcover the trick of literary 
ghumbug. But the- gauze is fo thin, that the very fool- 


iſh part of the world ſee through it, and diſcover the 


Doctor's monkey face and cloven foot. Your poetic | 
vanity, is as unpardonable as your perſonal ; would 


man believe it, and will woman bear it, to be told, 
that for four hours the great Goldſmith will ſtand ſur- 
veying his groteſque Oranthotan's figure in a pier 
glaſs? Was but the lovely H k as much enamour- 


ed, you would not figh, my gentle ſwain, in vain. | 


But your vanity is prepoſterous. How will this ſame 


bard of Bedlam ring the changes in praiſe of Goldy! Wi 
But what has he to be either proud or vain of? The | 


Traveller is a flimſy poem, built upon falſe principles; 
principles diametrically oppoſite to liberty. What is 


the Good natur d Man, but a poor, water-gruel, dra- 


matic doſc? What is the De/ated Village, but a pretty 
poem, of eaſy numbers, without fancy, dignity, geni— 
us, or fire? And pray what may be the laſt ſpeaking 


pantomime, to praiſed by the Doctor himſelf, but an 
incoherent piece of ſtuff, the figure of a woman, with 


4 


Tu happy knack which you have learnt of 
puffing your own compoſitions, provokes me to come i 
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lions any perſon will allow, when he reads The Tra- 
eller, called a lim); poem, and The Delerted Village, 
| ſaid 

a fiſh's tail, without plot, incident, or intrigue? We are 
made to laugh at ſtale, dull jokes, wherein we miſtake 
pleaſantry for wit, and grimace for humour; wherein 
every ſcene is unnatural, and inconſiſtent with the 
rules, the laws of nature . of drama, viz. Two gen- 
lemen come to a man of fortune's houſe, eat, drink, 
Wop, &c. and take it for an inn. The one is intend- 
ed ab a lover to the daughter; he talks with her for 
Wome hours, and when he lees her again in a different 
3 hie treats her as a bar girl, and ſwears ſhe ſquint- 
- He abuſes the matter of the houſe, and threatens 

0 kick him out of his own doors. The ſquire, whom 
ve are told is to be a fool, proves to be the moſt fen- 


e Wible being of the piece; and he makes aut a whole 
s ct, by bidding his mother lie clofe 3 a buſh, | 
Yi! erfuading ber, that his father, her own huiband, is a - 4 
1 ighway man, and that he is come to cut their throats; 


Ind to give his couſin an opportunity to go off, he 
Irives his mother over hedges, ditches, and through 
ponds, There is not, ſweet ſucking Johnſon, a natu- 
, 15 ſtroke in the whole play, but the young fellow's 
Fs ving the ſtolen jewels to the -mother, ſuppoſing her 
'r 0 > be the landlady. That Mr Colman did no juſtice 
'- Wo this piece, I honeſtly allow; that he told all his 
a. Friends it would be damned, I politively aver; and 
e From ſuch ungenerons inſinuations, without a drama- 
ic merit, it roſe to public notice: and it is now the 
© n to go to fee it; though I never law a perion that 
3 Fither liked it or approved it, any more than the ab- 
is Wurd plot of the Home's tragedy of Alonzo. Mr Gold- 
i- MWnith, correct your arrogance ! reduce your vanity 3 
y [$2 endeavour to believe, as a man, you are of the 
i- W inet fort; and as an author, but a mortal piece of 


gs Woediocrity, 

n Briſe le miroir infidele 

n Sui vous cache la verite. | 
C Tom T1CKLE; 
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ſaid to be without fancy, dignity, genius, or fire. En- 
Taged at this abufive publication, Dr Goldſmith re- 
Paired to the houſe of the publiſher, and after remon- 
ſtrating on the malignity of this attack on his charac- 
ter, began to apply his cane to the ſhoulders of the 
publiſher, who making a powerful reſiſtance, from be- 
ing the defen/ive ſoon became the oFen/ive combatant. 


Dr Kenrick, who was fitting in a private room of the 


publiſher's, hearing a noiſe in the ſhop, came in, put 
an end to the fight, and conveyed the Doctor to a 
coach.“ The papers inſtantly teemed with freſh a- 
Hhuſe on the impropriety of the Doctor's attempting to 
beat a perſon in his own houſe, on which, in the Daily 
Advertiſer of Wedneſday, March 31, 1773, he inſert- 


ed the following addreſs; 


„ TO THE PUBLIC. | 
& LEST it ſhould be ſuppoſed that 1 have been wil. 


ling to correct in others an abule of which J have been 


„„ 

* Dr Kenrick was ſaid to be the author of the at- 
tack, a writer of abilities, but who from diſappoint— 
ment and unhappineſs of temper, ſeems to have lived 
deſpiſing and deſpiſed by all his contemporary writers, 
and whoſe baſe, illiberal and unmanly attack on the 
late Mr David Garrick, merited that indignation and 
diſdain of its author, which every perſon ſhewed on 
that occaſion. Mr Garrick ſent him a challenge, 
which he refuſed. He then commenced a proſecution 
againſt him, but ſome perſons interfering, and plead- 
ing for his family, Mr Garrick with' too. great lenity 
dropt the law ſuit. Dr Kenrick took ſhame to him- 


ſelf, aſked pardon of Mr Garrick in a public news- 


paper, and - abuſed him again. The writer of this 
note aſked Dr Kenrick how he could bring ſo infamous 
a charge againſt Mr Garrick, he replied, he did not 
believe him guilty, but he did it zo plague the felloau.“ 
I defire to add, 1 never more converſed with ſuch 2 
man, 7 3 
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guilty myſelf, T beg leave to declare, that in all my 
lite I never wrote, or dictated, a fingle paragraph, let- 
ter, or clay, in a news-paper, except a few moral eſ- 
ſays, under the character of a Chineſe, about ten years 
ago, in the Ledger; and a letter to which I figned my 
name in the St James s Chronicle. If the liberty of 
the preſs therefore has been abuſed, I have had no 
hand in it. 
<« I have always conſidered the preſs as the protector 
of our freedom, as a watchful guardian capable of u- 
niting the weak againſt the encroachments of power. 
What concerns the public, moſt properly admits of a 
public diſeuſſion. But of late, the preſs has turned 
from defending public intereſt, to make inroads upon 
private life ; from combating the ſtrong, to over- 
whelming the feeble. No condition is now too ob- 
ſcure for its abuſe, and the protector is become the 
tyrant of the people. In this manner the freedom of 
the preſs is beginning to ſow the ſeeds of its own dif- 
ſolution ; the great muſt oppole it from principle, and 
the w eak from fear; till at laſt every rank of mankind 
ſhall be found to give up its benefits, content with fe- 
curity from its infults. 
© How to put a ſtop to this licentiouſneſs, by which 

eil are indiſcriminately abuſed, and by which vice con- 
ſequently eſcapes in the general cenſure, I am unable 

O tell; all I could with is, that, as the law gives us 
no protection againſt the injury, ſo it ſhould give ca- 

umniators no ſhelter after having provoked correction. 

he inſults which we receive before the public, by be- 

ng more open are the more diftreſfing ; by treating 

hem with ſilent contempt, we do not pay a ſufficient 
leference to the opinion of the world. By recurring 

0 legal redreſs, we too often expole the weakneſs of 

ne law, which only ſerves to increaſe our mortifica- 

ion by failing to relieve us. In ſhort, every man 


ould ſingly conſider himſelf as a guardian of the li- 
erty of the preſs, and as far as his . can ex- 
B OA 
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tend, ſhould endeavour to prevent its licentiouſneſs. 
becoming at laſt the grave of its freedom. | 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH." 


Notwithſtanding the great "I. of his pieces, by 
ſome of which, it is afferted, upon good authority, 
that he cleared 1800l. in one year, his circumſtances 
were by no means in a proſperous ſituation ! partly 
owing to the liberality of his difpoiition, and partly to 
an unfortunate habit he had contracted of gaming, 
with the arts of which he was very little acquainted, 
and conſequently became the prey 'of thoſe who were 
unprincipled enough to take advantage of his igno- 
rance. 

Juſt before his death he had formed a de3; gn for ex- 
ecuting an univerfai ae ene of arts and ſciences, the 
proſpedtus of which he actually printed and Uiltributedt 
among his acquaintance. - In this work ſeveral of his 
literary friends (particularly Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr 
Johnſon, and Mr Garrick) had promiſed to aſſiſt, and 
to furniſh him with articles upon different ſubjecta. 
He had entertained the moſt ſanguine expectations 
from the ſucceſs of it. The un. dertaking, ver did. 
not meet with that encouragement from the bookſel-| 
lers which he had imagined it would undoubtediy” re- 
ceive; and he uſed to lament this circumſtance alinoſt | 
to the laſt hour of his exiſtence. 

He had been for ſome years afflicted, at different. 
times, with a violent ſtrangury, which contributed not 
a little to imbitter the latter part of his life; and which | 
united with the vexations he ſuffered upon other occa- 
lions, brought on a kind of habitual deff pondency. In 
this unhappy condition he was attacked by a ucrvous 
fever. 

On Friday the twenty- fifth of March, 17 174 finding 
himſelf extremely ill, he ſent at eleven o'clock at night 
for Mr Hawes an apothecary, to whom be complain- 
ed of a violent pain extending all over the fore part of 
| his 
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his head, his tongue was moiſt, he had no cold ſhiver- 
ing, and his pulte beat about ninety ſtrokes in a mi- 
nute. He acquainted him he had taken two ounces of 
Ipecacuanha wine as a yomit, and that it was his in- 
tention to take Dr James's fever powders, which he 
defired him to fend him. Mr Hawes replied, that 
in his opinion this medicine was very improper at 


that time, and begged he would not think of it; but 


every argument uic d ſeemed only to render him more 
determined in his own opinion. 

Mr Hawes knowing that in preceding illneſſes Dr 
Goldſmith always conſulted Dr Fordyce, and that he 
had expreſt the greateſt opinion of his abilities as a 
Phyſician, requeſted he might be permitted to ſend 
for him. It was full a quarter of an hour before Mr 
Hawes could obtain his conſent, as the taking Dr 
James's powders appeared to be the only object Which 
employed his attention; and even then he endeavour- 
ed to throw an obſtacle in his way, by ſaying, that Dr 
Fordyce was gone to ſpend the evening in Gerrard, 
ſtreet, © where,“ added he,“ I ſhould alſo have been, 
if J had not been indiſpoſed.“ Mr Hawes immediately 
diſpatched a meſſenger, who found Dr Fordyce at 
home, and who waited on Dr Goldſmith directly. | 

Dr Fordyces reprefented to him the impropriety of 
taking the powders in his preſent ſituation; but he was 
deaf to all _remontitrances, and unhappyy perfiſted in 
his own reſolution. 

On Saturday morning, March 26, Mr Hawes viſited 
his patient, he found him extremely reduced, and his 
pulſe was now become very quick and ſmall. When 
He enquired of him how he did, Dr Goldimith fighed 
deeply, and in a very low VOICE laid, He wiſhed he 
had taken his friendly advice laſt night.“ 

Dr Fordyce perceiving the danger of Dr Goldſmith's 
ſituation, defired Mr Hawes to propoſe ſending for Dr 
Turton, of whom he knew Dr Gold{mith had a great 
Cpinion.: the propoſal being mentioned to Dr Gold- 

£1. 3 2 | imith, 
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ſmith, he very readily conſented, and ordered his ſer- 
vant to go directly. The Doctors Fordyce and Tur- 
ton met at the time appointed to aſſiſt at a conſulta- 
tion, which was continued twice a day, till the difor- 
der terminated in his diffolution, on the fourth day of 
April, 1774, in the forty-fifth year of his age 
His friends, who were very numerous and reſpect- 
able, had determined to bury him in Weſtminſter · ab- 
bey : his pal! was to have been ſupperted by Lord 
Shelburne, Lord Louth, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, the 
Hon. Mr Beauclerc, Mr Edmund Burke, and Mr Gar- 
rick ; but from ſome unaccountable cireumftances this 
deſign was dropped, and his remains were privately 


depofited in the Temple burial- ground, on Saturday 
$96 and 


* Mr Hawes, whoſe philanthropy is well known, 
appears to have acted with the greateſt attention to 
the health of his friend, Dr Goldſmith, ' The follow- 
ing letter will ſhew the ſenſe Dr Goldſmith's relations 
and friends entertained of Mr Hawes's conduc. 


Mx Hawes, London, June 10, 1774 
Ix a few hours I purpoſe leaving town, and now | 
return you moſt fincere thanks for your kind behaviour 
to me ſince my arrival here, I alſo am thoroughly 
convinced of your care, aſſiduity, and diligence, with 
reſpe& to my brother, Dr Goldimith. I am alſo con- 
vinced, that as his affairs were put into your hands by 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, he could have choſe no one who 
would have acted with more caution and diſintereſted- 
neſs to him than you have done, for which you have 
my ſincere wiſhes for the welfare of you and yours, — 
Jam, Sir, with thanks and reſpects to your family, 
Tour much obliged humble ſervant, 
MAavukICE GOLDSMITH. 


Sir Joſhus Reynolds, Mr Burke, Mr Bott, and o- 
thers of Dr Goldſmith's beſt and moſt eſteemed friends, 
teſtified their approbation of Mr Hawes's conduct. 
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he eth of April; When Mr Hugh Kelley, Meſſrs John 


and Robert Day, Mr Palmer, Mr Etherington, _ 
Mr Hawes, gentlemen, who had been his friends 1 
life, attended his corps as mourners, and paid the laſt 
tribute to his memory. 

A tubſcription, however, has fince been raifed by 
his friends, to defray the expence of a marble monu- 
nent, which is now executed by Mr Nollikins, an e- 
minent ſtatuary in London, and placed in Welmin— 
ſte r. abbey; between Gay's monument and the Duke 
of Argyle's, in Poets corner. It confiſts of a larg 
medallion, exhibiting a very good likeneſs of the Doc- 
tor, embelliſhed with literary ornaments, underncath 
which. is a tablet of white marble, with the following 
Latin inſcription, written by his excellent friend Dr 
Samuel ſohi nfon. 


OLIVARI GOLDSMITH | 
Poctæ. Phyſici. Hiſtorici. 
Qui nullum fere ſcribendi genus 
Non tetigit. 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit 
Sive Kitus bor movendi 
Sive Lacrymæ. 
Affectuum potens at lenis Dominator 
Ingenio ſublimis—Vividus Verſatilis 
Oratione grandis nitidus Venuſtus 
Hoc Monumentum Memoriam coluit 
Sodlalium Amor 
Amicorum Fides 
Le&orum Vencratio 
Natus Hibernia Forniæ Lonfordienſis 
In Loco cui Nomen Pallas 
Nov. xxix. MDCCXXX1, 
Eblane Literis inſtitutus 
Obit Londim 
April iv. MDCCLXX1V. 


Eng liſbed. 
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Englifhed, 
This Monument is raiſed 
To the Memory of 
OLIVER GoLDsSMITH,  - 
Poet, Natural Philoſopher and 


_ Hiſtorian; 
Who left no e wn writing antonches,— 


be, j — — — 


Cantor by His Pen, 
Whether to move laughter, 
Or draw tears: 5 5 
He was a powerful maſter 
Over the affections, 
Though at the ſame time a gentle tyraut; 
Of a genius at once ſublime, 18 and 
Equal to every ſubject: ; 
In expreſſion at once noble, 
Pure and delicate. 1 
| His Memory will lat 
As long as ſociety retains affection; 
Friendſhip is not void of Honour, 
And Reading wants not her admirers. 
He was born in the kingdom of Ireland, 
At Fernes, in the province 
Of Leinſter, 
Where Pallas had ſet her name, 
29th Nov. 1731. | 
He was educated at Dublin, = 
And died in London, = 
4th April, 1774. 8 


As to his character, it is ſtrongly uftrated by Mr 
Pope s line, 


6 In wit a man, epics g 


The learned leizure he loved to enjoy, was too of- 


ten * by diſtreſſes which n from the o- 
een 


Ir 
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pengeſs of his temper, and which ſometimes threw 
him into loud fits of paſſion ; but this impetuoſity was 
corrected upon a moment*s reflection, and his ſervants 
have been known upon theſe occaſions purpolely to 
throw themſelves in his way, that they might profit 
by it immediately after, for he who had the good for- 
tune to be reproved was certain of being rewarded for 
it. His diſappointments at other times made him pee- 
viſh and ſullen, and he has often left a party of convi- 
vial friends abruptly in the evening, in order to go 
home and brood over his misfortunes. 

The univerſal eſteem in which his poems are held, 
and the repeated pleaſure they give in the peruſal, are 
ſtriking proofs of their merit. He was a ſtudious and 


correct obſerver of nature, happy in the ſelection of 


his images, in the choice of his ſubjects, and in the 
harmony of his verification; and, though his embar- 
raſſed fituation prevented him from putting the laſt 
hand to many of his productions, his Hermit, his Tra- 
veller, and his D-/erted. Fillage, bid fair to claim a_ 
place among the moſt finiſhed pieces in the Engliſh 
language, | 
The excellent poem of Retaliation was only intend- 
ed for the Doctor's private amuſement, and that of 
the particular friends who, were its ſubject, and he un- 
fortunately did not hve ro reviſe, or even to finiſh it in 
the manner which he intended. The poem owed its 
birth to ſome preceding circumſtances of feftive merri- 
ment * at a literary club, to which the Doctor belong- 
| ; ed, 


* JuPIiTER and MERCURY, a Fable. By Davin 
GARRICK. | 


Hzreg Hermes, ſays Fowe, who with nectar was mellow, 
Go fetch me ſome clay—l will make an odd fellcav ; 


Right and wrong ſhall be jumbled, much gold and 


iome drols ; 1 
ithout 


the young reader into a purſuit of this fort of know- 
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ed, and who propoſed to write epitaphs on him. He 
was Called on tor Retaltation, and at their next ee 
ing pro: OuUCed the poem. 

The lat work of this ingenious author, was“ An 
hiftory of the Earth and Animated Nature,“ in 8 vols, 
SVO. ior which production his bookſeller paid him 
8 5el. The Doctor ſeems to have confidered attentive- 
ly the works of the teveral authors who have wrote on 
this ubject. It there thould not be a great deal of 
Ailcovery, Or Bew matters, yet a judicious ſelection 
nom abundant materia |, is no ſmall praile, and if 
the experiments and diſcoveries of other writers are 
laid open 10 an agrecable drets, ſo pleaſing as to allure 


icdges 


Without cauſe be he pleas d, without cauſe be he croſs; 

Be tue, as 1 work, to throw ein contradictions, 

A gicat love of truth, yet a mind turn'd to fictions; 
Now mix theſe ingredients, which, warm'dinthe baking, 
C urn to learning and gaming, reli gion, and raking. 

With the love of a wench, let his writings be chaite ; 

Jip his tongue with firange matter, his pen with fine 
taſte : 3 . x 

Tnat the rake and the poct o'er all may prevail, 

Set fire to the he xls and ſet fire to the tail: 

For the; Joy Of cach lex, on the world Fl beſtow it, 
his /cbolar, raze, Chriſtiau, dupe, ; gamejter , and pee 
Though a mixture fo odd, he ſhall merit great "2 80 
And among brothe "morkgig——tLeGOLDSMI Tit hisname3 
When on earth this ſtrange meteor no more fl. allappear, 
You, Hermes, ſhall feich him to make us Iport here. 


On Dr GoLDsSMITiH's CHARACTERISTICAL COOKERY, 
A Feu D' i/prit, by David Garrick. 


ARE theſe the choice dithes the Doctor has ſent war 
Is this the great poet whofe works fo content us? 
This Goldſmith's fine feaſt, who has written fine books? 
Heav'n ſends us good zat, but the devil /eng's cookss 


| who has effected what he has an: is undoubted- 
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Jedge, we have no ſmall obligations to this very enga- 
ging writer. 

Our author profeſſes to have had a taſte rather clab: 
ſical than ſcientific, and it was in the ſtudy of the claf- 
ſics, that he firſt caught the deſire of attaining a know- 
ledge of nature. Pliny firſt infpired him, and he reſol- 
ved to tranſlate that agreeable writer, and by the help 
of a commentary to make his tranſlation acceptable to 
the public, 

It is not to be queſtioned that Dr Goldſmith, had 
he followed that plan, would have marked out thoſe 
inaccuracies and extravagancies, into which an eaſy 
credulity, or a want of attention, or the little progreſs 


of ſcience in the world, in his age, had ſeduced his o- 


riginal author, and are the blemiſhes of that ingenious, 
inquiſitive, and laborious writer. 

The appearance of Mr Buffon's work, however, in- 
duced the Doctor to change his plan, and inſtead of 
tranſlating an ancient writer, he reſolved to imitate 
the laſt and beſt of the modern, who had written on 
natural hiſtory. 

The Doctor acknowledges to have the higheſt obli- 
gations to Buffon, as far as Buffon's work extends, 
and he could not, we imagine, have choſen to himſelf 
a better guide. The Doctor ſeems to profeſs that 
from his firſt intehtion of a tranſlation, to his execu- 
tion of this work, his great object was to ſend out an 
agreeable work, and, without flattery, this we think 
he has effected. 

We will not preſume to decide whether the adept 
wil find himſelf enlightened, or bis information ex- 
tended, but undoubtedly the common reader will find 
his curioſity gratified, and that time agrecably diſpo- 
led of, which he beſtows on this work, and this ſeems 
to have been the object of the writer; and an author 


ly 


1 
— 
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iy intitled to all the praiſe that the nature of the work 
he bas undertaken can pietend to. “ 

The writer of theſe memoirs is indebted for the 
Principal antecdotes contained in them, to a gentleman 
who well knows their authenticity, and who long lived 
with Dr Coldimith upon the moſt friendly terms, and 
never felt any forrow more ſincerely than that -which 
Was Cccafontd by his death. 


THE LIFE OF 
JONAS HANW AY, 
[A. D. 1712. to 1786.] 


Joes S HANWAY was born at Portſmouth, in 
Hampſhire, on the x2th of Auguſt, 1712. His fa- 
ther, Mr Thomas Hanway, was an officer in the na- 
val line, and for ſome years ſtore-keeper to the dock- 
yard at Portſmouth. He was deprived of his life by 
an accident, and left his widow with four e ren 
Loung Jonas was put to ſchool by his mother in Lon- 
don, where he learned writing and accompts, and 
made lome proficiency in Latin. At the age of ſe- 
venteen he went over to Liſbon, where he arrived IN 
June, 1729, and was bound apprentice to a merchant 
in that city. His carly life was marked with that dif- 
creet attention to dagen and love of neatneſs and 
. which diſtipguiſhed his future character. 
On the expiration of his apprentic eſhap, hc entered in- 
to buGncf, at Liſhon as a merchant or factor; 0 but did 
POL Ten am there long before he 1cturned to London. 
From the time of his arrwal in London to the year 
1743; when be went over Wt intention to ſettle at 
Weterſhurgh, nothin Z remarkable occured to him, Re 
Was uot indeed in this period, nor in any ' other part of 


his 


rk 


the 
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his life, inactive. As commerce was his proſeſſion, 
he purined it with an arduous and indefatigable atten- 
tion, and the ſtricteſt regard to honour and integrity. 
In February, 1743, he accepted the offer of a part: nere | 

ſhip in the houſe of Mr Din igley, a merchant at Peterſ- 
burgh; and embarking in the river Thames in the 
April foilo\ wing, he arrived at Peterſburgh the roth of 
June. Here he firſt became acquainted with the Cat- 
plan b then in its infancy, and entertained an ar- 
dent deſire to ſee Perſia, a country ſo ren: ned for 
extraordinary events in ancient and modern times ; 
This he was enabled to 10 in conſequence of hi s being 
appolu ted agent to the Britiſh factor y at Peterſburgh, 
by whom he was ſent to one's vith a view of open- 
ing a trade through Ruſiia into Perfia. On the roth 
or "September, 1743 after making the neceſſary diſpo- 
ſitions for his Journey, he fet out from Pe desert 

with an interpreter, who had been before in that Par 

F Periia into which he was going, a clerk, a Ruſſian 
rae iervant, a "Tartar DOYs and a 8¹ uard; having 
under his care 2 caravan of thirty: ſeven bates 'of Eng- 
f:ih cloth, making twenty carriage loads, and arrived 
at Moſcow in ten days from his . the diſtance 
being 734 werſts, or 487 Engliih miles. On the 19th 
of October, he arrived at Aſtrachan, and on the 20ti of 
December following in the city of Aitrabad. The limits 
of our work will not permit us to give an ac count of 
his adventures in Pert, of which a copious relation 
is given in his travels, afterwards publiſhed by him- 
elf. From Perſia he returned to Rutha, and then pas- 
ed through Germany and Holland, and returned to 
England in October, 1750, after an abſence from his 
native country of nearly cight years. The reſt of his 
life, with the exception of two ſhort intervals, was 
paited in England, as a private gentleman, employing 
his time, and the very moderate fortune of which he 
was poſſeſſed, in a continued conrie of good actions, 
purſued with extraordinary and unremitting aliduity. 
: | in 
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In 1753, he publiſhed in four volumes, 4to, An 
Hiſtoric? Account of the Britiſh Trade over the Caſ- 
pian Sea, with a Journal of Travels from England, 
through Ruſſia into Perſia, and back through Rufſia, 
Germany, and Holland. To which are added, the 
Revolutions of Perfia during the preſent century, with 

the particular Hiſtory of the great Uſurper, Nadir 
Kouli.” This work was extremely well received by 
the public, and paſſed through four editions. 

In September, 1753, he ſet out on a journey to Pa- 
Tis. He ſtaid at Paris about a month, and having view- 
ed the curioſities of that city, and the neighbouring 
places, he returned leiſurely to London, by way of 
Lifle, Bruſſels, Antwerp, and Amſterdam. 

In 1745, Mr John Spranger, a gentleman of Co- 
vent-garden, formed the outline of a plan for © paving. 
the ſtreets of the city and liberty of Weſtminſter,”” in 
an uniform manner, which he publiſhed. The ſame 
vear Mr Hanway publiſhed © A Letter to Mr Spran- 
ger, on his excellent propoſals for paving, cleanſing, 
and lighting the ſtreets of Weſtminſter, &c.”* Acts of 
parliament were afterwards paſſed for promoting this 
buſineſs both in London and Weſtminſter ; and this 
undertaking has introduced a degree of elegance and 
ſymmetry into the ſtreets of the metropolis, that is the 
admiration of all Europe, and far exceeds any thing cf 
the kind in the modern world. Mr Hanway, whoſe 
kints and obſervations on the original plan were al- 
moſt all adopted, attended cloſely tq the bufineſs un- 

til the plan was formed, and in ſome meaſure carried 
into execution ; and then engaged in other ſchemes of 
2 public-ſpirited nature. a . 
Mr Hanway was the original propoſer of the Marine 
Jociety, for encouraging the breed of ſea-men; and by 
the moſt judicious and uncealing attention to its in- 
tereſt, and the management of its finances, deſerved 
alſo the title of its guardian. In 1757, he publiſhed 
his Journey from Portſmouth to Kingſton, in hen 
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he animadyerted on the pernicious cuſtom of tea-drink- 
ing to the lower claſſes of the people. This publica- 
tion involved him in a ſhort controv erſy with Dr Joan- 
fon. In 1758, he became a governor of the Found- 


ling Hoſpital, and was very active and uſeful in the 


promotion of that inſtitution. He was, aito extremely, 


ſolicitous to promote ſchemes for the prelervation of - 
infant pariſh poor; and it was by his exertions, and. 


at his expence, that the act was procured, 7tn Geo. 
HI. c. 39, which directs, “ That all pariſh infante be- 
longing to the pariſhes within the bills of mortality, 
Mall not be nurſed in the Workhouſes, but be ſent to 
nurſe a certain number of miles out of town, until 
they are fix years old, under the care of guardians, to 
be elected trien: nially, tor the expreis purpoſe of ta- 
king care of them.“ 


About the year 1759, Mr Hanway ſet himſelf to 


oppoſe the cuſtom of giving vails to ſervants, which 


had ariſen to a very extravagant pitch, eſpecially. 


among the ſervants of the great, and was detrimental 
to the rich as well as the poor: In 1762, he publiſh- 


ed Eight Letters to the Duke of Newcaſtle on this 


euſtom. By his efforts, and that of others, this prac 


tice was at length generally diſcontinued ; but at * 


ſent, as Mr Pugh obſerves, this cuitom, “ bamihed 
from the manfions of the great, teens to be gaining 
ground among the middiing claſſes. 
Mr Hanway was a great promoter of the Magda- 
ten Holpital ; he alſo ſ-t on foot the Maritime Schoel; 
and engaged in various other benevoient deſigns. _— 
deed, the many uletul anc ublic-tpirited plans whic! 
Mr Hanway had promoted, for the weliare of his fel. 
low-creatures, had now rendered his character moſt 
reſpectabi £ popular. lis difintereftedneſs, and the 


tincerity of his intentions, were conſpicuous to all. 
His name appeared to every propoſal for the benefit 


of mankind, and brought with it more than his own 
benefaction: for people were aſſured, that at leaſt their 
VOL. VIII. E 3 bounty 
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bounty would be faithfully and carefully expended, 


He made his appearance at court ſometimes ; but I 


have not heard, that either openly or privately he ſo- 
licited a reward for his ſervices, although he was now 
acquainted with ſome of thoſe who had the diſpenſa- 
tion of court favours. He was not, howey cr, ſuffered 
to waſte his little fortune entirely in the ſervice of 
others; five citizens of London, of whom the late Mr 
Hoare, the banker, was one, waited on lord Bute, the 
then miniſter, in a body; and in their own names, 
and the names of their fellow-citizens, requeſted that 
ſome notice might be taken of him; and, on the ſe- 
venteenth of July, 1762, he was appointed, by patent, 


one of the commiſſioners for victualling the navy. 


With the increaſe of income, which this appoint- 
ment produced, he thought he might extend his ac- 
quaintance, arid took a houſe in Red Lion Square, the 
principal rooms of which he furniſhed, and decorated 
with paintings and emblematical devices, i in 2 ſtyle pe- 
culiar to himſelf. I found,“ he was uſed to ſay, 
when ſpeaking of theſe ornaments, e that my country- 
men and women were not au fait in the art of conver- 
ſation, and that inſtead of recurring to their cards, 
when the diſcourſe began to flag, the minutes between 
the time of afſembling, and the placing the card-tables, 
are ſpent in an irkſome ſuſpence ; for cony erſation has 
no charms when the mind is not engaged in it. To 
relieve this vacuum in ſocial intercourſe, and prevent 
cards from engrofling the whole of my viſitors minds; 
I have preſented them with objects the moſt attractive 
that I could imagine, and ſuch as cannot eaſily be ex- 
amined without exciting amuſing and inſtructive dif- 
courſe—and when that fails, there are the cards.“ 

Mr Hanway continued till towards the cloſe of his 
life, to employ his tune in his official buſineſs, and in 
Jupporting and promoting the charitable inſtitutions 
which he had founded, or intereſted himſelf in; but 
in the fummer of 1 786, Eis bealth declined fo vilibly, 
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that he thought it neceſſary to attend chiefly to that, 
He had long felt the approach of a diſorder in the 
bladder, which, encreafing by degrees, cauſed a ſtran- 
gury, and at length, on the tifth of September, 1786, 
put a period to a life ſpent almoſt cntirely'1 in the ſer- 
vice of his fellow creatures. 

It may be truly ſaid of this good man, that nothing 
in his lite became him better than his dying: during 
the progrefs of a tedious, and ſometimes painful ill- 
neſs, he never once expreſſed the leaſt impatience: but 
ſaw the approach of his diſſolution without regret. 
When he grew ſo weak'as to be confined to his bed, 
he requeſted his phyſicians to ſpeak frankly, and with- 
out reſerve, of his diſorder; and when convinced that 
he could not recover, he ſent and paid all his tradeſ- 
men, took leave of his moſt intimate friends, dictated 
ſome letters to abſent acquaintances, had the ſacra- 
ment adminiſtered to him, and diſcourſed with the 
moſt cheerful compoſure of his affairs. His lungs, of 
which he had always been particularly careful, per- 
haps becauſe they were originally weak, remained per- 
fect to the laſt moment; and he expreſſed his ſatisfac- 
tion that his mind had never wandered or been per- 
plexed throughout the whole of his illneſs. In the 
morning previous to his death, he ſaid to an intimate 
friend, “ have no uncomfortable reflections concern- 
ing my approaching end; but I find the vis vitæ ſo 
ſtrong, that I think I ſhall not take my leave of the 
world without a ſharp ſtruggle.“ To his ſurgeon he 
faid, „If you think it will be of ſervice in your prac- 
tice, or of any one who may come after me, I beg you 
will have my body opened: I am willing to do as much 
good as poſſible.” 

The evening of the night-« on which he died, he des 
fired to put on a fine ruffled ſhirt, gave up his keys, 
diſpoſed of ſome trinkets, and had his will read to him. 
About midnight a coldneſs ſeized the extremities, 
which, however, was removed ſeveral times, and the 
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eirculation reſtored, by frictions, which he himſelf di- 
rected. | 
leg, on which the fatal chilneſs had ſeized, he uitcred 
a ſigh, which alarming the perſon, he > ap I tho fric- 
tion a few moments: the cold increated ; he was ſen- 
ſible of the immediate avproach of his Sm. hie! jungs 
yet p * with freedom : the laſt breath eſcaped hin 
in the midſt of a ſentence, which began with the word 
< Chriſt !”” The cauſe of his death appeared to be an 
Induration of the proſtrate gland. 

Such were the laſt moments of Jonas Hanway, Eſq. 
and ſuch, if the intellectual facal! ties are preſerved, 
may be thoſe of all who live like him. He prepared 
for death with as much cheerfulneſs as he would have 
prepared for a journey. It was his ſtudy to be always 
ready for the event, whenever it ſhould happen, and 
he was careleſs about the time. About twelve months 
before his death, while he was ſtanding in his ſtudy 
reading a paper, he fell down as ſuddenly as if he had 
been ſtruck by lightning. His clerk was near and raiſ- 
cd him up, and placed him in a chair. After a few 
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an unpleaſant way or taking one's departure; but I 
may as well keep the lamp of life burning as long as 
I can; at leaſt I will 7 nab of my medical fi iends 
the nature and cauſe of this attack. 

The following character thi is excellent man has 
been given by his hes þ Mr John Pugh, who re- 
qed in his houſe many years, and had the bet means 
cf obtaining information reſpecting him 
Mr H lanway in bis perſon was of the middle ſize, 
of a thin ſpare habit, but well ſhaped ; his limbs were 
faſhioned with thc niceft ſyn I metry Y » 
Fears of his life he ſtooped very much, and when he 
Walkeq; found it conduce to 5 to let his head 
line towards one fide. When he went Frſtt © > Ruſſia 
at the age of thirty, Pis 

Þis perſon atoget? er ſuch as obtained for ! 


him the ap 
pelatlon 


The laſt time be bade his attendant rub his 


minutes he recoverec, and aid, * this is by no means 


In the latter 


face was full and come ly, and 
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Pellation of the handſome Fngli been,” But the 
thock which his health received in Perſia made him 
much thinner; and though he recovered his health, 
fo as to live in 'Þ ngland twenty ſucceſſive years without 
any materia! #neſs, he never recovered Hs plumpneſs. 

His features were ſmall, but without the infignifi- 
cance which commonly attends ſmalt features. His 

countenance was intereſting, ſenfible, and calculated 
do inſpire reverence. His blue exes had never been 
brilliant; but they expreſſed the utmoſt humanity and 
benevdlences and when he ſpoke, the animation of his 
tountenarics, and the tone of his voice, were ſuch, as 
ſeemed to carry conviction with them to the mind of A 
ſtranger. When he endeavoured to ſoothe diſtreſs, or 
point out to any wretch who had ſtrayed the comforts 
of a virtuous life, he was peculiarly impreſſive ; and 
every thing that he ſaid had an air of confideration and 
fincerity. 

4 In his dreſs, as far as was conflict with his ideas 
of health and eafe, he accommodated himſelf to the 
prevailing faſhion. As it was frequently neceſſary for 
him to appear in polite circles on unexpected occaſt- 
ons, he uſually wore dreſs cloaths, with a large French 
bag: his hat, ornamented with a gold button, was of 
a fize in faſhion to be worn as well under the arm as 
on the head. When it rained, a fmall parapluie de- 
fended his face and wig. Thus he was always prepa- 
red to enter into any company, without impropriety 
or the appearance of negligence. Lis dreſs for ſet. 
public occaſions was a ſuit of rich dark-brown ; the 
coat and waiſtcoat lmed throughout with ermine, 
which juſt appeared at the edges; and a ſmall gold- 
hilted ſword. As he was extremely fuſceptible of 
cold, he wore flannel under the linings. of all his 
Qloaths, and uſually three pair of ſtockings. He was 
the firſt man who ventured to walk the ſtreets of Lon- 
don with an umbrella over his head: after carrying 
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one near thirty years, he ſaw them come into gene- 
rai ufc, | 55 
he precatious ſtate of his health, when he arri- 
ved in England from N uſſia, made it neceſfary tor him 
to uſe the utmott caution; and his perſeverance in 
following the advice of the medical practitioners was 
remarkable. After Dr Lieberkyn, phyician tothe 
king-of Pi ufſſia, bad recommended milk as a proper 


diet to reſtore his firength, he made it the chief part 


f 


of his food for thirty years; and though it at Lil ſt dil- 

agreed with him, he e perfil Red in trying it Under every 
Preparation that it was capable of, Uh it agreed with 
his ſtomach. He knew that exerciſe was neccflary 40 
Him, and he loved it. He was not one of thule who 
had rather take a doſe than a walk; and though he 


had commonly his carriage with him when he wer 13 
abroad, he yet walked ncarly as much as: he rode, and 


with ſuch a pace, that he uid to ſay he was always 
more incominoded in the fireets by tho he Þ aſted, 
than by thoſe w 10 overtook him. By this rigid © 


tion and care his bealth as El tabliſhed, has lung 8 Ace- 


quired ſtrength and elaſticity ; and it is probable he 
Would have lived euere years longer, it the diſorder, 
which was the immediate cauſe of his GER ith, had lett 


him to the gradual decay of Na atu lre. 


«© His mind was the moſt active that it is poffible to 
conceiete 4 4 fo on the wing, a new: appearmg 
to be weary. To ht ſtill, and endeavour to give rett 
to tre 3 88 ht, was a luxury to which he was a per- 
fect ſtranger: be dreaded nothing fo much as inactivi- 
ty, and that modern rs Which the French, who 
feel it not ſo much as ourſelves, diſtinguiſh by the 
name ot e777, 

& He roſe in the ſummer at four or five, and in the 


14 VL 


vinter at even; and having always buſineis before 


Im, he was every day employed till the time of re- 
ring to reſt ; and when in health, I am told, was 
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commonly aſlcep within two minutes after his ly ing 
down in his bed. 

60 Writing was his favourite employment, or rather 
amuſement; and when the number of his literary 
works is confidered, and that they were the produce 
only of thoſe hours which he was able to ſnatch from 
public buſineſs, an idea may be formed of his applica- 
tion. He wrote a fine flowing hand to the laſt, when 
he pleated, without ſpectacles. And he bad always 
one or two of the clerks belo nging to his oflice, or to 
ſome of the charitable inſtitutions in which he was 
engaged, to live in his houſe and aſſiſt him. When 
Doctor Goldſmith, to reheve himſelf from the labour 
of writing, engaged an amanuenfis, he found himieit 
incapabie of dickat ion; and after eyeing each other 
tome time, unable to proceed, the doctor put a gui- 
nea in bis hand, ae font him away: but it was not 
ſo with Mr Hans Va, he could 
perſon couid write. His mode was to dictate for as 
many hours together as te coutd ſpare, and atterwards 
correct the copy, which was again wrote out and cor- 
refed, perhaps feveral times. Or. 

In his natural diſpofition he was cheerful but ſe- 
rene. © He ErJayE0 his own joke, and ee on the 
wit of anoth cr ; bat never deicended from a certain 
dignity whaeh he thought indifpenſably acCcary. His 
experience furniſhed bim with ſome anecdote or ad- 
venture, ſuitable to every turn the diſcourſe could 
take ; and he was always wiiling” to communicate it. 
If in the hour of conviviality the diſcourſe took a turn, 
not conſiſtent with the molt ri igid chaſtity, he was not 
forward to reprove or take oflence; but any attack on 
religion, eſpecially in the company oct young people, 
was ſure to meet the moſt pointed diſapprobation. In 
converſation he was eaſy of acceſs, and gave readily 
to every one the beſt anſwer which occured: but, not 
fond of much ſpeaking himſelf, he did not always 
bear with patience, though commonly with filence, the 
„„ | | torward 
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forward and importunate; them with whom every 
man, and every thing, is either the 'very beſt or the 
very worſt poſſible; who exemplify, for the inſtruction 
of their auditors, thoſe common ideas which it is not 
poſſible could cfcape them; and think loudneſs, and 
the geſticulation of unneceffary warmth, can ſupply 
the place of argument and politeneſs. If the mirth 
degencrated into boiſterous laughter, he took his leave: 
% My companions,”” he would fay, „were too merry 
to be happy, or to let me be happy, ſo J left them.” 
He ſpoke better in pablic than was to be expected of 
one who wrote fo much, and pointed to his ſubject ; 
though he was ſometimes ſeduced into an eulogium on 
the uſefulneſs of the merchant, à character for which 
he entertained great reverence. - | 

Although he himfelf never drank wine undiluted 
with water, he partook willingly of the joys of the 
table, and that felicity of converſation, which a mo- 
derate applicatibn to the bottle excites awong men of 
parts; but he knew how the love of company infatu- 
ates young people, and the danger to which it expoſes 
them. The writer of this character is indebted to him 
beyond the power cf expreſſion, particularly for his 
advice, which he had the method of adminiſtering 
without giving difguſt ; and he never received fo ſeri- 
ous a caution as when at a public meeting, at the de- 
fire of Sir Joſeph Andrews, he ſung a ſong better than 
Mr Hanway expected. | | 

& In his tranſactions with the world, he was al- 
ways open, candid, and ſincere. Whatever he ſaid 
might be depended on with implicit confidence. He 
adhered to the ſtrict truth, even in the manner of his 
relation, and no brilliancy of thought could induce 
him to vary from the fact; but although ſo frank in 
his own proceedings, he had ſeen too much of life to 
be eaſily deceived by others; and he did not often 

lace a confidence that was betrayed. He did net, 
however, think the world fo degenerate as is common- 
WH | ly 
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ly imagined: And if I did,” he uſed to 2 we 
would not let it appear; for nothing can tend to effec- 
tually to make a man wicked, or to keen him ſo, as a 
marked ſuſpicion. Confidence is the reward of 
truth and fidelity; and theſe mould never be exerted 
in vain,”? 

In his department of commiſſioner for vidualling 
the navy, he was uncommonly afliduous and atten- 
tive, and kept the contractors, and perſons who had 
dealings with the office, at a great diſlance. He would 
not even accept a hare or pheaſant, or the ſmalleſt 
preſent, from any of them; and when any werg ſent 
bim he always returned them, not in a moroſe man- 
ner, as if he affected the exceſs of diſintereſtedneſs, 
but with ſome mild anſwer, ſuch as, . Mr Hanway 
returns many thanks to Mr for the preſent he 
intended him ; but he has made it a rule, not to accept 
any thing from any perſon engaged with the office; x 
rule, which, whilſt he acknowledges Mr 's good 
intentions, be hopes he will not expect him to break 
through.“ 

& With all this goodneſs Mr Hanway had a certain 
ſingularity of thought and manners, which was, per- 
haps the conſequence of his living the greater part of 
bis life in foreign countries, and never having been 
married, He was not by any means an inattentive ob- 
"ſerver, of the little forms of politeneſs; but as he had 
ſtudied them in various realms, ſelecting thoſe which 
be approved, his politeneſs differed from that of other 
people. His converſation had an air of originality 4: 
it which was Plcafing, far different from that of ſome 
very polite circles, in which a whole evening may be 
paſſed in perpetual chat, without a fing cle idea being 
ſtarted that has not had its round before" | 

« He knew well how much the happineſs of man- 
kind i 5 GeP ;cnacnt on honeſt induſtry, and received a 
pleaſvre, but pd deſcribed in words, when any of 
the objects of his charity cleanly apparelled, ard with 
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cheerful and contented countenances, came to pay 


their reſpects to him. He treated them as his ac- 


quaintances, entered into their concerns with a pater- | 
nal affection, and let them know that on any real emer- 
gency they might apply with confidence to him. It 
was this, rather than the largenefs of his gifts, that 
endeared him ſo much to the common people: he ne- 
ver walked out but he was followed by the good with- 
es, ſilent or expreſſed, of ſome to whom he had offer- 
ed relief. To meet the eye of him whom he had ob- 
liged, was to him the higheſt luxury; and no man 
enjoyed it oftener. 

Mr Hanway was a firm believer in the great truths 
of Chriſtianity ; and his piety was pure, fervent, ra- 
tional, and fincere. Beſides his Travels, and ſeveral! 
miſcellaneous productions, he alſo publiſhed a number 
of ſmall pieces, calculated to convey uſeful, moral, 
and religious inſtruction to the lower claſſes of 

mankind. | 
Authorities. Pugh's remarkable Occurrences 
in the Life of Jonas Hanway, &c. 8vo. r Han- 
wWay's Travels, &c. n 


THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT CLIVE; 


BARON OF PLASSEY. 
[A. b. 1725, to 1574. 


OBERT CLIVE was born at Styche, in the pariſh 
of Moreton-Say, near Market-Drayton, in Shrop- 
fhire, or the 29th of September, 1725. His father, 
Richard Clive, inherited the eſtate of Styche, the an- 


cient poſſeſſion of his family ; ; but thinking the income 
which 
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which ſcarcely exceeded five hundred pounds a year, 


too ſmall a proviſion, he followed the buſineſs of the 
law. In his early youth Robert Clive was ſent to a 


private ſchool, which was kept by Dr Eaton, of Loſ- 
tock, in Cheſhire. The dactor obſerved, that, in cou- 
rage and ſagacity, he far ſurpaſſed his fellows, and 
diſcerned in the ſchool- boy the character of the future 
hero. If,“ faid he, “that lad ſhould live to be a 
man, and an opportunity be given for the exertion of 
his talents, few names will be greater than his From 
this ſchool, at the age of eleven, he was removed to 
another at Market · Brayton. In that town ſtands, on 
the edge of an high hill, an ancient Gothic church, 

from the lofty ſteeple of which, at the diſtance of a 
few fect from the top, projects an old ſtone ſpout, in 
the form of a dragoon's head. On this head he once 
ſeated himſelf, to the great aſtoniſhment and terror of 
his ſchool. fellows who were gazing from below. He 
was not, however, inſenfible to danger, nor did he 
ſeek it unleſs it produced applauſe ; but then he flew 


with eagerneſs to meet it: for even when a boy he lo- 


ved honour more than be feared death. From the 
ſchool at Market-Drayton he was ſent to Merchant- 
Taylors ſchool, London ; but he did not long continue 
at that ſeminary : for his father reſolved once more to 
try the effect of a private ſchool, and entruſted him to 
the care of Mr Sterling, of Hemel. Hempſtead, a vi- 
lage i in Hertfordſhire; where he continued till he ob- 
tained the appointment of a writer in the ſervice of the 
Eaſt India company. From a diſlike to conftraint, 
and an abhorrence of all compuifion, the academical 
attainments of young Clive ſeldom obtained, or deſer- 


ved much applauſe from his maſters; but they all a- 


greed in giving him the character of the moſt unlucky 


boy they ever had in their ſchools. However, after his 


arrival in India, he devoted ſome of his leiſure hours 
. ſtu dy, and much eee himſelf i in claſſical lite- 
ature. 0 J 
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It was in 1743 that Mr Clive was ated A wr. 
ter in the ſcrvice of the Eaſt India company. He em- 
barked in one of their ſhips, and arrived at Madras in 
the year 1744, in the 19th year of his age. The ſame 
diſtike to the drudgery of the deſk, the ſame impa- 
tience of controul, which diſtinguiſhed him at ſchool, 
ſtill marked his character, and rendered his appoint- 
ment as troubleſome to his ſuperiors, as it was irk- 
ſome to himſelf. On one occation, his conduct to the 

ſecretary, under whom.the writers are placed, was fo 

inconſiſtent with what was ſuppoſed to be the proper 

dation of office, that the governor, to whom rt 
was reported, commanged him to afk the fecretary's 
pardon. AE: pay images was made in terms of cx- 
treme contempt ; but the ſecretary received it Sra- 
ciouſly, and Mette him to dinner. No, ſir,“ re- 
plied Clive, the governot did not command me to 
dine with you.“ 

On the ſurrender of Madras to the French admiral, 
Monſieur de la Bourdonnais, in September, 1746, the 
company's ſervants, both civil and military, became 
priſoners on parole. But as Monſieur Dupleix, who 
was commander in chief of the French forces in India, 
and who was not preſent at the ſurrender, refuſed to 
ratiſy the treaty, and made the Englifh priſoners to 
the town, inſiſting upon their taking a freſh parole 
from the new governor; the Engliſh, on their part, 
conſidered their engagement to Bourdonnais as bro- 
ken, and thought themſelves at liberty to make their 
eſcape, if pofſible, and to take up arms when oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer. Accordingly Mr Clive, diſguiſed 
as a Moor, in the dreſs of the country, end a few o- 


thers, eſcaped to St David's, which lies on the ſame 


coaſt, at the diſtance of twenty-one miles to the ſouth. 

Shortly after his arrival, he happened to be engaged 
in a party at cards with two enſigns, who were de- 
tected in a combination to cheat the reſt of the com- 


pany, The enſigus had won large ſums, which, as 


their 
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their knavery was proved, the loſers refuſed -to pay ; 
but the threats of the two gamblers ſoon intimidated 
all but Clive, who ſtill perſiſted in his refuſal, and ac- 
cCepted the challenge which the boldeſt of them gave. 
Clive delivered his fire; but his antagoniſt, as each had 
only a ſingle piftol, reſerved his, and, quitting his 
ground, preſented the piſtol to Mr Clive's head, and 
bade him aſk his life. After ſome hefitation Clive 
complied; but his antagoniſt telling him he muſt alſo 
recaat the expreſſions he had uſed to his diſhonour, 
and promiſe payment of the money, for that other- 


_ wiſe he would fire; “ Fire, and be damned,” faid 


Clive, © 1 ſaid you cheated me; I ſay fo ftill, nor will 
I ever pay you.” The ealign, finding that all remon- 
ſtrances were vain, called him a madman, and threw 
away his piftol, When Clive was complimented by 
his friends on his behaviour on this occation, he made 
the following remark : 4 Ihe man has given me my 
life, and I have no right in future to mention' his be- 
haviour at the card-table, although I wiil never pay 
him, nor ever keep him company.“ In other con- 
teſts with ſome of his brother-officers, Clive alto di- 
played the ſame intrepidity. 

In 1747, being diſguſted with his former ſituation at 
Madras, and weary of an idle life at St David's, Mr Clive 
ſolicited and obtained a commiſſion in the military ſer- 
vice. The events of the years 1747 and 1748 gave him 
few opportunities of exertingthe talents he poſſeſſed; yet 
even in thoſe few he exbibited ſuch proofs of an ardent, 
inflexible mind, as raiſed the admiration, and engaged 
the confidence of the troops. After the capture of Ma- 
Gras, the power of the French had obtained the aſcen- 
dancy through the whole Carnatick ; but the arrival of 
admiral Boſcawen with two thouſand regular troops, 
in July, 1748, raiſed the hopes of the government of 
St David's, and determined them to retrieve their ſink- 
ing reputation, by an attack on Pondicherry, a neigh- 
bouring fort, and the principal ſettlement, At this 
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. our young enſign diſtinguiſhed bimſelf by his gal 
lant behaviour in the defence of the advanced trench, 5 
which the enemy attacked with tnch retolution, that 
ſome of the officers in the fame detachment tell, and 
he himſelf received a ſhot in his hat, and another in 
His coat. But, notwithſtanding this partial ſucceſs, the 


Engliſn were ſoon after compelled to raile the hege, wy 


and to return to Fort St David's. 
The ſeaſon for military operations being over, the 
troops remained inactive at St David's; and the trea- 
ty of Aix la Chapelle being afterwards concluded, lieu- 
tenant Clive, to whoſe active mind the idleneſs, which 
in tirae of peace attends a ſoldier's life, was extremely 
irklome, returned to the civil eſtabliſnment, and was 
admitted to the fame rank as that which he would 
have held if he had never quitted the civil for the mi- 
litary line. His income was now confiderably increa- 
fed by bis appointment to the office of commiſſary to 
the Britiſh troops; an appointment Which the friend - 
ſhip of major Lawrence had procured: him. He has! 
not been long ſettled at Madras, when he was feized' 
with a fever of the nervous kind, which greatly injured . 
his conſtitution, and of which be is ſaid to have felt 
the effects to the end of his life when not engaged in 
active ſervices. 5 
In order to underſtand the nature of thoſe militar 7 
operations in Which Clive was afterwards engaged in 
the Eaft-Indies, it will be neceſſary here to take ſome 
notice of the ſtate of affairs in that country. After 
the peace of Aix-la Chapelle, by which an end was put 
to hoſtilities between the Engliſh and French, Monſ. 
Dupleix, a man of ceurage and abilities, who com- 
manded the French force in India, began by his in- 
trigues to ſow the ſeeds of diſſention among the na- 
bobs, in hopes thereby to increaſe the power and 
wealth of the French in Hindoſtan. Nizam Almuluck, 
the Mogul's viceroy of Decan, having a right of no- 
* a governor of the Carnatick, now more ge- 
ncrally 
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nerally known by the name of the Nabob of Arcot, 
appointed Anaverdy Than to that office in the year 
1745. The viceroy dying was ſucceeded in his vice- 
royalty, or ſubahſhip, by his ſecond ſon Nazirzing, 
whom the Mogul confirmed. He was oppoſed. in his. 
pretenſions by his own couſin Muzapherzing, who had 
recourſe to the aſſiſtance af M. Dupleix, and obtained. 
from him a reinforcement of Europeans and artillery, 
in conſideration of many preſents, and promiles, 
which he fulfilled in the ſequel, Thus reinforced, and 
Joined by one Chunda Saib, an active Indian chief, he 
took the field againſt his kinſman Nazirzing, who was 
-Tupported'by a body of : Engliſh troops under Colonel 
Lawrence. The French, dreading an engagement, re- 
tired in the night; and Muzapherzing, ſeeing himſelf 
abandoned by all his own troops, appealed to the cle- 
mency of his couſin, who ſpared his life, but detained 
him as a ſtate priſoner. In this fituation, be formed 
i conſpiracy againſt his kinſman's life, with Nazir- 
zing's prime miniſter, and the Nabobs of Cadupab 


and Condaneor, then in his camp; and the conſpira- 


tors were encouraged in their ſcheme by Dupleix and 
Chunda Saib, Who had retired to Pondicherry. Thus 
ftimulated, they murthered Nazirzing in kis-camp, 
and proclaimed Muzapherzing-viceroy of Decan. lu 
the tents of the murthered viceroy they found an im- 
menſe treakure, of which a great ſhare fell to M. Du» 
pleix, whom Muzapherzing the uſurper at this time 
aſſociated in the government. By virtue of this aſſocia- 
tion the Frenchman aſſumed the ſtate and formalities. 
of an eaſtern prince; and he and his colleague Muza- 
pherzing appointed Chunda Saib nabob of Arcot. A- 
naverdy Khan, the late Nabob, had been, in 1749, de- 
feated and flain by Muzapberzing and Chunda Saib, 
with the aſſiſtance of their French auxiliaries; and his 
fon Mahommed Ali Khan had put himſelf under the 
Protection of the Engliſh at Madras, and was confirm- 
ed by Nazirzing, and his father's ſucceſſor iu the na- 
8 | bobſhip 
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bobſhip or government of Arcot. This government,. 
therefore, was diſputed between Mahommed Ali Khan, 
appointed by the legal viceroy Nazuzing, ſupported 
by the Engliſh company, and Chunda Saib, nomina- 
ted by the uſurper Muzapherzing, and protected by 
Dupleix, who commanded at Pondicherry. Muza- 
pherzing did not long ſurvive his uſurpation. In 1731 
the ame nabobs Who had promoted him to bis kinſ- 
man's place, thinking themſclves ill-rewarded for their 
ſervices, fell upon them faddenly, routed his troops, 
and put him to death; and next day the chiefs of the 
army proclaimed Sallabatzing, brother to Nazirzing, 
viceroy of Decan. On the other hand, the Mogul ap- 
pointed Gauzedy Khan, who was the elder brother of 
Sallab-tzing ; and this prince confirmed Mahommed 
Ali Khan in the government of Arcot : but the affairs 
of the Mogul's court were tnen in ſuch confuſion, that 
he could not ſpare an army to ſupport the nomination 
he had made, Chunda Saib, nabob of Arcot, having 
been depoſed by the great mogul, who placed Ana- 
verdy Khan in his room, he reſolved to recover his go- 
vernment by force, and had recourſe to the French 

eneral at Pondicherry, who reinforced him with two 
thouſand ſepoys, or ſoldiers of the country, fixty caf? 
frees, and four hundred and twenty French troops, on 
condition that, if he proved ſucceſsful in his enterprize, 
he ſhould cede to the French the town of Velur, in the 
neighbourkood of Pondicherry, with its dependencies, 
conſiſting of forty-five villages. Thus reinforced, he 
defeated his rival Anaverdy ! Than, who loſt his life in 
the engagement, re- aſſumed the government of Arcot, 
and punctually performed the conditions which had 
been ſtipulated by his French allies. 

-Mahommed Ali Khan, at the death of his father, 
had fled to Tiruchirapalli, and folicited the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh, who favoured bim with a reinforcement- 
of money, men, and'ammunition, under the couduct. 


of major Lawrence, a brave and e officer 
k By 
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By dint of this ſupply, he gained ſome advantages O- 
ver the enemy, who were obliged to rœtreat; but no 
deciſive blow was given. Mahommed after wards re- 
paired in perſon to Fort St David's, to demand more 
powerful taccours, alledging that his fate was connect- 
ed with the intereſt of the Engliſh company, which in 
time would be obliged to abandon the whole coaſt, 
ſhould they allow the enemy to proceed in their con- 
queſts. In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, he 
received another ſtrong reinforcement, under the com- 
mand of captain Cope ; but nothing of importance was 
attempted, and the Engliſh auxiliaries retired. Then 
Mahomined was attacked by the enemy, who obtain- 
ed a complete victory over him. Finding it impoſfible 
to maintain his footing by his own ſtrength, he enter- 
ed into a cloſe alliance with the Englith, and ceded to 
them ſome.commercial points, which had long been 
in ;difpute. Then they detached captain Tope to 
Put Tiruchirapalli i in a poſture of defence; while cap- 
tain De Gingins, à Swils officer, marched at the head 
of four hundred Europeans to the nabob's aſſiſtance. 
The two zar mies, being pretty equal in ſtrength, lay 
encamped in fight of each other a whole month; du- 
ring which nothing happened but a few ſkirmiſhes, 
which generally terminated to the, advantage of the 
Engliſh auxiliaries. 

Such was the ſtate of the COMPAany 8 e when 
Clive reſumed the military character. Having obtain- 
ed a captain's commiſſion, he ugdertook to conduct a 
detachment into the province of Arcot ; and accore 
dingly began his march at the head of two hundred 

and ten Europeans, with five hundred fepoys. Such 
was the reſolution, ſecrecy, and diipatch, with which 
captain Clive conducted this enterprize, that the ene- 
my knew nothing of his motions until he was in poſ- 
teſon of the capital, which he took without oppoſi- 
tion. The inhabitants, expecting to be pinndered, of- 
fered him a large ſum to ſpare their city: but they de- 
D 3 red 
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rived their ſecurity from the generoſity and diſcretion” 


of the conqueror. He refuſed the preffered ranſom, 
and iſſued a proclamation, Intimating, that thoſe who 
were willing to remain in their houſes ſhould be pro- 
tected from inſult and! injury, and the reſt have leave 

to retire with all their effects, except proviſions, for 
which he promiſed to pay the full value. By this ſage 
conduct he conciliated the affections of the” people 0 
entirely, that even thoſe who quitted the place {up- 
phed him with exact intelligence of the enemy's de- 


ligns, when he was beſieged in the ſequel, The town 


was in a little time inveſted Uy Raja Saib, fon of Chun - 
da Salb, at the head of a numerous army; and the o- 
perations of the fiege were conducted by European en- 
gincers. Though their approaches were retarded by 


the repeated and refolute ſallies of Mr Clive, they at 


length effected two breaches, ſuppoſed to be practica- 


hey 


ble; and on the rath day of October, in the year 1751, - 


gave a general aſſault. Clive having received intima- 
tion of their deſign, had made ſuch preparations for 
their reception, that they were repulſed in every quar- 


ter with great loſs, and obliged to raife the ſiege with 


the utmoſt precipitation. 


Captain Clive, nat contented with the reputation | 


he had acquired from his noble defence, was no ſooper 
reinforced by a detachment under captain Kirkpatricic 
from Trichinogoly, than he marched in purſuit of the 
enemy, whom he overtook in t! he plains of Aranic, 
There, on the third day of December, he attacked 
them with irreſiſtible impetuoſity ; and, after an ob- 


ſtirate diſpute, obtained a complete victory at a very 
{mall expence. The forts of Timery, Caujeveram, 


and Aranie, iurrendered to the terror of his name, ra- 
ther than to the force of his arms; and he returned to 
Fort St David's in triumph. He had enjoyed a very 
'few weeks of repoſe, when he was ſummoned to the 
held by freſh incurſions of the enemy. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1752 he marched with a {mall detach- 
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ment to Madras, where he. was joined by a reinforce- 
ment from Bengal, the whole number not exceeding 
three hundred Europeans, and aſſembled a body of the 
natives, that he might have at leaſt the appearance of 
an army. With theſe he proceeded to Koveripauk, a- 
bout fifteen miles from Arcot, where he found the 
French and Indians, conſiſting of fiſteen hundred ſe- 
poys, ſeventeen hundred horſe, a body of natives, and 
one hundred and fifty Europeans, with eight pieces of 
cannon, Though th ey were advantageouſly poſted 
and entrenched, 4900 the day was already far advanced, 
Mr Clive advanced againſt them with his uſual intre- 
pidity ; but the victory remained ſome time in ſuſ- 
od oe It was now Gark, and the battle doubtfal, 
en Mr Clive ſent round a detackment to fall on the 
rear of the French battery. This attack was executed 
with great reſolution, while the Engliſh in front enter- 
ed the entrenchments with their bayonets fixed; and, 
though very little tinctured with difcipline, diſplayed 
the ſpirit and aGnity of hardy veterans. This double 
attack diſconcerted the enemy in ſuch a manner, that 
they ſoon deſiſted from all oppoſition. A conſiderable 
carnage enſued; yet the greater part of the enemy, both 
horfe and Foot, ſaved themſelves by flight, under co- 
ver of the darkneſs. The French, to a 'man, threw 
down their arms, and furrendered themſelves prizoners 
of war; and all the cannon and baggage fell into the 
hands of the victor. 
The province of Arcot being thus cleared of the e- 
nemy, Mr Clive with his forces returned to Fort St 
David's, where he found major Lawrence juit arrived 
trom England, to take upon him the command of the 
troops in the company's fervice. On the eighteenth” 
day of March, this officer, accompanied by Mr Clive, 
took the field, and was joined by captain De Gingins 
Ys Tiruchirapalli. From hence he detached Mr Clive, 
ith four hundred European ſoldiers, a few Mahratta 

bor ſe, and a body of ſepoys, to cut off the enemy's 16 
treat: 
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treat to Pondicherry. In the courſe of this expedition 


he diſlodged a ſtrong body of the foe, poſted at Sami- 
averam, and obliged Chunda Saib to throw a body of 
troops into a ſtrong fortified temple, or pagoda, upon 
the river Koleroon, which was immediately inveſted. 
The commanding officer, in attempting to eſcape, was 
flain with ſome others, and the reſt ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion. They were fill 5 in poſſufſion of another for- 
tified temple, which he alſo befieged in form, and re- 
duced by capitulation. Having ſubdued theſe forts, 
he marched directly to Volconda, whither he under- 

ood the French ee 17's D*Anteuil had retired. 
He found that officer entrenched in a village, from 
whence he drove him with precipitation, and made 


himſelf maſter of the French cannon. The enemy at- 


tempted to fave themſelves in a neighbouring fort; 
but the gates being ſhut againſt them by the governor 
who was apprebenfive they would be followed pell- 
melPby the Engliſh, captain Clive attacked them with 


great fury, and made a conſiderable 4iughter ;z but his 


humanity .being ſhockee at this carnage, he ſent a flag 
of truce to the vanquiſhed, with terms of cap ation, 
which they readily embraced. Theſe articles import- 


ed, That D' Anteuil, and three other officers, thuuld 


remain priſoners on parole for one year; that ih- gar- 
riſon ſhould be exchanged, and the money aud the 
ſtores be delivered to the nabob whom the Engliſh ſup- 
ported. | 

During theſe tranſactions Chunda Saib lay encamp- 
ed with an army of thirty thouſand men at Syrinham, 
an iſland in the neighbourhood of Tiruchirapaili, 
which he longed eagerly to poſſeis. Hither major 
Lawrence marched with his indian allies, and took his 
meaſures ſo well, that the enemy's proviſions were en- 
tirely intercepted. Chunda Saib, in attempting to fly, 
was taken priſoner by the nabob of Tanjore, an ally 
of the Engliſh company, who ordered his head to be 


Kruck off, in order to prevent the diſputes which o- 
therwiſe 
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merwiſe would have ariſen among the captors. The 
main body of the army being attacked by major Law- 
rence, and totally defeated, the iſland of Syrinbam 
was ſurrendered, and about a thouſand European 


French ſoldiers, under the command of Mr Law, ne- 


phew to the famous Law who ſchemed the Miſſiſſippi 
company, fell into the hands of the conquerors, in- 
cluding thirty officers, and forty pieces of cannon, and 
ten mortars, M. Dupleix, thongh cxceediggly mor- 


tified by this difaſter, reſolved to maintain the cauſe 


he had eſpouſed. He proclaimed Raja Szib, the fon 
of Chunda Saib, nabob of Areot ; and afterwards pre- 


tenied that he himſelf had received from the mogul 


tanids or commiſſions, appointing him. governor of all 
the Carnatic, from the river Kriſtnah to the ſea: but 
theſe fanids appeared in the ſequel to be forged. In 
order to compleat the comedy, a ſuppoſed meſſenger 
from Delhi was received at Pondicherry as ambaſſador 


from the mogul, Dupleix, mounted on an elephant,. 


preceded by muſic and dancing women, in the orien- 
tal manner, received in public his commiſſion from the 
hands of the pretended ambaſſador. He affected the 
eaſtern ſtate, kept his darbar or court, where he ap- 


peared fitting croſs-legged on a ſopha, and received. 


preſents as prince of the country from his own coun- 
Ci], as well as from the natives. In the mean time, 
hoſtilities continued between the forces of the two 
companies, as auxiliaries to the contending nabobs. 
The Enghih, under major Kinnier, made an unſuc- 


cefsfu] attempt upon Gingee, a ſtrong town fituated 


to the weſt of Pondicherry. Major Lawrence defeat- 
ed a ſtrong body of French and natives, commanded 


by Dupleix's nephew, M. de Kerjean, in the neigh- 


bourhood of Pondicherry, and took him pritoner, to- 


gether with fifteen officers : after this ſucceſs, Mr Clive 
reduced the forts of Covelong and Chengalput, the laſt 


very ſtrong. ſituated about forty. miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Madras. | 
5 | After 
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After theſe ſervices, captain Clive returned to'Eng- 


land, where he was received by the Eaſt India com- 
pany with great diſtinction; and, as a teſtimony of 
their ſenſe of his military merit, they requeſted him to 


accept of an elegant diamond. hilted ſword. This, 


however, he declined, unleſs the tame preſent ſhould 
be made to colonel. eee which was accordingly 


done. The:ſwords coft feven hundred. pounds each. 
Soon after Clive's arrival in England, he was lolici- 
ted, by the directors of the Eaſt India company, to 
accept the appointment of governor of Fort St David, 
with a right of ſucceſſion to the government of Madras; 


and, as he expreſſed his willingneſs to ſerve them, they 


procured for him the commiſſion of heutenant-colonel 
in the royal ſervice, together with the command of 
three companies of the royal artillery, and of tome 
-hundreds of the king's troops. With this force he was 
ordered to join the Mahrattas on the coaſt of Hindoſ- 
tan; and, in conjunction with them, to attack the 
French, whoſe power was at that time extremely for- 
midable to the Engliſh Eaſt India company. But find- 
ing on his arrival at Bombay that an end had been put 
to hoſtilities between the Engliſh and French in India, 


he formed a ſcheme of employing the Engliſh forces, 


in conjunction with the Mahrattas, againſt Angria, a 
very formidable neighbouring pirate, whoſe frequent 
depredations were injurious to the Engliſh ſettlements. 
Having communicated his plan to admiral Watſon, 
that naval officer readily concurred in it; and accor- 


-dingly on the th of February, 1756, proceeded with 


a diviſion of ſhips, having on board a body o troops 


-commanded by colonel Clive, to Geriah, the capital 


of Angria's dominions. They found in the neighbour- 
hood of Geriah the Mahratta fleet, conſiſting of four 
grabs, and forty imaller veſſels, called gallivats, lying 


to the northward of the place, in a creck calle d Raji- 


Pore; and a land army of horſe and foot, amounting 


to ſeven or eight thouſand men, the whole command - 
ek 
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ed by Rhamagee Punt, who had already taken one 
ſmall fort, and was actually treating about the e 
der of Geriah. Angria himſelf had quitted the place; 
but his wife and family remained under the protection 
of his brother-in- law; who, being ſummoned to ſur- 
render by a meſſage from. the admiral, replied, that he 
would defend the place to the laſt extremity. In con- 
iequence of this refufal the whole Engliſh fleet, in two 
divitions, ſailed on the twelfth day of February into 
the harbour, and ſuſtained a-warm fire from the ene- 
my's batteries as they paſſed, as well as from the grabs 
poſted in the harbour for that purpoſe : this however 
was ſoon filenced after the ſhips were brought to their 
ſtations ſo as to return the ſalutation. Between the 
hours of four and five in the afternoon, a ſhell being 
thrown into one of Angria's armed veſſels fet her on 
fire; and the flames coinmunicating to the reſt, they 
were all deſtroyed : between fix and teven the fort was 
ſet on fire hy another thell, and ſoon after the firing 
ceaſed on both ſides, The admiral, ſuſpecting that 
the governor would ſurrender it to the Mahrattas ra- 
ther than to the Engliſh, diſembarked all the troops 
under Mr Clive, that he might be at hand in caſe of 
emergency, to take poſſeſſion. In the mean time the 
fort was bombarded ; the line of battle ſhips were 
warped near enough to batter in breach; and then the 
admiral ſent an officer, with a flag of truce, to the 


governor, requiring him to ſarrender. His propoſal 


being again rejected, the Engliſh ſhips renewed their 
fire next day with redoubled vigour. About one 
o'clock the magazine of the fort blew up; and at four 
the garriſon hung out a white flag for capituiation. 
The parley that enſucd proved ineffectual; the en- 
gagement began again, and continued till fifteen mi- 
nutes after five; when the white flag was diiplayed a- 
gain, and now the governor ſubmitted to the terms 
which were impoſed. Angria's flag was immediately 
hauled down; and two Engliſh captains, 9 pol- 
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ſeſſion of the fort with a detachment, forthwith hoift- 
ed the Britiſh enſign. To theſe captains, whoſe names 
were Buchanan and Forbes, the Mahrattas offered a. 
bribe of fifty thouſand rupees, if they would allow 
them to pals their guard, that they might take poſſeſ- 
fion of the fort for themſelves; but this offer was re- 
jected with diſdain, and immediately diſclofed to co- 
lone! Clive, who took effectual meaſures to fruſtrate 
their deſign. In this place, which was reduced with 
very inconfideradle loſs, the conquerors found above 
two hundred cannon, fix braſs mertars, and ammuni- 
tion, with money and effects to the value of one hun- 
cred and thirty thouſand pounds. The flect which was 
deſtroyed confifted of eight grabs, one {hip wee 
two upon the ſtocks, and a good number of gallivats. 
Among the priſoners, the” admiral found Angria's 
wife, children, and mother, towards whom he de— 
meaned himſelf with great humanity. Three hundred 
European ſoldiers, and as many ſepoys, were left to 
guard the fort; and four of the company's veſicls re- 
mained in the harbour for the defence of the place, 
which was extremely well ſituated for commerce. 
After this tranfaction, colonel Clive ſailed for Fort 
St David, where he arrived in April, 1556 but his 
ſtay there was ſhort ; for Calcutta being taken by the 
nabob of Bengal, he was ſummoned to Madras, where 
he was appointed to the command of the troops which 
were ſent from thence to the relief of the Englith in 
Bengal. He embarked en board admiral Watſon's 
ſquadron, having with him 1200 Tepoys, and 750 Eu- 
ropeans, 250 of which were in the king's ſervice. 
They arrived in Ballafor road on the 28ch of Decem- 
ber; and the next day colonel Clive landed, and with 
the aſſiſtance of the ſquadron, in 24 hours, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Bulbudgia, a place of great firength, 
though very ill-detended. On the firſt of January the 
2dmiral, with two ſhips, . before the town of 
Cale :utta 
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Calcutta, and was received by a briſk fire from the 
batteries. This ſalute was returned ſo warmly, that 
the enemy's guns were ſoon filenced, and in leſs than 
two hours the place and fort were abandoned. Colo- 
nel Clive, on the other ſide, had inveſted the town, 
and made his attack with that vigour and intrepidity 
peculiar to himſelf, which greatly contributed to the 


ſudden reduction of the ſettlement. As ſoon as the 


fort was ſurrendered, the brave and active captain 
Coote, with his Majeſty” S troops, took poſſeſſion, and 
found ninety- one pieces of cannon, four mortars, abun- 
dance of ammunition, ſtores, and proviſion, with ev ery 
requiſite for ſu taining an obſtinate fiege. Thus tlie 
Englith were re-eftablithed in the two ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes on the Ganges, with the inconfiderabie loſs of 


nine ſeamen killed, and three ſoldiers. A few days 


after, Hughley, a city of great trade, ſituated higher 

up the river, was reduced with as little difficulty, "but 
infinitely greater prejuchice to the nabob, as here his 
ſtorehouſes of ſalt, and vaſt granarres for the ſupport 
of his army, were burnt and deftroyed. Incenſed at 
the almoſt inſtantaneous loſs of all his conqueſts, and 
demolition of the city of Hughley, the viceroy of Ben- 
gal diſcouraged all advances to an accommodation 
which was propoſed by the admiral and chiefs of the 
company, and aſſembled an army of twenty thoutand 
horſe and fifteen thouſaud foot, fully refolved to expel 
the Engliſſi out of his dominions, and take ample ven- 
geance for the difgraces he had lately ſuſtained. He 


was ſeen marching by the Engliſh camp in his way to 


Calcutta on the ſecond of F ebruary, where he encamp- 
ed, about a mile from the town. Colonel Clive im- 
mediately made application to the admiral for a rein- 
forcement; and fix hundred men, under the command 
of captain Warwick, were accordingly drafted from 
the different ſhips, and ſent to aſſiſt his little army. 

Clive drew out his forces, advanced in three columns 
towards the enemy, and began the attack io vigorouſ- 
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Iy, that the viceroy retreated, after a feeble reſiſtance, 
with the loſs of a, thouſand men killed, wounded, and 
taken priſoners, five hundred hories, great numbers of 
draft bullocks, and four elephants. Though this ad- 
vantage was leſs deciſive than could be wiſhed, yet it 
ſufficiently intimidated the nabob into conceſſions 
much to the honour and advantage of the company. 
Admiral Watfon gave him to underſtand, in a letter, 
that this was no more than a ſpecimen of what the 
Britiſh arms, when provoked, could perform. The 
ſuba deſired the negoctation might be renewed, and in 
a few days the treaty was concluded. le promiſed 
not to diſturb the Engliſh in any of thoſe privileges or 
poſſe ſſions ſpecified in the firm, and granted by the 
Mogul : that all merchandite belonging to the com- 
pany ſhouid paſs and repaſs in every part of the pro- 
vince of Bengal, free of duty: that all the Englitih fac- 
tories ſeized the preceding year, or fince, ſhould be 
reſtored, with the money, goods, and effects apper- 
taining : that all damages ſuſtained by the Engliitr 
ſhould be repaired, and their loſſes repaid : that the 
Engliſh ſhould have liberty to fortify Calcutta in what- 
ever manner they thought proper without interrup- 
tion: that they ſhould have the liberty. of coining all 
the gold and bullion they imported, which inould pals | 
current in the province: that he would remain in ſtrict᷑ 
friendſhip and alliance with the Engliſh, ute his utmoſt 
endeavours to heal up the late diviſious, and reſtore 
the former good underftanding between them. All 
which ſeveral articles were ſolemnly ſigned and ſcaled 
with the nabob's own hand. 

Such were the terms obtained for the company by 
the ſpirited and gallant conduct of the two Englith 
commanders. They had, however, too muck diſcern- | 
ment to rely on the promiſes of the nabob, who had 
broken former engagements; but they prudently diſ- 
ſembled their ſentiments, until he had thoroughly re- 
{lated the affairs * the company, and reduced the 
| French 
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French power in this province. In order to adjuſt the 
points that required diſcuſſion, the ſelect committee 
For the company's affairs appointed Mr Watts as their 
commiliary at the court of the ſuba, to whom he was 
perſonally known, as well as to his miniſters, among 
whom he had acquired a confiderable influence. No- 
thing leſs could have balanced the intereſt which the 
French, by their art of intriguing, had raiſed among 
the favourites of the viceroy. While Mr Watts was 
employed at Muxadavad, in counterworking thoſe in- 
trigues, and keeping the Suba ſteady to his engage- 
ments, the admiral and Mr Clive refolved to avail 
themſelves of their armament in attacking the French 
 Jettlements in Bengal. The chief object of their de- 
figns was the reduction of Chandernagore, fituated 
higher up the river than Calcutta, of confiderable 
ftrength, and the chief in importance of any poſſeſſed 
by that nation in the bay. Colonel Clive being rein- 
forced by three hundred men from Bombay, began his 
march to Chandernagore, at the head of ſeven hun- 
dred Europeans and one thouſand fix hundred Indians, 
where, on his firft arrival, he took poſſeſſion of all the 
out-poſts, except one redoubt mounted with eight 
pieces of cannon, which he left to be filenced by the 
admiral. On the eighteenth of March the admirals 
Watſon and Pococke arrived within two miles of the 
French ſettlement, with the Kent, Tiger, and Saliſ- 
bury men of war, and found their paſſage obſtruc- 
ted by booms laid acrofs the river, and ſeveral veſſels 
Funk in the channel. Theſe difficulties being removed, 
they advanced early on the twenty-fourth, and drew 
up in a line before the fort, which they battered with 
great fury for three hours; while colonel Clive was 
making his approaches on the land fide, and playing 
vigorouſly from the batteries he had raiſed. Their 
united efforts ſoon obliged the enemy to ſubmithon. 
A flag of truce was waved over the walls, and the 
place ſurrendered by capitulation. The keys were 
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delivered to captain Latham, of the Tiger, and in the 

afternoon colonel Clive, with the King's troops, took 
poſſeſſion. Thus the reduction of a firong fortreſs, 
garriſoned by five hundred Europeans, and one thous 
land two hundred Indians, defended by one hundred 
and twenty-three pieces of cannon, and three mortars, 
well provided with all kinds of ſtores and neceſſaries, 
and of very great importance to the enemy's commerce 
in India, was accompliſhed with a loſs not exceeding 
forty men on the fide of the conquerors. By the 
treaty of capitulation the director, countellors, and in- 
ferior ſervants of the ſettlement were allowed to de- 
part with their wearing apparel : the Jeſuits were per- 


mitted to take away their church ornaments, and the 


natives to remain in the full exertion of their liberties; 
but the garriſon were to continue prifoners of war. 
The goods and money found in the place were confi- 
derable; but the principal advantages aroſe from the 
ruin of the head ſettlement of the enemy on the Gan- 
ges, which could not but interfere with the Engliſh 
commerce in theſe parts. 

Succeſs had hitherto attended all the operations of 
the Britiſh commanders, becauſe they were concerted 
with forefight and inanimity, and executed with that 
vigour and ſpirit which defervedly raiſed them high in 
the eſteem of their country. They reduced the nabob 
to reaſonable terms of accommodation before they a- 
larmed the French; and now the power of the latter 
was deftroyed, they entered upon meaſures to objige the 
viceroy to a ſtrict performance of the treaty he had ſo 
lately figned. However ſpecious his promiſes were, 
they found him extremely dilatory in the execution of 
ſeveral articles of the treaty, which in effect was the 
fame to the Engliſh commerce as if none ha? been 
concluded, The company's goods were loaded with 
high duties, and ſeveral other infractions of the peace 
committed, upon ſuch pretences as evidently demon- 


rated that he ſcught to come to an open rupture as 
den 
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Joon as his projets were ripe for execution. In a 
word, he diſcovered all along a manifeſt partiality to 
the French, whoſe emiſſaries cajoled him with pro- 
miſes that he ſhould be joined by ſuch a body of their 
European troops, under M. de Bufſy, as would en- 
able him to cruſh the power of the Engliſh, whom 
they had taught him to fear and to hate. As recom- 
mencing hoſtilities againſt fo powerful a prince was in 
itſelf dangerous, and, if potlible, to be avoided, the 
affair was laid before the council of Calcutta, and can- 
vaſſed with all the circumſpection and caution that a 
meaſure required, on which. depended the fate of the 
Whole trade of Bengal. Mr Watts from time to time 
ſent them intelligence of every tranſaction in the ſuba's 
cabinet; and although that prince publicly declared 
He would caufe him to be impaled as ſoon as the Eng- 
liſh troops ſhould be put in motion within the king= 
dom of Bengal, he bravely ſacrificed his own ſafety to 
the intereſt of the company, and exhorted them to 
proceed with vigour” in their military operations. 
During theſe deliberations à moſt fortunate incident 
occurred, that foon determined the council to come 
to an open rupture. The leading perſons in the vice- 
ray's court found themſelves oppreſſed by his haugh- 
tineſs and infolence. The ſame ſpirit of diſcontent 
appeared among the principal officers: of his army; 
they were well acquainted with his perfidy, ſaw his 
preparations for war, and were {enfible that the peace 
of the country could never be reſtored, unleſs either 
the Engliſb were expelled, or the nabob depoted. In 
conſequence, a plan was concerted for divefting him 
of all his power; and the conſpiracy was conducted 
by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime miniſter and chief com- 
mander, a nobleman of great influence and authority 
in the province. The project was communicated by 
Ali Khan to Mr Watts, and ſo improved by the ad- 
dreſs of that gentleman as in a manner to enſure ſuc- 
ceſs. A treaty was actually concluded between this 
LE 3-3 Meer 
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Meer Jaffier Ali Khan and the Engliſh company; and a 
plan concerted with this nobleman and the other mal- 
contents for their defection from the viceroy. 'I heſe 
previous meaſures being taken, colonel Clive was or- 
dered to take the field with his little army. Admiral 
Watſon undertook the defence of Chandernagore ; and 
the garriſon was detached to reinforce the colonel, to- 
gether with fifty ſeamen to be employed as gummers, 
and in directing the artillery, Then Mr Watts, de- 
ceiving the ſuba's ſpies, by whom be was ſurrounded, 
withdrew himſelf from Muxadavad, and reached the 
Engliſh camp in ſafety. On the nineteenth of June a 
detachment was ſent to attack Cutwa fort ard town, 
ſituated on that branch of the, river forming the land 
Caſſimbuzar. This place ſurrendered at the firſt ſum- 
mons; and here the colonel halted with the army for 
three days, expecting advices from Ali Khan, Hitap- 
pointed of the hoped-for intelligence, he croffed the 
river, and marched to Plaſſey, where he encamped. 
On the twenty-third, at day break, the Suba advanced 


to attack him, at the head of fifteen thouſand horie,, 


and near thirty thouſand infantry, with about forty 
pieces of heavy cannon, conducted and managed by 
French gunners, on whoie courage and dexterity he 
placed great dependance. They began to cannonade 
the Engliſh camp about fix in the morning, but a ſe- 
vege ſhower falling at noon they withdrew their artil- 
lery. Colonel Clive ſeized this opportunity to take 
Poſſeſſion of a tank and two other poſts. of conſe- 
quence, which they in vain endeavoured to rctake, 
Then he ſtormed an angle of their camp, covered wit tz 
a double breaſt-work, together with an cminence which 
they occupied. At the beginning of this attack, forme 
of their chiefs being flain, the men were fo Cilpirited 
that they ſoon gave way; but ſtiil Meer Jafftier Ali 
Khan, who commanded their left wing, ſorbore de- 
Claring himſelf openly. After a ſhort conteit the eng- 
my were put to flight, the nabob's camp, baggagc, 
aud fifty pieces of cannon, taken, and a moſt com- 

| | | piete 
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plete victory obtained. The colonel purſning his ad- 
vantage, marched to Muxadavad, the capital of the 
province, and was there joined by Ali Khan and the 
inal-contents. It was before concerted that this noble- 
man ſhould be inveſted with the dignity of nabob 
accordingly, the colonel proceeded ſolemnly to depoſe 
Surajah Dowlat, and, with the lame ceremony, to 
ſubſtitute Ali Khan in his room, who was publiciy ne- 
knowledged by the people as ſuba, or viceroy, of the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. Soon aſter, 
the late viceroy was taken, and put to death by his 
ſucceſſor, who readily complied with all the condi- 
tions of his elevation. He conferred on his ailics very 
liberal rewards, and granted the company ſuch extra- 
ordinary privileges as "fully demonſtrated how juſtly he 
merited their aſſiſtance. By this alliance, and the re- 
duction of Chandernagore, the French were 1ntirely 
excluded the commerce of Bengal and its dependen- 
cies; the trade of the Engliſh company was rcſtoreds | 
and increaſed beyond their moſt fanguine hopes; 2 
new ally was acquired, whoſe intereſt obliged 1 to 
remain firm to his engagemeuts; a vaſt fum was paid 
to the company and the ſufferers at Calcutta, to in- 
demnify them for their loſſes; the ſoldiers and feamen 
were gratified with fix hundred thouſand 5 as 2 
reward for the courage and intrepidity they exerted ; 
and a variety of other advantages gained, which uit 
would be unneceſſary to enumerate. In a word,, in 
Ton ſpace of fourteen days à great revolution was ef- 
ted, and the? government of a vatt country, ſuperior 


55 wealth, fertility, extent, and number of inhabitants, 


to moſt European , Ns, transfe: red by a handtiul 


of troops, conducted by an officer untutored in the 


art of war, and a e rather by intuition than in- 
ftruction and experience. 
How far the conduct of Clive, with reſpect to the 


depolition of the nabob, and bis death, which ſoon” 


followed, was juſtifiable, we ſhall not take upon us to 
dctermine. 
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determine. It is certain, that the immenſe acquiſition 
of territory, which was made by the Engliſh Eaft India 
company, was chiefly owing to the courage and the 
conduct of Clive. But the means that were employed 
to acquire this great territory we ſhall not attempt to 
vindicate. It bas been obſerved, that + whoever con- 
templates the foricrn fituation of the company, when 
Clive firſt arrived at Caicutta, in the year 1756, and 
then conſiders the degree of opulence and power they 
pollefied, when he finally left that place, will be con- 
vinced that the hiltory of the world has ſeldom afford- 
ed an inftance of ſo rapid and improbable a change. 
At the firſt period, they were merely an affociation cf 
merchants, ſtruggling for exiſtence. One of their fac- 
tories was in ruins, their agents were murdered ; and 
an army of fifty thouſand men, to which they had no- 
thing to oppote, threatened the immediate deſtruction 
of their principal ſettlement, At the laſt period, diſ- 
tant from the firſt but ten years, they were become 
powerful princes, poilefted of vaſt revenues, and ruling 
over fiitecn millions of people.“ It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that this acquiſition of territory by the 
Eaſt India company was a ſource of very grievous ca- 
lamities to the inhabitants of the country; and theres 
is much reaſon to believe, that it may finally end in 
the deſtruction of the company, As to the ſervants of 
the Eaſt India company, they not only monopolized 
the foreign trade, but alſo the inland trade of the 
country, ſo that many of the natives were devrived of 
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the means of ſubßſtence. With reſpect to their mode - 
of traffic, it has been ſaid, that Power became the 

meaſure of price; lo that the Engliſh, when they 
bought, gave what they pleated, till property vas ren- . 


dered ſo inſecure, that the miſerable native could no 
longer know what he could call his own.” Theſe 
evils originated in the conduct, and in the military | 
ſucceſſes of Clive; but the calamities of the people 
were increaſed after he quitted the country; fo that it 
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has been ſaid of ſome of the ſervants of the Eaſt India 
company, that, under the pretence of a trathe in 
tait, they ſeized the neceſſaries of life, and eſtabliſhed 
a trade, the currents of which were ſtained with blood; 
that they aggravated the horrors even of peſtilence and 
tamine, the latter created by themſelves; and, when 
half the inhabitants were ſwept away, infiſted that the 
living ſhould pay the taxes of the dead.“ 

It appears that the nabob Meer Jaſſier, after the 
former nabob had been depoſed, made Clive a preſent 
ot two hundred and ten thouſand pounds. He alto 
prevailed on the great mogul (who at that time was 2 
pritoner of ſtate in Delhi, but who was ſtill conſidered 
as the fountain of honours) to confer on Clive the dig- 
nity of Omrah, or noble of the empire; and alſo be- 


ſtowed on him, for the ſupport of his title, 2 grant of 


an ample revenue. This revenue, which amounted to 
twenty-eight thouſand pounds per annum, conſiſted 


of the quit-rents paid by the company for the lands 


they held in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

Colonel Clive returned to England in 1760, where 
his conduct and exploits received the warmeſt com- 
mendations from the Euſt India company; and the 


following year the king conferred on him the title of 


Baron in the kingdom of Ireland, by the title of Lord 
Clive, Baron Plaſſey, in the county of Clare. 


Some time after the return of Clive to England, the 
Englifh depofed the nabob Meer Jaffier, and transfer- 


red the government to his ſon-in-law Coſſim Ali Khan, 
But the new nabob making fome oppoſition to the 

various kinds of injuſtice and oppreſſion, practiſed by 
the ſervants of the Engliſh Eaft India company, they 
then depoſed Coſſim Ali Khan, and reinſtated Meer 
Jaffier in the naboblhip. The miſconduct of the com- 
pany's ſervants at length occaſioned fuch diſorders and 
confuſions, and ſoch hoſtilities in India, that lord 
Clive, and four of his friends were conmiſſioned, by 
the Eait India directors, to go to India, to adjuſt a1} 
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diſputes with the country powers, and to reform the 
many abutes Which prevailed among the company's 
icrvants, both in the military and civil departments. 
Lord Clive, and his fellow commiſſioners, arrived at 
Calcutta, in May, 1765. They made a treaty with 
the native princes of India, and eſtabliſhed ſome regu- 
lations beneficial to the Eaſt India company; but the 
natives of the country {till ſuffered great injuſtice and 
oppreſſion from the ſervants of the company. Lord 
Clive returned to England in July, 1767, and was 
mace a knight of the Bath in 1769. It ſhould alſo be 
obſerved, that ke repretented, in parliament, from the 
year 1760 to the time of his deceaſe, the borough of 
Sarewſhury, the principal town of the county in 
which he was born. But on the 21ſt of February, 


12773, à motion was mace in the Houſe of Commons, 


to reſolve, © That, in the acquiſition of his wealth, 
Lord Clive had abuſed the powers with which he was 
intruſted.” He defended himſelf, if not ſatisfactorily, 
at leaſt with great ability ; and the Houſe of Commons 
rejected the motion againſt him, and reſolved, that 
Lord Clive had rendered great and meritorious ſer- 
vices to his country. 

Lord Clive was a ſtriking inſtance of the inefficacy 
of external honours, and of great. wealth, to confer 
happineſs. After his return to England, "though in 


poffeſſion of a ſplendid fortune and of many advan- 


tages, he often diſcovered great uneaſineſs of mind, 

and could not endure to be- alone. His friends repre- 
ſented this as the reſult of a depreſſion of ſpirits, occa- 
fGoned by a nervous fever; but by others it was attri- 
bated to cauſes of a very different kind. He put an 
end to his own life on the 22d of November, 1774, 
when he was not quite fifty years of age. He was in- 
terred at Moreton Say, the pariſh in which he was. 


' Sora. He left two ſons, and three daughters. His 


eideft ſon, Edward, ſucceeded him in his title and 
eſtate. It is ſaid, that lord Clive gave away much 
money 
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money in aQs of benevolence; and he made, at one 
time, a prefent of feventy thouſand pounds, as a pro- 
viſion for the invalids of the tervants of the Eaſt India 


company. 


* Authoritzes, Biographia Britannica, ſecond 
edition. Smollett's Hiſtory of England, &c. 
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SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Kr. 


[4. v. 1723, to 1780. 


Is learned Judge was born on the roth of July, 
1723, in Cheapſide, in the pariſh of St Michael 

ie Querne, at the houſe of his father, Mr Charles 
Blackſtone, a filk- man, and citizen, and bowyer of 
London. His father died ſome months before his 


birth, and his mother before he was twelve years old. 


The care, therefore, of his education and fortune was 
kindly undertaken by Ins maternal uncle, Mr Thomas 
Bigg, a ſargeon in London, When he was about 
ieven years old, he was put to ſchool at the Charter- 
houſe, and in 1735 was admitted upon the foundation 
there. In this ſeminary he applied himſelf to every 
branch of youthful education, with the ſame aſſiduity 
which accompanied his ſtudies through life. His te- 


lents and induſtry rendered him the favourite of his 


maſters, who encouraged and aſſiſted him with the ut- 
moſt attention; fo that at the age of fifteen he was at 
the head of the ſchool, and, although fo young, was 
thought well qualified to be removed to the univerſity. 
He was accordingly entered a commoner at Pembroke 
college in Oxford on the goth of November, 1738, 
and was the next day matriculated. At this time he 
was elected to one of the Chartcr-houſe exhibitions by 
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the governors of that foundation, to commence from 
the Michaclmas preceding, but was permitted to con- 
tinue a ſcholar there till after the 12th of December, 
being the anniverſary commemoration of the founder, 
to give him an opportunity of ſpeakiag the cuftomary 
oration, which he had prepared, and which did him 
great credit. About this time alſo he obtained Mr 
Benſon's gold prize-medal of Milton, for verſes on 
that illuſtrious poet. Thus, before he quitted ſchool, 

did his genius begin to appear, and receive public 
marks of approbation and reward. And fo well plea- 
ted were the ſociety of Pembroke college with their 
voung pupil, that, in February following, they una- 
nimouſy elected him to one of lady Holford's exhibi- 
tions for Charter- bouſe ſcholars in that houſe. 

At the Univerſity he proſecuted his ſtudies with un- 
remitting ardour; and although the claſſics, and par- 
ticularly the Greek and Roman poets were his favour- 
ites, they did not entirely engroſs his attention. Lo- 
gic, Mathematics, and other ſciences were not neglect- 
ed. From the firit of thele (ſtudied rationally, ab- 
{tracted from the jargon of the ſchools) he laid the 
foundation of that cloſe method of reaſoning for which 
he was ſo remarkable. And from the mathematics he 
not only reaped the benefit of uſing his mind to a cloſe 
inveſtigation of every ſubject that occurred to him, till 
he arrived at the degree of demonſtration of which the 
nature of it would admit; but he converted that dry 
ſtudy, as it is uſually thought, into an amuſement, 
by purſuing the branch of it which relates to architec- 
ture. This ſcience he was peculiariy fond of, and 
made himſelf ſo far maſter of it, that, at the early age 
of twenty, he compiled a treatiſe, entituled, Ele- 
ments of Architecture,“ intended for his own uſe on- 
ly, and not for publication, but which was eſteemed, 
by thoſe judges who have peruſed it, in no reſpect un- 
worthy his maturer judgment, and more practiſed pen. 

Having 
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Having determined on bis future plan of life, and 
made choice of the law for his profeſſion, he was en- 
tera: i in the Middle Temple on the 46th of Novem- 


ber, 1741. He now found it neceſſary to quit, in a 
great degree, the pleaſing purſuits of polite literature, 
and to betake himlelf ſcriouſiy to the ſtudy of. the law. 


On this occaſion he wrote the following poem unde 
the title of“ The Lawyer's Farewel to his Mute.” 


As by ſome tyrant's ſtern command; 
A wretch forſakes his native land, 

In foreign climes condemn'd to roam 
An end tleſs exile from his home - 
Penſive he treads the deſtin'd way, 

And dreads to go, nor Gares to ſtay; * 
Till on ſome neighb'ring mountain's N 
He ſtops, and turns his eyes below; 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
Drops a laſt tear; and bids adien : 

So 1, thus doom'd from thee to part, 
Gay queen of Fancy and of Art, 
Reluctant move, with doubtful mind, 
Oft ſtan, and often look behind. 
Companion of my tender age, 
Sercnely gay, and ſweetly ſage, 

How blithſome were we wont to rove, 
By verdant hill, or ſhady grove, | 
Where fervent bees, with humming voice, 
Around che honey'd oak rejoice, 
And aged elms with awful bend; 
In long cathedral walks extend ! 
Lull'd by the lapſe of gliding floods, 


Cheer'd by the warbling of the woods, 


How bleſt my days, my thoughts how free, 
In ſweet ſociety with thee ! 
Then all was joyous, all was young, 
And years unheeded roll'd along : 
Vor. VIII. 
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But now the pleaſing dream is o'er, 
Theſe ſcenes muſt charm me now no more, 
Loſt to the field, and torn from you, ; 
Farewsel |! A jong, a laſt adieu. 

| Me wrangling courts, and Rubbern Law, 

| To ſmoak, and crowds, and cities draw; 
There ſelfiſh Faction rules the day, | 

| Ard Pride and Av'rice throng the way; ; 

| | Diſcaſes taint the murky air, 

j And w.dnight conflagrations glare; 

| 

: 

N 


Looſe Kevelry and Riot bold, 
In frighted ftreets their orgies hold ; 
Or, when in filence all is drown'd 
Fell murder walks her lonely round 
No room for peace, no room for you, 55 
111 Adieu, celeſtial Nymph, adieu! 
| Shakeſpeare no more thy ſylvan fon, 
| Nor all the art of Addiſon, | 
' Pope's heav'n-ſtr ung lyre, nor Waller's eaſe, 
| Nor Milton's s mighty felt muſt pleaſe : : 
| Inſtead of theſe, a formal band, 
In furs and coifs around me ſtand; 
With ſounds uncouth and accents ary 
That grate the ſoul of harmony, 
Each pedant ſage unjocks his ſtore, 
Of myſtic, dark, diſcordant lore; 
And points with tott” ring band the way 85 
That lead me to the thorgy maze. 
There, in a winding, cloſe retreat, 
Ts Juſtice doom'd to fix her ſeat, 
There, fenc'd by bulwarks of the Law, 
She keeps the wond'ring world in awe, 
And there, from vulgar fight retir'd, 
Like eaſtern queens is more admir'd. 
O let me pierce the ſecret ſhade 
Where dwells the venerable maid ! 
There humbly mark, with rev'rent awe, 
F The Suardian of Britannia”: Law, 
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Vafold with joy her ſacred page, 
{( Ih? united boaſt of many an age, 
Where mix'd, yet uniform, appears, 
The wiſdom of a thouſand years) 

In that pure ipring the bottom view, 
Clear, deep, and regularly true, 

And other doctrines thence imbibe 

That lark within the fordid ſcribe; 
Obſerve how parts with parts unite 
In one harmouious rule of right; 

See countleſs wheels diſtinctly tend, 
By various laws to one great end; 
While mighty Alfr2d's piercing ſoul, 

Pervades and regulates the whole. 
Then welcome buſineſs, welcome ſtrife; 
Welcome the cares, the thorns of life, 
The viſage wan, the pore- blind fight, 
The toil by day, the lamp at night, 
The tedious forms, the ſolemn prate, 
The pert diſpute, the dull debate, 
The drowſy bench, the babbling Hall, 
For thee, fair Juſtice, welcome all! 

Thus tho' my noon of life be paſt, 
Vet let my ſetting ſun, at laſt, 
Find out the ſtill, the rural cell, 
Where fage retirement loves to dwell | | 
There let me taſte the homefelt bliſs, 

Of innocence, and inward peace; 
Untainted by the guilty bribe z 
Uncurs'd amid the harpy-tribe; 

No orphan's cry to wound my ear; 
My honour, and my conſcience clear 
Taus may 1 calmly meet my end, 
Thus to the grave in peace deſcend l“ 


In November, 1743, he was elected into the faciety 
of All Souls College; and in the November following, 
he fpo Ke the anniverſary ſpeech in commemoration of 
F Z archbiſhop 
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archbiſhop Chichele, the founder, and the other berig- 
factors to that houſe of learning, and was admitted 
fellow. From this period he divided his time between 
the Univerfity and the Temple, where he took chams- 
bers in order to attend the courts. In the tormer he 
purſued his academical ſtudies, and on the 12th of 
June, 1745, commenced bachelor of ciyil-law. In the 
latter, he applied him ſelf cloſely to his profe ſſton, both 
in the Hall, and in bis private ſtudies; and on the 
28th of November, 1746, he was called to the Bar. 
But as he was not happy in a graceful delivery, or a 
flow of elocution, nor had any powerful fricnds or 
connexions to recommend him ne made his way very 
Nowly, and acquired little notice, and little practice. 
He then, however, began to lay in that tore of know- 
ledye in the law, wich he has ſince communicated to 


the world, and contracted an acquaintance with ſeve- 


ral of the moſt eminent men in that profeſſion, who 
had a juſt ſenſe of his merit. At Oxford, being elect- 
ed into the office of burſar ſoon after be had taken 
his degree, and finding the muniments of the college 
in a confuſed, irregular ftate, he undertook and com- 
pleted a thorough ſearch, and a new arrangement, 
whence the ſociety reaped great advantage. He was 
alſo otherwiſe very uſeful to the college, particularly 
in promoting the completion of the Codrington libra- 
ry. In May, 1749, as ſome reward for his ſervices, 
and to give him farther opportunitics of advancing the 
intereſts of the college, he was appointed ſteward of 
their manors; and'in the farre year, on the refigna- 
tion of his uncle, Seymour Richmond, Eiq ; he was 
elected recorder of the boroagh of Wallingford in 
Berkſhire. 

In 1750, he commenced doctor of civil. law, and 
3 became a member of the convocation, which 

nabled him to extend his views beyond the narrow 
circle of his own ſociety, to the general benefit of the 
univerſity at large. The ſame year he publiſhed « An 
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Eſfay on collateral Conſanguinity ;? relative to the 


claim made, by ſuch as could by a pedigree prove 


themſelves of kin to the founder of All Souls College, 
of being elected preferably to all others into that 
fociety. 

After having attended the courts in Weſtminfeer- 
Hall for ſeven years, and finding the profits of his 
profeſſion very inadequate to the expence, in the ſum- 
mer of the year 1753, he determined to retire to his 
fellowſhip and an academical life, till continuing the 
practice of his profeſſion, as a provincial counſel. He 


had previouſly planned, what he now began to exe- 


cute, his lectupes on the laws of England. In the en- 
fuing Michaelmas term he entered on his new pro- 
vince of reading theſe leckures; which, even at their 
commencement, were attended by a very crowded 
claſs of young men of the firit families, characters, 
and hopes. In 1754, he publiſhed his * Analyſis of 
the Laws of England;“ and in 1755 was appointed 
one of the dele: crates of the Clarendon prefs. 
In 1758, he was elected Vinerian proſeſſor of com- 
mon law in the univerſity of Oxford; and on the 25th 
of October, that year, read his fift introductory lec-. 
ture. He obſerved in that lecture, that a knowledge of 
the laws and conſtitution of our country is a © ſpecies 
of knowledge, in which the gentlemen of England 
have be#n more remarkably deficient than thoſe of all 
Europe beſides.” He then  progereded to make the 
following remarks: “ In moſt of the nations on the 
continent, where the civil or imperial law under diffe- 
rent modifications is cloſely interwoven with the mu- 
nicipal laws of the land, no gentleman, or at leaſt no 
ſcholar, thinks his education i is completed, till he has 
attended a courſe or two of lectures, both upon the 
inſtitutes of Juſtinian and the local conſtitutions of his 
native ſoil, under the very eminent profeſſors that 
abound in their ſeveral univerſities. And in the nor- 
tEern parts of our own iſland, w here alſo the munici- 
F 3 pal 
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pal laws are frequently connected with the civil, it iq 
difficult to meet with a perſon, of liberal education, 
who is deſtitute of a competent knowledge in that 
ſcience, which is to be the guardian of his natural 
rights, and the rule of his civil conduct. 

“Nor have the imperial laws been totally neglected 
even in the Engliſh nation. A general acquaintance 
with their decihons has ever been deſervedly conſider- 
ed as no {mall accompliſhment of a gentleman ;z and a 
faction has prevailed, efpectally of late, to tranſport. 
the growing hopes of this iſland to foreign univer ities, | 
in Switzerland, Germany, and Holland; which, though 
infinitely inferior to our own in every other conſider = 
ti ion, have 1 0 looked upon as better nurſeries of the 
civil, or (which is nearly the ſame) of their own munt- 
Cipal law. In the mean time it has been the peculiar 
lot of our admirable ivſiem of lairs to be neglected, 
and even unknown, by all but one practical profeſſion; 
though built upon the ſoundeſt foundations, and ap- 
proved by the experiences of ages. 

« Par be it from me to derogate from the ſtudy of 
the civil law, confidered (apart from any binding au- 
thority) as a collection of written reaſon. No man is 
more thoroughly peiſuaded of the general exc ellence 
of its rules, and the uſual « Equity of its deciſions; nor 
is better convinced of its uſe as well as ornament to 
the ſcholar, the divine, the 3 and even the 
common lawyer. But we muſt not carry our venera-— 
ton ſo far as to ſacrifice our Alfred and Edward to 
the manes of Theodofrns and Juſtini jan: we mult not 
prefer the edict of the proctor, or the reſcript of the 
Roman emperor, to our own immemorial cuſtoms, or 
the actions of an Englith part ament; unleſs we can 
al pr. efer the defpotic monarchy of Rome and Byzan- 
tiu , for whoſe meridians the former were calculated, 
to the tree conſtitution of Britain, which the latter are 
adapted to e UC, 
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% Without detracting therefore from the real merit 
which abounds in the imperial law, I hope I may have 
leave to aſſett, that if an Engliſhman muſt be ignorant 
of either the one or the other, he had better be a 
ftranger to the Roman than the Englith inflitutions, 
For I think it an, undeniable poſition, that a competent 
: knowledge of the laws of that ſociety, in which we 
- live 1s the proper accompliſhment of every gentleman 
2 and ſcholar; an highly uſeful, I had almoſt faid effen- 
* tial, part of liberal and polite education. And in this 
_ I am warranted by the example of ancient Rome; 
1 where, as Cicero informs us, the very boys were obli- 
- ged to learn the twelve. tables by heart, as a carmen 
- neceſarinum or indifpentable Jeffon, to imprint on their 
- tender minds an early knowledge of the laws and con- 
r ſtitutions of their country. 8 
, «© But as the long and univerſal neglect of this ſtudʒ 
; ith ns in England, ſeems in ſome degree to call 54 
- | queſtion the truth of this evident pofition, it ſhall 

therefore be the buſinets of this introductory lecture, 
f in the firſt place, to demonſtrate the utility of ſome 
— general acquaintance with the municipal law of the 
D land, by pointing out its particnlar ies in all confider- 
= able fituations of life. Some conjeci wes will then be 
r offered with regard to the cauſes of neglecting this 
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uſeful ſtudy: to which will be ſubjoined a few reflec- 
| tion, og the peculiar propriety of reviving it in our 
5 Own univerſities. 
ö „And, firſt, to demonſtrate the utility of ſome ac- 
quaintance with the laws of the land, let us only re- 
fect a moment on the fingular frame and polity of that 
land which is governed by this ſyſtem of laws. A 
land, perhaps the only one in the univerſe, in which 
political or civil liberty is the very end and ſcope of 
the conſtitution. This liberty, rightly underſtood, 
conſiſts in the power of doing whatever the laws per- 
| mit; which is only to be effected by a general confor- 
1 mity of all orders and degrees to thoſe equitable i 
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of 77M by which the meaneſt individual is protected 
from the inſults and opprettion of the greateſt. As 
therefore every ſubject is intereſted in the prefervation 
© || of the laws, it is incumbent upon every man to be ac- 
| quainted with thoſe at leaſt with which he is immedi- 

' ately concerned; left he incur the cenſure, as well as 
inconvenience, of living in ſociety without knowing 
the obligations which it lays him under. And this 
much may ſuffice for perfons of inferior condition, 
who bave neither time” nor capacity to enlarge their 
views beyond that contracted ſphere in which they are 
appointed to move. But thoſe, on whom nature and 
fortune have beſtowed more abilities and greater let- 
ſure, cannot be ſo eaſily excuſed. Theſe advantages 
are given them, not for the benefit of themſelves only, 
but alſo for the public: and yet they cannot, in any 
ſcene of life, diſcharge properly their duty either to 
the public or themſelves, without ſome Qegree of 
knowledge in the laws.” 

Dr Blackſtone having eſtabliſhed ſuch a reputation 
by his lectures, as he juſtly thought might entitle him 
to ſorne particular notice at the Bar, in 1759 he bought 
chambers in the Temple, and reſumed his attendance 
at Weſtminſter Hall, ſtill continuing to paſs ſome part 
of the year at Oxford, and to read bis lectures there, 
at ſuch times as did not interfere with the London 
terms. The ſame year he publiſhed a new edition of 
the Great Charter, and Charter of the Foreſt. Ia 
1761, he was elected member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons for Hindon in Wiltſhire, and the ſame year he 
married. On the 6th of May, in that year, he had 
alſo a patent of precedence granted to him to rank as 
king's counſel, having a few months before declined 
the office of chief-juſtice of the court of Common Pleas 

| | in Ireland. His marriage having vacated his fellow- 
'Y ſhip at All Souls, he was ſoon after appointed by the 
T4 earl of Weſtmoreland, at that time chancellor of Ox- 
ford, principal of New Inn Hall. = 


In 
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In 1762, he publiſhed his © Law Tracts,“ in two 
volumes, 8vo, The following year he was appointed 
folicitor-general to the queen and was choſen avout 
the ſame time a bencher of the Middle Temple. In 
1765, he publithed in àto the firſt volume of his 
&« Commentaries on the Laws of England;” and in the 
courſe of the four ſucceeding years the other three vo- 
lumes, which completed a work by which he obtained 
great reputation. In 1766, he reſigned the Vinerian 
profeſſorſhip, and the principality of New Inn Hall; 
finding that he could not diſcharge the duties of thoſe 
offices, conſiſtently with his profeſſional attendance 


in London. 
In- the new parliament, choſen in 1762, Dr Black- 


ſtone was returned burgeſs for Weſtbury in Wiltſhire; 
and ſoon after vindicated the conduct of the Houle of 
Commons, in the caſe of the Middleſex election. This 
probably recommended him to thoſe in power, but 
did not procure him any applauſe from the more inde- 
pendent part of the nation. 

In 1769, Dr Prieſtly publiſhed, « Remarks on ſome 
Paragraphs in the fourth volume of Dr Blackſtone's 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, relating to the 
Diſſenters,“ in which is the following paſſage : © The 
manner in which Dr Blackſtone has treated the Diſſen- 
ters is ſuch as I ſhould not have expected from a per- 
ſon of a, liberal education, who has gained a conſider- 
able ſhare of reputation as A writer, and who, being 
ſo perfectly ſkilled in the Iaaus of his country, ſhould 


- have been better acquainted with the 7,zbabitants of it. 


Having done juſtice to the former, in his truly admir- 
able Commentaries, he ſhould not have traduced the 
latter, and have inſulted his- fellow- citizens, who re- 
ſpected his abilities, and never gave him any provoca- 
tion.” Dr Blackſtone ſoon after publiſhed a Reply to 
Dr Prieftly, which was written with temper and mo- 
deration, and in which he defended himſelf as well as 
he could. But the paſta zes on which Dr Prieſtly ants 


madverted 
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madverted were incapable of any ſolid vindication; and 
Dr Blackſtone himſelf acknowledged that they were 
liable to ſome ebjections, and accordingly made ſome 
alterations in the ſubſequent editions of his work, Dr 
Furneaux alſo publiſned, in 8vo, written with great 
ability and candour, “ Letters to Judge Blackſtone on 
ſome Paſſages in his Commentaries,” relative to the 
act of toleration, and religious liberty. 

When Mr Dunning refigned the office * ee 
general in January, 1770, that place was offered to 
Dr Blackſtone, but he thonght proper to decline it. 


He accepted, however, the office of judge of the Com- 


mon Pleas, which was offered to him on the reſigna- 
tion of Mr Juſtice Clive, and to which he was appoint- 
ed on the gth of February following. Previouſly, 
however, to the pafling his patent, Mr Juſtice Yates 
expreſſed an earneſt with to remove from the King's 
Bench, to the court of Common Pleas. To this wiſh 
Dr Blackſtone, from motives of perional eſteem, con- 
ſented : but on the death of Judge Yates, which hap- 
pened ſoon after, Blackſtone was appointed to his ori- 
ginal deſtination in the Common Pleas. He was, how- 
ever very far from being a ready, or eloquent ſpeaker ; 
and, therefore, did not make a great figure on the 


h bench. He died on the 14th of February, 1780, in the 


56th year of his age, and was buried, by his own di- 
rection, in a vault which he had built for his family in 


the pariſh church of St Peter's at Wallingford, in 


Berkſhire. | 375 
Sir William Blackſtone's knowledge of the law was 


very extenſive; and Dr Prieſtly has obſerved of him, 


that every Engliſhman is under obligation to him, 
for the pains he has taken to render the laws of his 
country intelligible: and the philoſopher will thank 
him for rendering the ſtudy of them eaſy and enga- 
ging.“ He was a very diligent fludent, and an exce]- 
lent manager of his time. Mr Clitherow remarks, 
that Melancthon himſelf could not have been my 
DE” { 


nutes. As he valued his own time, he was extremely 
careful not to be inſtrumental in ſquandering or trifling 


gree of merit; but it has been remacked, that, in ſome 


ces of a bigotted education. 


SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, KxT. 5r. 


rigid in obſerving the hour and minute of an appoint- 
ment. During the years in which he read his lectures 
at Oxford, it could not be remembered that he ever 
kept his audience waiting for him even for a few mi- 


away that of others, who, he hoped, might have as 
much regard for theirs, as he had for his. Indeed, 
punctuality was in his opinion fo much a virtue, that 
he could not bring himſelf to think perfectly well of 
any who were notoriouſly defective in it.“ 

In 1781, were publithed in two volumes, folio, by 
James Clitherow, Eſq. “ Reports of Caſes determined 
in the ſeveral Courts of Weſtminſter Hall, from 1746 
to 7779, taken and compiled by the Hon. Sir William 
Blackſtone, Knut. late one of the Jultices of his Majeſty's 
Court of Common Pleas. Publiſhed according to the 
direction in his will,“ &c. | | 

udge Blackſtone's Commentaries poſſeſs a high de- 
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parts ef this work, he is too partial to the crown and 
claims of prerogative, and has alſo manifeſted a ſtrong 
attachment to what are called High Church principles. 
Ja the Monthly Review it was ſaid, “ It is with concern 
that we have obſerved, in Sir William Blackſtone's 
Commentaries, - ſeveral things that betray narrrower 
ſentiments, - with regard to the original and natural 
rights of mankind, than ought to be advanced in this 
enlightened age and kingdom, and which favour of 
principles that could only ariſe from the early prejudi- 


Authorities. Clitherow's Memoirs of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackſtone, prefixed to his Reports. Biographi- 
cal Hiſtory of Sir William Blackſtone, 8vo. 1783. | 
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THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES CHURCHILL: 
la. D. 1731, to 1764. 


HARLES CHURCHILL was born in Vine-ſtreet, 
in the Pariſ of St John's, Weſtminſter, in the 
vear 1731. His father, who was a reſpectable clergy- 
man, was curate and lecturer of that pariſn, and was 
poſſeſſed beſides of a living in the country. Young 
Charles received his grammatical education at Weſt- 
minſter ſchool ; in which he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
fo far, as to make his tutors fenfible that he was a lad 
of conſiderable abilities, His application, however, 
by no means kept pace with his natural talents; ſo 
that the chief character he obtained was, that he was 
a boy that could do well if he would. The vivacity 
of his imagination, and the diflipation of his temper, 
prevented his making that degree of * 
which might reaſonably have been expected. When, 
therefore, he was fent by his father to the Univerſity 
of Oxford, he was refuſed an admittance into that ſeat 
of literature, on account of his deficiency in the learn- 
ed languages. It was, however, given out by himſelf 
and his friends, that he could have anſwered the col- 

lege examination, had he thought proper; but that he 
fo much deſpiſed the trifling queſtions which were pro- 


' poſed to him, that, initead of returning ſuitable re- 


plies, he only launched out into ſatirical reflections on 
the abilities of the gentleman, whoſe office it was to 
make the trial of his literary Improvements. 8ome 
time after his rejection at the Univerſity, When he was 
little more than ſeventeen years of age, be contracted 
an intimacy with a young lady in the neighbourhood, 
which ended in a haſty marriage. He now, however, 


apphed himſelf 1 much to literature, made ſuch a 
Progreis 


. 
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progreſs in it, and ſuſtained ſo good a character, that, 
notwithſtanding his want of an univerſity education, 
he was thought worthy of being admitted into Holy 


Orders at the uſual time of obtaining them, and ac- 
cordingly was ordained by Dr Sherlock, at that time 
biſhop of London. The firſt preferment he .received 


in the church was a ſmail curacy of thirty pounds 2 


year in Wales. To that remote part of the country 
he carried his wife, and having taken a little houſe, he 
applied himſelf to the duties bf his ftation with 


 cheerfulneſs and affiduity. His beh aviour, we are 


told, gained him the love and eſteem of his pari- 


ſhioners.; ant his ſermons, though ſomewhat raiſed 


above the level of his audience, was commended and 
followed. His chief difturbance was the ſmallneſs of 
his income, which he muſt have found very ſcanty, 
even if he had poſſeſſed economy z but that was no 
part of his character. To ſupply, therefore, the de- 


ciency of his ſcanty falary „he entered into a branch 
of trade which he hoped might raiſe him to compe- 


tence, and, perhaps, to riches, but Which, in fact, in- 
volved him in debts that long kept him in perplexity 
and trouble. The buſineſs in which he engaged was 


that of keeping a cyder -warchouſe, with a view of 
vending that commotlity i in the dterent parts of the 


neighbouring country. A man of genius and a poet 
was but ill-quatif ied for ſuch an undertaking. Mr 
Churchilt could not deſcend to the patience and fru- 
gality which are neceſſary in the common courſe: of 
merchandize, where ſmall gains are to be quietly ex- 
pected, and carefully accamulated. A kind of rural 


 bankraptcy was, therefore, the conſequence of the 
9 


The ill ſucceſs of Churchill's trading project brought 
him back to London; and, his father dying ſoon "af. 
ter, he ſucceeded him as a curate and lecturer in the 


Pariſh of St John's. The emoluments of that ſituation 


Bot amounting to quite an hundred pounds a year, in 
Yor, VIII. G order 
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order to improve his finances, he undertook to teac 
young ladies to read and write Englith with propriety 
and correctneſs, and was engaged for this purpole in 
the Boarding-ichool of Mrs Dennis. In this new em- 
ployment Mr Churchill conducted himſelf with all the. 


. decorun becoming his clerical profeſlion. Still, how- 


ever, his mode of living bore no proportion to his in- 
come; ſo that He contracted a variety ot. debts, which 
he was totally incapable of paying, and he feemed in 
great danger of being lodged in a-jail. From that evil, 
however, he was rezieved by the benevolent interpofi- 
tion of Dr Lloyd, the ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter 
School, and father of Robert Lloyd, the poet. The 
doctor undertook to treat with Churchill's creditors, 
and ſucceeded in engaging them to conſent to a com- 
poſition of five ſhillings in the pound. But it is ſup- 
poſed, upon good grounds, that Churchill atterwards - 
paid at leaſt a part of his. creditors the full value or. 
their debts. 

Though Churchill had not hitherto appeared iu the 
world, under the character ora n author, he was know: 
among his acquaintance to be a man of a very vigorons - 
imagination, and a ſtrong underſtanding; and he was 
in the habits of intimacy with Thornton, Colman, and 
Lloyd, whe had already begun to make a contiderable. 
figure in the republic of letters. He had allo been 2. 
diligent frequenter of the Theatre, and had beſtowed 
great attention on ſtage repreſentation: fo that he was 
well qualified for delineating the excelicncies and de- 
fects of the actors, which the vigour of his fancy, and. 
the ſtrength of his conceptions, enabled him to do in 
the moſt lively colours, in The Roſciad, which 
was publiſhed in 1761. By this publication he gainec1 . 
Set celebrity, which was encreaſed by the clameurs 

>: the players s againſt it; for the poem abounded much 
more in ſatire, than in panegyric. The Critical Re- 
wers having given an unfavourable. account of bis 


dicce, he ſoon after publiſhed his © Apelogy;“ ad- 
dreſſed. 


Areſſeck to the Critical Reviewers. His next: production 
was entituled, “ Night; an Epiſtle to Robert Lloyd;“ 


tire againſt Scotland, and the Scottiſn nation, and 


ljogue is ſuppoſed to be carried on between the author 


lines: 


With things of public nature? why to view 


Which can the meaneſt of my thoughts cantroal; 


Free and at large might their wild curſes roam, ; 
If All, if All alas! were well at home. 


pez ſhe with more than tragt horror ſwells 
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which was followed by the firſt book of The Ghoſt;“ 
2 work that took its rife from a ridiculous impoſture 
carried on in Cock-lane, near Weſt Smithfield. Neither 
of theſe performances being fo popular as The Roi- 
ciad, Mr Churchill was defirous of producing ſome 
thing which ſhould more ftrongly excite the curiokty 
of the public. Accordingly he publithed his“ Pro- 
phecy of Famine, a Scots Paſtoral, which was a fa- 


which had a very rapid and extenſive ſale. | 
In 1763, he publiſhed “ The Conference,” the plan 
of which i is ſimilar to one of Pope's ſatires. A dia- 


and a nobleman, who is repreſented as giving him 
much good worldly advice, to which he aniwers with 
great ſpirit, and in his replies indulges Ins fatiric vein 
with much freedom. In this poem are the following 


C. Ah! what, my Lord, : hath private life to do 
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Would you thus cruelly thoſe ſcenes unfold, 
Which, without pain and horror to behold, 
Muſt ſpeak me ſomething more, or leſs than man; 
Which Sriends may pardon, but I never can? 
Look back ! a thought which borders on deſpair, 
V. hich human nature muſt, yet cannot bear. 

Tis on the babbling of a buſy world, 
Where praife and cenſure arc at random hurl'd, 
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Or {hate one ſettled purpoſe of my ſoul, 
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Each circumſtance of guilt 5 when ſtern, but true, 

She brings Eid actions forth into review; 

And, like the tread hand-writing on the wall, 

Bids late Kemorlie awake at Rcaiſon's call, | 

Arm'd at all points bids Scorpion Vengeance paſs, 

And to the mind holds up Reflection's glais, 

The mind, which ſtarting heaves the heart-felt groan, 

£nd hates that form ſhe knows to be her own. 
Enough of this—let private forrows reſt— 

As to the Public I dare ſtand the teſt; 

Dare proudly boaſt, I feel no wiſh above 

The good of FxXGLAND, and my country's love; 

Stranger to party-rage, by Reaſon's voice, 

Unerring guide, directed in my choice, 

Not al the tyrant pow'rs of earth combin'd, 

No, nor of hell, ſhall make me change my mind. 

What! herd with men my honeſt foul difdains, 

Men who, with ſervile zeal, are forging chains 

For Freedom's neck, and lend a helping hand 

To ſpread deſtruction o'er my native land! 

What! ſhall J not, e'en to my lateft breath, 

In the full face of danger and of death, 

Exert that little ſtrength which Nature gave, 

And boldly ſtem, or periſh in the wave!“ 


\ 


The ſame year Churchill publiſhed “ The Au- 
thor?” in which he ſatirized feveral literary and other. 
characters of that time, and in which are the follow- 


ing lines: ; 


, 
cc What's in the name of Lord, that I ſhould fear 
Jo bring their vices to the public ear? ö 
Flows not the honeſt blood of humble ſwains 
Quick as the tide which ſwells a monarck's veins?“ 
Monarchs, who wealth and titles can beſtow, 
Cannot make virtues in ſucceſſion flow. 

Would'ſt thou proud man, be ſafely plac'd above 


The cenſure ofthe Muſe, deferve ker love; 
Ack 
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Af as thy bixth demands, as nobles ought ; 


Look back, and, by thy worthy tather taught, 

Who earn'd che honours, thou wert born to wear, 
Follow his ſteps, and be his virtue's heir. 

But if, regardleſs of the road to fame, 

You flart aſide, and tread the paths of ſhame ; 

If ſuch thy lite, that, ſhould thy fire ariſe, 

The fight of ſuch a fon would blaſt his eyes, 

Would make him curſe the hour that gave thee birth, 
Would drive him, ſhudd'ring, from the face of earth 
Once more, with thame and ſorrow, mongſt the deal, 
In endleſs night to hide his rev'rend head; 
ic ſuch thy life, tho? kings had made. thee more 

Than ever king a- fcoundrel made before, 

Nay, to. allow thy pride a-deeper-ipring, 

Tho” God in vengeance had made thee a king, 
Taking on Virtue? s wing her daring fight, 

The Muſe ſhould drag thee trenibling to the light, 
Probe thy foul wounds, and lay thy boſom bare 

To the keen queſtion of the ſearching air.“ 


About the ſame time he publiſhed “ The Duelliſt; 25 
in three books. This poem was occaſioned by Mr 


Martin's challenge to Mr W. ilkes, ard was allo in- 


tended to 5 ſeveral other perſons beſides Mar- 
tin. He alſo publiſhed an “ Epiſtle to William Ho- 
garth, 5 hich was occationed by that artiſt having 
publiſheCa caricature of Mr Wilkes. Hogarth retort- 
ed by another ſatirical print, in which Churchill was 
exhibited under the figure of a bear. 

As Churchill's poetical publications were very po- 
pular, and had a great ſale, they produced him a con- 
ſiderable income. But of this he did not make a very 
diſcreet uſe. He ſeemed intoxicated with his ſucceſs ; 3 
he laid afide all the external decorums of his profeſſion, 
diveſted himſelf of his clerical habit, and appeared in 
the dreſs of a blue-coat with metal buttons, a gold-la- 
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ced hat, and rufſles. He alſo parted from his wife, 
and plunged into various irregularities. 

In 1764 he publitied his “ Gotham; a poem in 
three books. It appears to have been his chief deſign 
in this piece, under the idea of his being proclaimed 
king of Gotham, to repreſent the real duty of a mo- 
narch ; ; in which view much good inſtruction is con- 
veyed. In the third book of Gotham are the tollow- 
ing lines: 


How much do they miſtake, how little know 
Of kings, of kingdoms, and the pains which flow 
From royalty, who fancy that a crown, 

Beeauſe it gliſtens, mult be lin'd with down. 
With outſide ſhow, and vain appearance caught, 
1 They look no farther, and, by Folly taught, 

Prize high the toys of mes; but never tind 

One of the many cares which lurk behind. 

The gem they worſhip, which a crown adorns, 

Nor once ſuſpect that crown is lin'd with thorns. 

O might Rellection Folly's place ſupply, 

Would we one moment uſe her piercing eye, 
Then ſhould we learn what woe from grandeur ſprings, 
And learn to pity, not to envy, kings. 

The viliager, born humbly and bred hard, 

Content his wealth, and poverty his guard, 

In action ſimply juſt, in conſcience clear, 

By guilt untainted, undiſturb'd by fear, 

His means but ſcanty, and his-wants but few, 
Labour his buſinefs and his Fan too, 

Enjoys more comforts in a ſingle hour, | 
Than ages give the Wretch condemn'd to Pow'r. 

Call'd up by health he rifes with the day, 

Arid goes to work, as if he went to play, : 
Whiſtling off toils, one half of which might make 
The ſtouteſt ATLAS of a palace quake; 

?Gainſt heat and cold, which makes us cowards faint, 
Harden'd by conſtant uſe, without co: mplaint, 
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He bears, what we ſhould think it death to bear . 
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Short are his meals, and homely is his fare ; 
His thirſt he flakes at ſome pure neighb'ring brook, 
Nor alks for ſauce, where appetite ſtands cook. 
When the dews fall, and when the Sun retires 
Behind the Mountains, when the village-fires, 
Which, waken'd all at once, ſpeak ſupper nigh, 
At diſtance catch, and fix his longing eye, 
Homeward he hies, and; with his manly brood 

Of raw-bon'd cubs, enjoys that clean, coarſe food, 
Which, ſeaſon'd with good humour, his fond bride 
Gaiuſt his return is happy to provide. 

Then, free from care, and free from thought, he creeps 
Into his ſtraw, and till the morning, ſleeps, 

Not fo the king—with anxious care oppreſs'd, 

Hts boſom labours, and admits not reſt. 

A glorious wretch, he ſweats beneath the weight 

Of Majeſty, and gives np caſe for ſtate. 

E'en when he ſmiles, which, by the fools of pride, 
Are treaſur'd and preſerv“ d, from ſide to ſide 

Fly round the court; e'en when, compell'd by form, 
He ſeems moſt calm; his ſoul is in a ſtorm ! 

CARE, like a ſpectre, ſcen by him alone, 

With all her neſt of vipers, round his throne. 

By, day crawls full in view; when Night bids ſleep, 
Sweet nurſe of Nature, o'er the tenſes creep, 

When Miſeèry herſelf no more complains, 

And flaves, if poſſible, forget their chains, 

Tho? his ſenſe weakens, tho? his eyes grow dim, 
That reſt, which comes to all, comes not to hun. 
E'en at that hour, CARE, tyrant CARE, forbids 

The dew of ſleep to fall upon his lids; 

From night to night ihe watches at bis bed; 
Now, as one mop'd, fits brooding o er his head, 
Anon ſhe ſtarts, and, borne on raven's wings, 

Croaxs forth aloud Sleep was not made for kings.” : 
Hig 
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His next production was“ The Candidate, a very 
ſevere latire on the earl of Sandwich, who had been 
candidate for the office of high-iteward of the univerfi- 


93 


ty of Cambridge. This was followed by“ The Fare- 
well, „The Times,“ and“ Independence.” In the 


laſt of theſe poems he has drawn his own picture with 


— 


Such was the Firf—the Second was a man, 
Whom Nature built on quite a diff' rent plan; 
A Bear, whom from the moment he was born, 
His dam deſpis'd and left uwz/zc4'd in fcorn ! 
A Babel, which, the pow'r of art outdone, 
She could not finiſh when, ſhe had begun; 
An utter Chaos, out of which no might, 
But that of God, could ſtrike one ſpark of light. 
Broad were his ſhoulders, and from blade to blade 
AH might at full length have laid; 
Vait were his bones, mis muſcles twiſted ſtrong, 
His face was ſhort, but broader than *twas long, 
His features, tho' by nature they were large, 
Contentment had contriv'd to overcharge - 
And bury meauing, tave that we might ſpy 
Senſe low'ring on the penthouſe of his eye ; 
His arms were two twin oaks, his legs 10 ſtaut, 
T hat they might bear a.manhon houſe about, 
Nor were they „ look but at his. Nor there, 
Deſign'd by Fate a much leſs weight to bear. 
Oer a brown Ca Jock, which had once been black, 
Which hung in tatiers on his brawny back, 
A ſight moſt ftrange, and aukward to behold, 
He tiwew a covering of Blue and Gold. 
Juſt at that time of life, when man by rule, 
The fop laid down, takes up the graver fool, 
He ſtarted up a fop, and, fond of ſhow, 
Lock'd like another HERCULE S, turned Bear. 
A ſubject, met with only now and then, 
Much fitter for the pencil than the pen: 


HOGARTH# 
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Hoc Ax ru would draw him (Envy mutt allow). 
E'en to the life, was HoOGARTH liying now. 

With ſuch accoutrements, with ſuch a form, 
Much like a porpoiſe juſt before a ſtorm, 
Onward he roll'd ; a laugh prevail'd around, 
E'en Jove was ſeen to fimper at the found. = 
(Nor was the cauſe unknown, for from his youth 
Himſelf he ſtudied by the glaſs of truth ;) 
He join'd their mirth, nor ſhall the gods condemn 
If, whilſt they laugh'd at him, he laugh'd at them. 
Fudge REASON view'd him with an eye of grace, 
Look'd thro? his ſoul, and quite forgot his face, 
And, from his hand receiv'd, with fair regard 
Plac'd in her other ſcale the name of Bard.” 


At the latter end of the year 1764, Churchill went 
to France, to pay a viſit to his friend Mr Wilkes who 
was then in that kingdom. They met at Bologne, 
where Mr Churchill was ſeized with a miliary fever, 
and where he died on the 4th of November, in that 
year, in the 34th year of his age. His poems have 
been collected, and publiſhed: together, in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo. and this collection has paſſed through le- 
veral editions. Some of. his pieces were written with 
extraordinary rapidity. He had great force of genius; 
but he did not allow himſelf ſufficient time to correct 
his performances, or to poliſh his verſification. Dr 
Kinpis has juſtly remarked, that Churchill has “ un- 
happily added another name to the catalogue, already 
too numerous in the literary hiſtory, of thoſe men of 
genius who would have arifen to a much great excel- 
tence in writing, and to a far more illuſtrious reputa- 
tion, had their intellectual talents been accompanied 
with the uniform practice of virtue.“ 

* * Authorities. Biographia Britannica, ſecond 


edition; Churchill's Works, | 
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PHE FIEE OF 
Da TOBIAS SMOLLETT: 
[CA. b. 1720, to 1773. ] 


OBIAS SMOLLETT was born about the year 
1720, at a imall village, within two miles of Ca- 


meron, on the banks of the river Severn, He appears 
to have received a claſſical education, and was bred to 
the practice of phyſic and ſurgery. 


At the age 5g 
eighteen he wrote a tragedy, intituled, The Regi 

cide,” founded on the ſtory of the aſſaſſination 5 
James I. of Scotland; which was afterwards altered 
and improved, and publiſhed by ſubſcription. He 
was lome time on board a ſhip of war, as ſurgeon, or 
ſurgeon's mate; and was. preſent at the ſiege of Car- 
thagena in 1741. His connexion with the tea ſeems 
not to have been of any very long continuance. He 
came to London, and applied bimfelf to literary pur- 
ſuits, and is ſuppoſed to have written ſeveral pieces 
before he became known to the public by his more 
conſiderable productions. In 3746, he publiſhed a 
ſatire called “ Advice ;*? and the following year ano- 
ther, which he intituled. Reproof.” in the former 
year he alſo wrote the following poem, to which he 


gave the title of“ The Tears of Scotland,”” and in 


which he expreſſed his indignation at the ſeveritics 
which were exerciſed upon his countrymen, and the 


ravages which were committed in Scotland after the 


battle of Culloden, and the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. 


: 


<© Mourn, bapleſs Caledonia, movrn 


Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn ! 
Phy ſons, for valour long revown'd, 


Lie flavghter'd on their native ground; | 
Thy 


ET 
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Thy hofpitable roofs no more 
meite the ftranger to the door; 
In imoaky ruins ſunk they lie, 
The monuments of cruelty. 


II. 
The wretched owner ices afar 
His all become the prey of war; 
Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 
Then ſmites his breaſt, and curies life. 
Thy ſwains are famiſh'd on the rocks, 


Where once they fed their wanton flocks : 


Thy raviſh'd virgins ſhriek in vain ;. 
Phy infants periſh on the plain. 


III. 
What boots it then, in everyzcli ime, 
Thro? the wide ſpreading walte of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown'd with ie 
Still ſhone with undiminiſh'd blazed : 
ay 9 ſpirit now is broke, 
Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 
What foreign arms could never quell,” 
By civil rage and rancour fell. 


| IV. 
The rural pipe, and r lays, 
No more ihajl chear the happy day: 
No focial ſcenes of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night: 
No ftrams, but thole of ſorrow, flow, 
And nought be heard but ſounds of woe, 
While the pale phantoms of the lain 
Glide nightly o'er the ſilent plain. 


9 * 
O baneful cauſe! oh, fatal morn : 
Accurs'd to ages 18 unborn! 
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The ſons againſt their father ſtood, 
The parent thed his children's blood. 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceas'd, 
The victor's ſoul was not appeas'd : 
The naked and forlorn mutt feel | 


Devouring flames, and murd'ring ſtecl ! 


"Wt. 55 


The pious mother, doom'd to death, 


Forſaken wanders o'er the heath, 
"The bleak wind whiſtles round her head, 


Her heipleſs orphan's cry for bread ; 


Bereft of ſhelter, food, and friend, 

She views the thades of night deſcend, | 
And, ſtretch'd beneath th' inclement fkies, 
* eps 0 'er her tender babes and dies. 


VII. 
While the warm blood bedews my Veins, 
And unimpair'd remembrance reigns, 
Reſentment of my country's fate 
Within my filial breaſt ſhall beat; 
And, ſpite of her inſulting toe, 
My ſympathizing verſe ſhall flow: 
Mourn, bapleis Caledonia, mourn 
Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn.” 


In 1748, Smollett publiſhed his novel of © Roderick 
Random,“ which had an extenſive ſale, and procured 
him a conſiderable degree of reputation. It is faid, 
that ſome of the incidents of his own life, particularly 
the earlier part of it, and ſome real characters among 
his acquaintance, were introduced into this work. in 
1752, he publithed “ The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle.”? He introduced into this book, by way of 
epiſode, and which contributed greatly to promote its 


ſale, ſome of the adventures of Lady Vane. In this 
work be alſo enden to ridicule Dr Akenſida, 


4 


— * 


2 
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in the deſeription of the entertainment given by the 
Republican do cor, after the manner of the antients. 
Smollet appears to have conceived a diſlike to Aken- 
fide, an account-of the difference of their political ſen- 
timents. Akenfide was an ardent friend to liberty; 
e the principles of Smollett were more congenital 
to thoſe of the Tories and the Jacobites. 

In 2 he publiſhed, in 40, “ An Eſſay on the 
external Uſe of Water, in a Letter to-Droo oy wih 
partic ilar Remarks upon the preſent Method of uſing 
the Mineral Waters at Bath, in Somerſet-ſhire, and a 
Plan ior rendering them more Aalen agrerable, and et- 
ficacious.“ He had now taken the degree of doctor 
or piviic; but from what univerfhity he received his 


diploma, or in what year, we have met with no ac- 


count. About this time he attempted to lettle as a 
Practitioner of phyſic at Bath; and it was with this 
view that he wrote. his piece on the Bath Waters. 
But 70 Bath he was unſucceſsful; and it is faid, that 
the chief reaſon of this was, that he could not render 
himlelf agreeable to the women, though he poſſeſſed a 
very handiome and graceful perſon. ALON 
phy fic, therefore, 3 altogether as a profeſſion, he e fixer 
his reſidence at Chelſea, and turned his thoughts en- 
tirely to writing and tranflating, Be publiſhed tranf- 
lations of Gil Blas, and of Don Quixote, both ot 
which were well executed, and weil rec ceived. In 
1757. he publiſhed his“ Hiſtory of England,“ which 
was firſt printed in 4to, and afterwards re-printed in 


8vo, and being publithed in numbers, had a great ile; 


fo that he is ſaid to have received 2cocl. for writing 
the © Hiſtory and the Continuation.” This work 1s 
often deficient in impartiality, and many inſtances of 
milrepretentation occur in it; but ſome parts of it are 
much ſuperior to others, and it has great merit in 
point of ſtyle. 

In 1755, he ſet on foot © The Critical Revicw, 


and continued the principal manager of it, till he went 
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abroad in the year 1763. As he was apt to be fome- 
what acrimonious in his cenſures of other writers, and 


' 


was generally known to be the conductor of this lite- 


rary journal, he was engaged in ſeveral conteſts on 
that account. Among other controverſies which his 
engagements in this publication involved him, the moſæ 
material in its conſequences was that which was occa- 
honed by his remarks on a pamphlet pubhſhed by ad- 
miral Knowles. That gentlemen, in defence of hie 
conduct, on the expedition to Rochfort, publiſhed a 
vindication of himſelf, which falling under the doctor a 


examination, produced ſome very levere ſtrictures both 


— 


on the performance as well as on the character of the 

writer of it. The Admiral immediately commenced 
a proſecution. againſt the printer; declaring, at the 
fame time, that he defired only to be informed who 
the writer was, that, it he proved to be a gentiezmen, 
he might obtain the ſatisfaction of one from him. in. 
this affair the doctor behaved both with prudence and. 
with ſpirit. Defirous of compromiſing the diſpute 
with the admiral in an amicable manner, he applied to 
his friend Mr Wilkes, to interpole his good offices 
with his Opponent, in the following letter: 


| « Cheitea, March 24, 1759. 

&* DEAR SIR, | 

& ficee iterum Griſpinus.—Your generoſity with 

reſpect to Johnton ſhall be the theme of our applauſe 
and thankigiving. I fſhall be very proud to find my - 
{elf comprehended in your league offenſive ande lefen . 

ave; nay, I conkder myſelf alrcat ay as a comracting 


party, and have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of my allies. 


It is not, 1 believe, unknown to you that admiral 
Knowles has taken exception at a paragraph in the 
Critical Review of laſt May, and commenced a proſe— 
cation againſt the printer. Now, whatever termina- 
tion the trial may have, we ſhajl irfailib] iy Dt. ah e 


to a conſiderable expence, and therefore 1 wik to fee: 
| the 
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tae ofocution quaſhed. Some gentlemen, who are 
my friends, have undertaken to find out, and taik 
with thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have influence with 
the ſaid Admiral 1 beg the fame favour of you 
and your friends? The trial will come on in the be- 
ginning of May, and, if the atfair cannot be compro- 
mifed, we intend to kick up a-duft, and die hard. In 
a word, if that fooliſh admiral has any regard to his 
OWN enges he will be quiet, rather than provoke 
Further the reſentment of, 
6 Dear Sir, &c. 

„T. SMOLLETT.” 


The ud continued inflexible; and juſt as ſen- 
| fence was going to be pronounced againſt the printer, 
the doctor came into court, avowed himſelf the author 
of the ſtrictures, and declared himſelf ready to give 
Mr Knowles any ſatisfaction he choſe. The admiral 
immediately commenced a freſh action againſt the 
Doctor, who was found guilty, fined £ 100, and con- 
demned to three months impriſonment in the King's 
Bench. It is there he is ſaid to have written“ The Ad- 
ventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves, in which he has 
deſcribed ſome remarkable characters, then his tellow- 
priſoners. 

From the commencement of the Review, Dr Smol- 
Jett was always confidered as the author of it ; by this 
means he became frequently cenfured on account of 
articles in which he had no concern. On the publi- 

cation of. the © Roſciad,“ the author, confidering him- 
felt and ſome of his fefends as very injuriouſly treated 
in the review of that work, and imagining Dr Smollett 
the author of the offenfive article, retorted with great 
ipirit in his excellent poem intituled “ An Apology to 
the Critical Reviewers.” It appears however he was 


miſtaken in his ſuſpicion; for Dr Smoltett hearing that 


Mr Colman had alfo accuſed him of having made an 
attack on his moral character in the Review, the doc- 
| H 2 tor 
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tor exculpated himſelf from the charge, in a letter to 
Mr Garrick, ; a 


& Chelſea, April 5, 1767. 
&© DEAR SIR, | 

« ] ſee Mr Colman has taken offence at the ar- 

ticle in the Critical Review which treats of the Roſciad, 
and I underſtand he ſuſpected me to be the author of 
that article. Had he aſked me the queſtion, | ſhould - 
Have freely told him I was not the author of the of- 
fenfive article, and readily contributed to any decent 
ſcheme which might have been propoſed for his ſatis- 
faction: but, as he has appealed to the public, 1 ſhall 
leave him and the real author to ſettle the affair be- 
tween themſelves, and content myſelf with declaring 
to you, and that upon my honour, that I did not 
write one word of the article upon the Roſciad ; that 
I have no ill-will nor envy to Mr Colman, whom I. 
have always reſpected as a man of genius, and whoſe | 
genius J ſhall always be ready and pleaſed to acknow- 
ledge either in private or public. I envy no man of 
merit, and I can ſafely ſay I do not even repine at the 
ſucceſs of thoſe who have no merit. I am old enough 
to have ſeen and obſerved that we are all play-things 
of fortune: and that it depends upon ſomething as in- 
fignificant and precarious as the toffing up of a halt- 
penny, whether a man riſes to affluence and honours, 
or continues to his dying-day ſtruggling with the dif- 
ficulties and diſgraces of life, I deſire to live quietly 
with all mankind, and if poſhble to be upon good 
terms with all thoſe who have diſting niſhed themſelves 
by their extraordinary merit. T maſt own that, if I 
had examined the article upon the Roſciad before it 
was ſent to the preſs, I ſhould have put my negative 
on ſome expreſſions in it, though ] cannot tce in it any 
reflection to the prejudice of Mr Colman's moral cha- 
racer; but I have been fo hurried fince ny enlarge- 
ment that I bad not time to write one article in“ The 
Critical 
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E@ritica! Review,“ except that upon © Bower's Hil- 
tory,” and perhaps I ſhall not write another theſe fix 


months. That hurry and a bad ſtate of health have. 


prevented me from returning in perſon the vitit you 


favoured me with in the King's Bench. I beg you 


will accept this letter in lieu of it, and believe that no 


man reſpects Mr Garrick more than he is reſpected by 


his obliged, humble ſervant, | 
« T. SMOLLETT.”? 


In 1762, when the earl of Bute was firſt lord of the 
treaſury, he became ſo juſtly unpopular, that he found 
it necelitary to employ ſome able writers to vindicate 
his adminittration, and to palliate and defend the ſteps 
which had led to his advancemgnt. Amongſt others 
Ir Smoliett was pitched upon; and in defence of his 
patron he commenced a weekly paper, which he catl- 
ed © The Brifon,”” The firſt number made its appear- 
ance on the 29th of May, 1762, and was immediately 
followed by the publication of““ Phe North Briton,” 
which in the end entirely routed its antagoniſt, and 
put an end to the friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 
Dr Smollett and Mr Wilkes. The Briton”? conti- 
nued to be publiſhed till the x2th of February, 1563, 
when it was laid down. The earl of Bute reſigned his 
poſt in adminiſtration, and did ſo little for his ad vo- 
cate Dr Smollett, that he afterwards ſatirized him, as 
well as ſSme other Political characters, in his“ Ad- 
ventures of an Atom.” 

Dr Swollett's conſtitution being at length much im- 
paired by a ſedentary life, and aſſiduous application to 
itudy, he went abroad for his health in the month of 
tune, 1763, and continued in France and Italy two 
years. - ile wrote an account of his Travels in a ſeries 
of letters to ſome friends, which were publiſhed, in 
two volumes, 8vo, in 1766. Theſe letters are evident» 
ly the production of a man of genius, and poſſeſs no 
mconſiderable degree of merit; but during his ſtay a- 
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broad Dr Smollett appeared to be almoſt conſtantly. 
under the influence of chagrin, and of ill health; and 
was much inclined to ſpeak unfavourably of the per- 
ſons that he met with, and the places through which 
he paſſed. Before he quitted the kinzdom, he found, 

in the road to Dover, that“ the chambers were in ge- 
neral cold and comfortleſs, the beds paltry, the cook- 
ery execrable, the wine poiſon, the attendance bad, 
the publicans inſolent, and the bills extortion ;?? and 
that there was © not a drop of tolerable malt liquor to 
be had from London to Dover.” When he arrived at 
Dover, he diſcovered, that, „without all doubt, a 
man could not be much worſe lodged and worſe treat- 


ed in any part of Europe; nor would he in any other 


place meet with more flagrant inſtances of fraud, im- 
polition, and brutality,” He met with ſimilar evils in 
other places; and it was to this cynical relation of his“ 
travels, that Sterne is ſuppoſed to have aiiuded, in the 
following paſſage of his“ Sentimental Journey,” Vol. 
I. p. 86. The learned Smeltungus travelled from 
Bologne to Paris from Paris to Rome—and fo on— 
but he ſet out with the ſpleen and jaundice, and every 
object he paſſed by was diſcoloured and ditorted—He 
wrote an account of them, but it was nothing but the 
account of his miſerable feelings. 1 met Smelfungus 
in the grand portico of the Pantheon—he was juit co, 
ming out of it.—** It is nothing but a huge cockpit,“ 
faid he.—* I] with you had ſaid nothing worte of the 
Venus of Medicis,”” replied I—for in paſting through 
Florence I had heard he had fallen foul upon the god- 
deſs, and uſed her worſe than 2 common ftrumpet,. 
without the leaſt provocation in nature. — popped u- 
pon Smelfungus again at Turin, in his return homes 
and a ſad tale of forrowful adventures had he to tell, 
wherein he ſpoke of moving accidents by flood and 
field, and of the cannibals which each other eat, the 
Anthropophagi—tle had been flayed alive, and bede- 
THcd, and worſe uſed than St Bart! halomew, at every 
| | | Rage 
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tage he had come at.— III tell it,” cried Smelfun- . 


«us, © to the world.“ “ You had better tell it,” ſaid 


1, © to your phyfician.”? 


Dr Smollett returned from Italy into England ; but 
finding his health continue to decline, and meeting; 
with freſh mortifications and diſappointments, he went 


back to Italy, where he died on the 2rtt of October, 


1771, near Leghorn, where a monument was erected 
to his memory at the expence of his wife, and on 
which was inſcribed an epitaph written by Dr Arm- 
ftrong, A ptllar, with a Latin infcription, has alts 
been erected to his memory on the banks of the Le- 


ven, by his kinſman, James Smollett, eſq; of Bonhill. 
Beſides the pieces already mentioned, Dr Smollett 


was the author of ſundry ſmall poems; of a dramatic 
piece called“ The Keprifals, or the Tars of Old Eng- 
land,“ which was acted with applauſe at Drury. lane 


| theatre 3 ; and of the © Expedition of Humphry Clink- 


er, publiſhed i in 1771, in three volumes, 12mo. 
Dr Smollett was a man of very confiderable abilities, 


and poſſeſſed great talents for compoſition. He had 


a high ſpirit, and much irritability of temper, and was 
apt to ſpeak of others with too great a degree of aſpe- 
rity. But to his particular friends and acquaintance 
he was kind and generous, even beyond the reach of 
his abilities. The warmth and impetuoſity of his tem- 
per, and his propenſity to fatire, hurried him into un- 
juſt reflections in ſome of his pieces againſt Lord Lyt- 


telton and Mr Garrick ; but of this conduct he after- 


wards repented, and endeavoured to make reparation 
in his ſubſequent writings. It has been remarked, that 
there is © a very obvious fimilitude between the cha- 
raters of the three heroes of the doctor's chief pro. 
ductions. Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and 
Matthew Bramble, are all brothers of the ſame family. 
The fame ſatirical, cynical diſpoſition, the ſame gene- 
roſity and benevolence, are the diftinguiſhing and cha- 
racteriſtical features of all three; but they are far from 


being 
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being fervile copies or imitations of each other, They 
differ as much as the Ajax, Diomed, and Achilles, of 
Homer. This was undoubtedly a great effort .of ge- 
nius; and the doctor ſeems to have deſcribed his own 
character at the different ſtages and fituations of his 


life oa 
* a de Memoirs of the Life and Wri- 


tings of Dr Smollett, prefixed to an edition of his 
Poems and Plays, publiſhed in ſmall 8vo. in 1784, by 
T. Evans. Biographia Dramatica. Smollett's Tra- 
vels, &c. New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 8vo. edit. 1784. 


— 
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THE LIFE OF 
DAVID G'ARRICE, 
[A. D. 1716, to 1779. 


HIS celebrated 5095 was the ſon of Peter Garrick, 
who had a captain's commifiion in the army, kat | 
who generally refic! ed at Litchfield. He was born at 
Hereford, when his father was on a recruiting party 
there, and was baptized in the church of All-laints in 
that city, on the twentieth of February, 1716. Young 
Garrick received part of his education at the Erammar- 
{chool there, but he did not apply himſcif to his book 
with much aſtduty. He had conceived a very early 
paſſion for theatrical repreſentation, from which nothing 
could turn him aſide. When he was little more than 
eleven years of age, he formed the project of getting 
a play acted by young gentlemen and ladies. After 
he had made ſome trial of his own, and his compa- 
nions abilities, and prevailed upon the parents to give 
their conſent, he pitched upon the Recruiting Officer 
for the play. He affembled his little company in a 


larg@room, the deftingg place of repreſentation ; : there 
we 
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we may. bes our young Bays diſtributed the ſeve- 
ral characters according to the merits of the perform- 
rs. He prevailed on one of his fiiters to play the part 
of the chamber maid: Serjeant Kite, a character of bu- 
1 intrigue and bold humour, he choſe for himſelf. 

The play was acted in a manner ſo far above the ex- 
pectation of the audience, that it gave general ſatisfac- 
tion, and was much applauded. The eaſe, vivacity, 
and humour of Kite are {till remembered with pleaſure 
at Lichfield. This firſt ſtage- attempt of our Engliſh 
Roſcius was in 1727. 

Not long after, he was invited to Liſpon by an un- 
cle, who was a conſiderable wine- merchant in that ci- 
ty; but his ſtay there was very ſhort, for he returned 
to Lichfield the year following. It is imagined that 
the gay diſpoſition of the young gentleman was not 
very ſuitable to the old man's temper, which was, 
perhaps, too grave and auſtere to reliſh the vivacities 
of his nephew. 

However, during his ſhort ſtay at Liſbon, young 
Garrick made himſelf agreeable to all who knew him, 
particularly to the Engliſh merchants who retided 


there, with whom he often dined. After dinner they 


uſually diverted themſelves by placing him upon the 
table, and calling upon him to repeat verſes and 
 Tpeeches from plays, which he did with great readi- 
neſs, and much to the ſatisfaction of the hearers. 
Some Portugueſe young gentlemen of the higheſt rank, 
who were of his own age, were allo much delighted 
with his converſation. 

He afterwards returned to Lichfield, and, in 1737, 
came up to town in company with Mr Samuel John- 
fon, who afterwards made fo confpicuons a figure in 
the literary world. Soon after his arrival in London, 
Mr Garrick entered himſelf of Lincoln's-Inn; and be 
alſo put himſelf under the tuition of Mr Colſon, au 
eminent mathematician at Rocheſter. But as he ap- 
plied himſelf little to the ftudy of the law, ſo his pro- 
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ficiency in mathematics and philoſophy was not exten- 
five. His mind was theatrically led, and nothing could 
Givert his thoughts from the ſtudy of that to which his 


genius io powerfully prompted him. He had one 


tnoufind pounds left him by his uncle at Liſbon ; and 
he engaged for a thort time in the wine-trade, in part- 
nerſhip with his brother, Mr Peter- Garrick ; they 


hired vaults in Dyrham-yard, for the purpoſe of car- 


rying on the buſinefs. The union between the bro- 
thers was of no long date. Peter was calm, ſedate, 
and methodical ; David was gay, volatile, impetuous, 


and perhaps not ſo confined to regularity as his part- Y 
ner could have wiſhed. To prevent the continuance 


of fruitleſs and daily altercFion, by the interpoſition 
of friends, the partnerihip was amicably diſſolved. 
And now Mr Garrick prepared himſelf in earneſt for 


that employment which he ſo ardently loved, and in 
which Nature defigned he ſhould 0 eminently excel. 


He was trequently in the company of the moſt emi- 
nent actors: he got himſelf introduced to the mana- 
gers of the theatre, and tried his talent in the recita- 
tion of ſome particular and favourite portions of plays. 
Now and then he indulged himſelf in the practice of 
mimicry, a talent which, however inferior, is never 
willingly reſigned by him who excels in it. Some- 
times he wrote criticiſms upon the action and clocu- 
tion of the players, and publiſhed them in the prints. 
Theſe ſudden effuſions of his mind generally compre- 
hended judieious obſervations and ſhrewd remarks, 
unmixed with that groſs illiberahty which often diſ- 
graces the inſtructions of modern ſtage critics. 


Mr Garrick's diffidence with-held him from trying 


his ſtrength at firſt upon a London theatre. He 
thought the hazard was too great, and embraced the 
advantage of commencing noviciate in acting with a 
company of players then ready to ſet out for Jpiwich, 
under the direction of Mr William Giffard and Mr 
Dunſtall, in the ſummer of 1742. 

| The 
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The firſt effort of his theatrical talents was exerted 
in Aboan, in the play of Oroonoko, a part in which 
his features could not eaſily be diſcerned. Under the 
diſguiſe of a black countenance, he hoped to eſcape 
being known, ſhould it be his misfortune not to pleaſe. 
Though Aboan is not a firſt-rate character, yet the 
ſcenes of pathetic perſuaſion and affecting diſtreſs, in 
wich that character is involved, will always command 
the attention of the audience whe n repreſented by a 
judicious actor. Our young player's applauſe was 
equal to his moſt ſanguine deſires. Under the aſſumed 
name of Lyddal, he not only acted a variety of charac- 
ters in plays, particularly Chamont in the Orphan 
Captain Brazen in the Recruiting Officer, and Sir 
Harry Wildair; but he likewiſe attempted the active 
feats of the Harlequin. In every eſſay he gave fuch 
delight to the audience, that they gratified him with 
conſtant and loud proofs of their approbation. The 
town of Ipſwich will Jong boaſt of having firſt ſeen and 
enc ouraged ſo great a genius as Mr Garrick, 
His firſt appearance as an acter in London was on 
tne roth of October, 1741, when he performed th 
part of Richard III. at the play-houle in Goodinan's 
Fields. His eaſy and familiar, yet forcible ſtyle in 
ſneaking and acting, at firſt threw the critics into ſome 
heſitation concerning the novelty as well as propriety 
of his manner. They had been long accuſtomed ts 
an elevatitn of the voice, with a ſudden mechanical 
depreſſion of its tones, calculated to excite admira- 
tion, and intrap applauſe. To the juſt modulation of 
ihe words, and concurring expreſhon of the features 
from the genuine works of nature, they had been 
itrangers, at leaſt for fome time. But after he had 


{ gone through a variety of ſcenes, in which he gave 


evident proofs of conſummate art, and perfect know- 
I-dge of character, their doubts were turned into ſut- 
prize and aſtoniſhment, from which they reiteved them- 
iclves by loud aud reiterated applauſe. They were 
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more eſpecially charmed when the actor, aſter having 
thrown aſide the hypocrite and pwlitician, aſſumed the 
warrior and the hero. When news was brought to 
Richard, that the duke of Buckingham was taken, 
Garrick's ook and action, when he pronounced the 


words, 


Off with his head! 
So much for Buckingham ! 


were ſo ſignificant and important, om his viſible en- 
zoyment of the incident, that ſeveral !'oud ſhouts of 
approbation proclaimed the triumph of the actor, and 
ſatisfaction of the audience. The death of Richard 
was accompanied with the loudeſt gratulations of ap- 
plante. 

The ſame play was acted fx or ſeven times ſucceſ- 
ſively. The receipts of the treaſury amounted, how- 
ever, in ſeven nights, to no more than 2161. 78. bs 
and this conveys a certain evidence of what uſe th 
kindneſs, as well as judgment or the manager, is 10 


the growing fame of an actor. Giffard, to a oY 
underſtanding, joined a ſenſe of honour, with great 


humanity. He ſaw Garrick's merit, and did all in bis 


power to ſnpport it. Several other parts, among 


which were Aboan in Oroonoko, Chamont in the ©1- 
phan, Clodio in the Fop's Fortune, Bays in the Re- 
hearſal, ſucceeded Richard; which favourite charac- 
ter was repeatedly called tor, and acted to crowded 
audiences. 

Such was the univerſal approbation which followed 
our young actor, that the more eſtabliſhed theatres of 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden were deſerted, Mr 
Garrick drew after him the inhabitants of the moit 
pohte parts of the town; Goodman's-fields was full 
of the ſplendor of St James? s and Greivenor-i{quare z 
the coaches of the nobility filled up the ſpace from 
Temple-bar to Whitechapel. He had ſo perfectly 


2. lan the F of his luperi ior accompliſnments 
in 
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in acting, that not to admire him would not only have 
argued an abſence of taſte, but the groſſeſt ſtupidity; 
Thoſe, who bad feen and been delighted with the moſt 
at the old actors, confefled that he had excelled the a- 
bleſt of them in the variety of his exhibitions, and e- 
qualled them all in their moſt applauded characters. 
Mr Pope was perſuaded by lord Orrery to fee him 
in the firſt dawn of his fame. That great man who 
had often feen and admired Betterton,. whoſe picture 
he had painted, and which is now in the poſſeſſion of 


lord Mansfield, was ſtruck with the propriety and 
beauty of Mr Garrick's action; and, as a convincing . 


proof that he had a good opinion of his merit, he told 
lord Orrery, that he was afraid the young man would 
be ſpoiled, for he would have no competitor. 
Mr Garrick ſhone forth like a theatrical Newton; 
he threw new light on elocution and action; he ba- 
niſhed ranting, bombaſt, and grimace; and. reſtored. 
nature, cafe, implicity, and genuine humour, 
Quin, who had hitherto been eſteemed the firſt ac- 
tor in ti agedy, could not conceal his uneafineis and 
diſguſt from the great ſucceſs of Mr Garrick. After 
he had been a ſpectator of his manner in ſome impor- 
tant character, which, we believe, was Richard the 
Third, he declared peremptorily, “ That, if the young 
fellow was right, he, and the reft of the piayers, had 
been all wrong: and, upon being told that Good- 
man's-frelds? theatre was crowded every night to ſee 


the new actor, he ſaid, Phat Garrick was a new 


religion: Whitefiekd was followed for a time; but 
they would all come to church again.“ 

Mr Garrick, who had a quick and happy talent in 
turning an epigram, Ron this imart reply to Quin' 8 


bon mot: 
0 


Pope Quin, who damns all e but his own, 
Complains that herefy infects the town; 
YOL, VIII. | k That 
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That Whitefield-Garrick has miſſed the age, 
And taints the ſound religion of the ſtage : : 
Schiſm, he cries, has turn'd the nation's brain; ; 
But eyes will open, and to church again, 
Thou great infallible, torbear to roar, 

Thy bulls and errors are 1ever'd no more; 
When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not hereſy, but reformation.” . 


Colley Cibber, from whom more candour might 
have been expected, aſter he had ſcen Garrick's Faye, 
which the public eſteemed a maicer picce of 805 
humour, ſaid, “ Garrick Was well enough, but no 

ſuperior to bis ſon 1 heophilus,“ who had little more 5 
recommend him in the part than pertneſs and 0 P> 

Mrs Bracegirdle, a celebrated actreſs, who had left 
the ſtage for more than thirty yea! s beſote Garrick's 
firſt appearance, and was vifited by many perſons of 
condition and taſte, thought very differently of this 
riſing genius. In a conv erſation which ſhe had with 
Colley Cibber, who ſpoke of him with an affected de- 
rogation, ſhe reproved his malignity, and gencroufly 
ſaid, Come, come, Cibber, tell me, if there is not 
ſomething like envy in your character of this gentle- 
man: the aQcr who pleaics every body muſt be a man 
of merit.“ The old man felt the force of this ſenſible 
rebuke: he tock a pinch of ſnuff}, and frakly replied, 
Why, faith, B1 acey; 1 believe you are right; the 
young fellow is clever. 

Mr Garrick's w eckly-1 income was, at frſt, very mo- 
derate, not exceedingꝭ fix or ſeven pounds. But when 
it was evident, that the great emoluments from the 
play- -houſe treaſury were chiefly, if not entirely, owing 
to his laboure, and that the benches of the play-houte 
were almoſt always empty when his name was not 
ſeen in the  play-bills, Mr Giffard very keartily 
concurted with Mr Ganick and his friends to 

allow him a full moity of the Profits; ; and in this the 
manager 
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manager found his advantage, for the actor was con- 5 


ſtandly employed in conſequence of his being perpe- 
tually admired. To a very long and fatiguing charac- 
ter in the play, he would frequently add another in a 
farce. The diſtreſſes which he raifed in the audience 
by his Lear and Richard, he reheved with the roguith 
tricks of the Lying Valet, or the diverting humours of 
the School Boy. | 

In 1742, he entered into a ſtated agreement with 
Fleetwood, patentee of Drury- lane, for the annual 
income of cook His fame continued to increaſe at the 
royal theatre, and ſoon became fo extended, that a de- 
putation was ſent from Ireland to invite him to act in 
Dublin during the months of June, July, and Auguſt, 
upon very profitable conditions. Theſe he embraced, 
and croſſed the ſeas to the metropolis of Ireland, in 
June 1742, accompanied by Mrs Woffington. 

His ſucceſs at Dublin exceeded all imagination, 
though much was expected from him: he was careſſed 
by all ranks of people, as a prodigy of theatrical ac- 
compliſhment. During the hotteſt days in the year, 
the playhouſe was crowded with perſons of faſhion and 
rank, who were never tired with ſeeing and applaud- 
ing the various eſſays of his ſkill. 

The exceſſive heats became prejudicial to the fre- 
guenters of the theatre ; and the epidemical diſtemper, 
which ſeized and carried off great numbers, was nick- 
named the Garrick fever. Satisfied with the emolu- 
ments ariſing from the ſummer campaign, and delight- 
ed with the generous encouragement and kind counte- 
nance which the nobility and gentry of Ireland had gi- 
ven him, and of which he always ſpoke in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms of ackwwledgment and gratitude, he ſet 
out for London, to tenew his labours, and to receive 

the appituſe of the moft critical, as well as molt can- 
did, auflience in Europe. 

Such an actor as Garrick, whoſe name, when an- 

noungcdd in the play-bills, operated like a charm, and 
12 drew 
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drew multitudes to the theatre, of conſequence cont:- 
derably augmented the profits of the patentee. . 
But at the time when all without doors was appa- 
rently gay and ſplendid, and the theatre of Drury-lane 
ſeemed to be in the moſt flouriſhing condition; by the 
ſtrange and abſurd conduct of the mana; ger, t be Whole 
fabric was abſolutely running into certain deſtruction. 
His behaviour brought on a revolt of- the principal 
actors, with Mr Gartick and Mr Macklin at their head, 
and for ſome time they ſeceded from the theatre. 
They endeavoured to procure a patent for a new 
theatre, but without ſucceſs; and Garrick at length 
accommodated his diſpute with the manager, Mr 
Fleetwood, by engaging to play again for a ſalary of 
6 or ol. | 
In 1744, Mr Garrick made a ſecond voyage to Dub- 
lin, and became joint manager of the theatre there 
with Mr Sheridan. They met with great ſucceſs ; and 
Mr Garrick returned again to London in May 1746, 
having conſiderably added to his ſtock of money. In 
1747, he became joint-patentee of Drury-lane theatre 
with Mr Lacy. Mr Garrick and Mr Lacy divided the 


- buſineſs of the theatre in fuch a manner as not to en- 


croach upon each other's province. Mr Lacy took u- 
pon himſelf the care of the wardrobe, the ſcenes, and 
the ceconomy of the houſehold ; while Mr Garrick re- 
gulated the more important buſincſs of treating with 
authors, hiring actors, diſtributing parts in plays, ſe- 
perintending of rehearſals, &c. Beſides the prohts 
accruing from his half thare, he was allowed an in- 
come of 5ool. for his acting, and ſome particular emo- 
luments for altering plays, farces, &c. 

When he opened Drury-lane theatre in 1747, Gar- 
rick ſpoke the following admirable Prologue, which 


was written for the occaſipn by his friend Samuel 
Johnſon: | | 
s When 
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When Learning's triumph o' er her barb'rous foes 
Firſt rear'd the ſtage, immortal Shakeſpeare roſe ; 
Each change of many-colour'd life he drew : 
Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new. 


Exiſtence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reign, . 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain. 


His pow'rful ſtrokes preſiding truth impreſs'd, 


And unrefiſting paſſion ſtorm'd the breaſt. 
Then Jonſon came, inſtructed from the ſchool, 
To pleafe in method, and invent by rule ; 
His ſtudious patience, and laborious art, 
By regular approach aſſail'd the heart: 
Cold Approbation gave the lingring bays, 
For thoſe who durit not cenſure, icarce could praiſe, 
A mortal born, he met the general doom, 
But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb. 
The wits of Charles fond eaſier ways to fame, 
Nor wiſh'd for Jonſon's art, or Shakeſpeare's flame; 
Themſelves they ſtudied, as they felt they writ; 
Tatrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 
Vice always found a ſympathetic friend, 
They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend 


Let bards like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praiſe, 


And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days: 1 

Their cauſe was gen'ral, their ſupports were ſtrong, f 

Their ſlaves were willing, and their reign was long; | 

Fill ſhame regain'd the poſt that ſenſe betray'd, 

And virtue call'd oblivion to her aid. | 
Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as refin'd, | 

For years the power of tragedy declin'd : 

From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 

Till declamation roar'd, while paſſion ſlept. 


' Yet ſtill did Virtue deign the ſtage to tread, | 
| Philoſophy remain'd, though Nature fled. ; 


But, forc'd at length her ancient reign to quit, 

She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of wit ; 

Exulting Folly hail'd the joyful day, 

And pautomime and ſong confirmed her ſway, =» 
1 7 But 
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But who the coming changes can preſage, 

And mark the future periods of the ſtage : ? 
Perhaps, if {kill could diftant times explore, 
New Behns, new Durfeys, yet rema un in ſtore. 
Perhaps, where Lear has ray'd, and Hainlet dy'd, 
On flying cars new ſorcerers may ride. 

Perhaps (for who can gueſs th” effects of chance ?) 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 

Hard is his lot, that, here by fortune plac'd, 

Muſt watch the wild viciſſitudes of taſte; 

With ev'ry meteor of caprice mult play, 

And chace the new-blown bubbles of the day. 
Ah! let not Cenſure term our fate our choice, 
The ſtage but echoes back the public voice; 
The drama? 3 Jaws, the drama's patrons give, 

For we that I've to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe to live. 
Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die: 

Tis yours this night to bid the reign commence 
Of reſcu'd nature, and reviving ſfe'tle ; 

To chace the charms of ſound, the porap of ſhow, | 
For uſeful mirth and ſalutary woe; | 
Bid ſcenic virtue form the riſing age, 

And Truth diffuſe her radiance from the ſtage, 


Order, decency, and decorum, were the firſt objects 
which our young manager kept conitantly in his eye 
at the commencement of his adminiſtration. He was 
fo accompliſhed himielt in all the external behaviour, 

as well as in the more valuable talents of his profeſſion, 
that his example was greatly conducive to that regula- 
rity which he laboured to eſtabliſh, 

Punctuality in attendance at rehearſals was exacted 
and comphed with, and as much due attention paid 
io the bulineſs of the ſcene as during the time of act- 
ing a play. Thoſe players who had fallen into an un— 
lucky habit of imperfection in their parts, and of be- 


ng obliged to ſupply that defect by aſſuming a bold 
front; 
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front, and forging matter of their own, Mr Garrick 

| fteadily diſcouraged, till, by being laid aſide for ſome 
time, they had learnt to pay a proper reſpect to the 
audience and the author. 

In diſtributing parts he conſalted the genius of the 
actor, and though he was not without thoſe prejudices 
which no man can be entirely diveſted of, -yet, in ge- 
neral, the characters were very well ſuited to thoſe 
who repreſented them. 

In 1749, Mr Garrick was married to Mademoiſclle 
Violetti, a young lady, who, as Mr Davies ſays, to 
great elegance of form, and many polite accompliſh- 

ments, joined the more amiable virtues of the mind. 
In 1763, 1764, and 1765, be made a journey in France 
and Italy, accompanied by Mrs Garrick, who, from 
the day of her marriage till the death of her huſhand, 
was never ſeparated from him for twenty-IQur hours. 
During his ſtay abroad, his company was defired by 
many foreigners of bigh birth and great merit. He 
was ſometimes invited to give the company a taſte of 
that art in which he was known ſo greatly to excel. 
Such a requeſt he very readily conſented to, for indeed 
his compliance coſt him nothing. He could, without 
the leaſt preparation, transform himſelf into any cha- 
racer, tragic or comic, and ſeize inſtantaneouſly upon 
any paſſion of the human mind. He could make a 
ſuddden tranſition from violent rage, and even madneſs, 
to the extremes of levity and humour, and go through 
the whole circle of theatrical evolution with tae moſt 
farpriting velocity. : 

One of the illuſtrious princes of Italy requeſted that 
he would favour him with ſome very ſtriking or affect- 
ing ſcene in one of the moſt admired Engliſh tragedies. 

: Mr Garrick immediately recited a ſoliloquy of Mac- 

beth, which 1s ſpoken during the inſtant of time when 

a dagger is preſented to the diſturbed imagination of a 

man ready to perpetrate a horrid murder. His ardent 

look, expreſſive tone, and impaſſioned action, * | 
Ce 
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ced the nobleman of his great theatric excellence. But 


the moſt remarkable inſtance which we ever heard of 


our Roſcius's great power to raife the attention, and 
fix the admiration of an intelligent and very polite 
company, was told to Mr Davies by a gentleman of 
unqueſtioned veracity, and who related the occurrence 
to him, from the mouth of one who was preſent when 
it fell out. 

Not long before Mr Garrick left Paris, in 1765, ſe- 
veral perſons of the firſt diſtinction of both ſexes, Eng- 


lith and French, met by appointment at the hotel de 


— Mr and Mrs Garrick, and Mademoiſelle Clai- 
ron, were of the party. The converſation turned for 
ſome time on the belles lettres, in which the merits of 
ſeveral eminent writers were diſcuſfed with equal 
judgment and candour. Many critical obſervations 
were made on the action and eloquence of the French 
and Englith theatres ; and, at the requeſt of this very 
brilliant circle, La Claire and Garrick conſented to 
exhibit various ſpecimens of their theatrical talents, 
which produced great entertainment. This friendly 
conteſt laſted for a conſiderable time, with great ani- 
mation on both ſides. The company loudly declared 
their approbation, in the ſtrongeſt terms, of the two 
exhibitors. | 

It was remarked, that the French gave the prefer- 
ence to Mr Garrick ; and that the Engliſh, with equal 
politeneſs, adjudged the victory to Mademoiſelle Clai- 
ron. But, as the greater part of the former were but 


little acquainted with the Engliſh language, Mr Gar- 


Tick was induced to relate a certain fact, and after- 
wards to exhibit it by action, which happened in 
one of the provinces of France at the time he was 
there, and of which he had been an eye-witneſs. A 
father, he ſaid, was fondling his child at an open win- 
dow, from whence they looked into the ftreet. By 


one unlucky effort, the child ſprang from his father” 8 
arms, 


——_ 
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arms, fell upon the ground, and died upon the ſpot. 
What follow el, he faid, was a language which every 


body underſtood, for it was the language of nature: 


he immediately threw himſelf into the attitude in which - 
the father appeared at the time the child leaped from 


his arms. 


The influence which the repreſentation of the fa- 
ther's agony produced on the company, and exhibited 


by this darling fon of Nature, in the filent, but ex- 
preſive language of unutcrrable ſorrow, is eafier to 
be imagined than expreiled ; let it ſuſſice to ſay, that 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment was ſucceeded by abundant 
tears. 

As ſoon as the company had recovered. from their 
agitation, Mademoiſelle Clairon catched Mr Garrick 
in her arms, and kiſſed him: then turning to Mrs Gar- 
rick, ſhe apologized. for her conduct, by laying “ it 
was an involuntary mark of her applauſe.” 

On the death of Mr Lacy, joint-patentee of Drury- 
lane with Mr Garrick, in 1773, the whole manage- 
ment of the theatre devolved on Mr Garrick. But in 


1776, being about ſixty years of age, he ſold his ſhare 


of the patent, and formed a reſolution of quitting the 
ſtage. He was, however, determined, before hc left 
the theatre, to give the public proofs of his abilities ta 
delight them as highly as he had ever done in the flow- 
er and vigour of his life. To this end, about a fort- 
night vr three weeks previous to his taking his final 


leave, he preſented them with ſome of the moſt capital 
and trying characters of Shakeſpeare; witk Hamlet, 


Richard, and Lear; beſides other parts which were 


leſs fatiguing. Hamlet and Lear were repeated; Rich- 


ard he acted once only, and by the king's command. 
His majeſty was much ſurpriſed to ſee him, in an age fo 
advanced, run about the field of battle with fo much 

fire, force, and agility, 
He finithed his dramatic race with one of his favour. 
ite parts, with Felix, in The Wonder a Woman keeps 
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a . When the play was ended, Mr Garrick ad: 
vanced towards the audience with much palpitation Hf 
mind, and viſible emotion in his countenance. No 
premeditation whatever could prepare him for this af- 
fecting ſcene. He bowed—he' pauſed—the i5etators 
were all attention,—After a ſhort ſtruggle of nature, 
he recovered from the ſhock he had felt, and addreſſed 
his auditors in the following words: 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It has been cuſtomary with perſons under 
my cirgumſtances to addreſs you in a farewel epi- 
logue. - I had the ſame intention, and turned my 
thoughts that way; but indeed I found myſelf then as 


incapable of writing ſuch an epilogue, as I ſhould be 


now of ſpeaking it. 

&« The gingle of rhime, and the language of f&ion, 
would but i-ſuit my preſent feelings. This is to me 
a very awful moment, it is no leſs than parting for ever 
with thoſe from whom I have received the greateſt 
kindneſs and favours, and upon the ſpot where that 
kindneſs and thoſe favours were enjoyed.“ (Here he 
was unable to proceed till he was relieved by a ſhower 
of tears.) 

4 Whatever may be the changes of my future life, 
the deepeſt impreſſion of your kindneſs will always re- 
main here,” (putting his hand on his breaſt) « fixed 


and unalterable. 
„ will very readily agree to my ſucceſſors having | 


more ſkill and ability for their ſtation than I have 


but I defy them all to take mote fincere, and more 
uninterrupted pains for your favour, or to be more 


truly ſenfible of it, than is your humble ſervant.” 


After a profound obeiſance, he retired, amidſt the 


tears and acclamations of a moſt crowded nd brilliant 


audience. 
Mr Garrick frequently, when . from bu- 


ſineſs, attended the debates of the Houſe of Com- 
| mons, 
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mons, eſpecially on ſuch important queſtions as he 


knew would bring up all the beſt ſpeakers of both 


parties. 

In the ſpring of 1777, he happened to be preſent in 
the gallery. During a certain motion, which produ- 
ced an aitercation between a right honourable mem- 
ber and another honourable gentlemen, which proceed- 
ed to that degree of warmth, that the Speaker and 
the Houſe were obliged to interpoſe, to prevent ſome 


apprehended bad conſequences ; whilft the Houſe was 


in this agitation, a Shropſhire member happened to 


_obſerve that Mr Garrick was fitting in the gallery, and 
immediately moved to clear the houſe. 


Mr Burke roſe, . and appealed to the honourable 

aſſembly, whether it could poſſibly be conſiſtent with 
the rules of decency and liberality, to exclude from the 
hearing of their debates a man to whom they were all 
obliged, one who was the great maſter of eloquence, in 
whoſe ſchool they had all imbibed the art of ſpeaking, 
and been taught the elements of rhetoric. For his part, 
he owned that he had been greatly indebted to his in- 
ſtructions. Much more he Gaid in commendation of 
Mr Garrick, and was warmly ſeconded by Mr Fox 
and Mr Townſhend, who very copiouſly diſplayed the 
great merit of their old preceptor, as they termed 
him: they reprobated the motion of the gentleman 
with great warmth and indignation. 
Ihe houſe almoſt unanimouſly concurred in ex- 
empting Mr Garrick from the general order of quit- 
ting the gallery. He wrote the following poem on the 
occahon: 


Squire B n roſe with deep intent, 
And notify'd to parliament, 

That I, it was a ſhame and fin, 
When others were ſhut out, got in; 
Aſſerting in his wiſe oration, 
1 gloried i in my ſituation. 
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I own my features might betray 
Peculiar joy I felt that day; 
1 glory when my mind is feaſted 
With dainties it has ſeldom taſted. 
When reaſon chuſes Fox's tongue 
To be more rapid, clear, and ſtrong; 
When from his claſſic urn Burke pours 
A copi»ns ſtream through banks of flowers; 
When Barre Room with accents deep, 
Calls up lord North, and murders fleep ; 
And if his lordſhſp riſe to ſpeak ; 
Then wit and argument awake: 
When Rigby ſpeaks, and all may hear him 
Who can withitand, ridendo verum? 
When Thurlow's words attention bind, 
The ſpels of a ſupefior mind; 
Now, whether I were Whig or Tory, 
This was a time for me to glory; 
My glory farther ſtill extends, 
For moſt of theſe 1 call my friends: 
But if, Squire B. n, you were hurt 
To ſve me, 2s you thought, ſo pert, 
You might have puniſh'd my tranſgreſſion, 
And dampy'd the ardour of expreſſion. 
A brute there is, whoſe voice confounds, 
And trights all others with ſtrange ſounds; 
Had you, your matchleſs pow'rs diſplaying, 
if Like him, *Squire B n, ſet a braying, 
i I ſhoula have loſt all exultation, 


} 1 „ 

1 Nor gloried in my ſituation.“ 

| 4 | . 2 3 

| "| In Chriſtmas, 1778, Mr and Mrs Garrick were in- 
vited to the country ſeat of Earl Spencer, where they 


had frequently been welcome gueſts. In the midft of 

this ſocial happineſs, and rational pleaſure, which eve- 
ry body enjoys with that noble family, Mr Garrick 
i was ſeized with a terrible fit of his old diſtemper. His 

"i having the herpes, or what is commonly called the 
| ſhingles 
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Niingles, at the ſame time, which perfectly covered 
his loins, alarmed Mrs Garrick greatly, though the 


phyſicians ſaid it was a matter of no importance. He 


was ſo well recovered of his diſorder, the gravel and 
ſtone, that he determined to fet out for London. He 
arrived at his houſe in the Adelphi on Friday the fit- 
teenth of January, 1779. The next day he ſent for 
his apothecary, Mr Lawrence, who found him dreſſing 
himſelf, and ſeemingly in good health, but ſomewhat 
alarmed that he had not, for many hours, diſcharged 
any urine, when his conſtant practice had been, for 
ſome years, to make water every four hours. Mr 
Lawrence obſerved to him, that this was no ſufficient 
cauſe to make him uneaſy; but when, on the next 
day, he found the fame ſymptom continue, he judged 
it proper to acquaint Dr Cadogan with it. The doc- 
= conceived it to be of ſo ferious a nature, that he 

old Mr Garrick his diforder was ſo uncertain in its 
gon that it was neceſſary to inform him, if he 
had any worldly affairs to ſettle, it would be prudent 
to diſpatch them as ſoon as poſſible. Mr Garrick aſ- 
ſured him, that nothing of that ſort lay on his mind; 
and that he was not afraid to die. 

The diſtemper was inceſſantly gaining ground: the 
fluids not paſſing in their natural courſe brought on a 
kind of ſtupor, which mene gradually to the time 
of his death. 

Abdut two days e he died, he was viſited by 
an old acquaintance, a man whoſe company and con- 
verſation every body covets, becauſe his humour is 
harmleſs, and his pleaſantry diverting. He was intro- 
duced to Mrs Garrick, who was much indiſpoſed, 
from the fatigue ſhe had undergone 1n her long and 
conſtant attendance upon her huiband ; a duty which 
ſhe had never omitted during any illneſs of his Ife. 
She perſuaded this friend to ſtay and dine with her, 
expecting from him ſome little alleviation of her unea- 
fineſs from ſympathy, and ſome eaſe of condolement 
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from her company in her preſent ſituation. While 
they were talking, Mr Garrick came into the room 
but oh ! how changed ! from that vivacity and ſpright- 
Iineſs which uſed to accompany every thing he ſaid, 
and every thing he did! His countenance was fallow 
and wan, his movement. flow and folemn. Being 
wrapped in a rich night-gown, like that which he al- 
ways wore in Lufignan, the venerable-o!d king of Je- 
ruſalem, he preſented himſelf to the imagination of his 
friend as if he was juft ready to a& that character. 
He ſat down; and during the ſpace of an hour, the 
time he remained in the room, he did not utter a 
word. He roſe, and withdrew to his chamber. Mrs 
Garrick and the gentleman dined. 

Dr Heberden and Dr Warren were now called in. 
Several other phyficians, many of whom were his in- 
timate acquaintance, attended, without any defire of 
reward, and ſolely from an eager inclination to give 
him relief, and to prolong a life ſo much valued by 
the public, and ſo dear to his friends. When Dr 
Schomberg approached Mr Garrick, he, with a placid 
Imile on his countenance, took him by the hand, aud 
ſaid, Though laſt, not leaft in love.” 

The ſtupor was not ſo powerful as to hinder him 
from converiing occaſionally with. a philoſophical 
chearfulneſs. He told Mr Lawrence, that he did not 
regret his being childleſs; for he new the quicknels of 
his feelings was fo great, that, in caſe it had been his 
misfortune to have had diſobedient children, he couid 
not have ſupported ſuch an affliction. 

On the day betore hi death, feeing a number of 
gentlemen in his apartment, he aſked Mr Lawrence 
who they were: he was told WP were all phyſicians, 
who came with an intention to be of ſervice to him. 
He ſhook his head, and repeated the following lines 
of Horatio in the Fair Penitent : | 
3 Another, and another, {till ſucceeds : - 

And the laſt fool is welcome as the former. 
During 
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During the remainder of his time, he continued eaſy 
and compoſed, and converſed with great tranquillity. 
He had ſo little apprehenfiop of death being to near 
that, he faid to the ſervant who gave him a draught, 
a day or two before his death, „Well, Tom, I ſhall 
do very well yet, and make you amends for all this 
trouble.“ ö 

He died on Wedneiday morning, January the 20th, 
1779, at eight o'clock, without a groan. Mr Garrick's 
diſeaſe was pronounced by Mr Pott to be a pally in 
the kidnies. . . 

On Monday, February r, the body of Mr Garrick. 
was conveyed from his own houſe in the Adelphi, and 
moſt magnificently interred in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
under the monument of his beloved Shakeſpeare. He 
was attended to the grave by perſons of the firſt rank; 
by men illuſtrious for genius, and famous for ſcience ;. 
by thoſe who loved him when living, and lamented 
his death. ; 

Twenty-four of the principe actors of both theatres 
were alſo attendants at the funeral; and with unfeign- 
ed ſorrow regretted the loſs of ſo great an ornament 
to their profeſſion, and ſo munificent a benefactor to 
their charitable inſtitution, the fund for the ſupport of 


decayed players of Drury-lane theatre. It is compu- 


| ted, that, by the product of his labours in acting an- 
nually capital Dede and by donations of one kind or 
other, he gained for this beneficial inſtitution a capital 
of near 4, zool. 
Nr Davies remarks, that Garrick © was ; viewed by 
the world in general in a different light from all actors 
of this, or any other nation, antient or modern.“ 
Perſons of the moſt elevated rank in his own country, 
miniſters of ſtate, nobility, gentry and admirals, and 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons, viſited him, and culti- 
vated his acquamtance. He was alſo viſited by illuſ- 
trious foreigners. When Garrick was on a viſit at 
Mount Edgzcumbe, the following lines were addreſſed 
K 2 te 
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to him by the great Earl of Chatham, then in the 
neighbourhood : 


4 LEAYE, Garrick, the rich landſcape, proudly gay, 
Docks, forts, and navies bright'ning all the bay: _ 
To my plain roof repair, primeval feat ! 

Let there no wonders your quick eyes can meet, 

gave, ſhould you deem it wonderful to find, 

Ambition cur'd, and an unpaſſion'd mind; 

A ſtateſman without pow'r, and without gall ; 

Hating no courtiers, happier than them all; 

Bow'd to no yoke, nor crouching for applauſe, 


Votꝰ' ry alone to freedom and the laws; 
Herds, flocks, and ſmiling Ceres deck our plain, 


And, interſpers'd, an heart-enlivening train 


Of ſportive children frolic o'er the green; 


Mean time pure love looks on, and conſecrates the ſcene. 
Come then, immortal ſpirit of the ſtage, ; 
Great Nature's proxy, glaſs of ev'ry age; 
Come, taſte the fimple life of patriarchs old, 
Who, rich in rural peace, ne'er thought of pomp or 
gold.“ | 
Mr GaRRICE's ANSWER. 
«© WHEN Peleus' ſon, untaught to yield, 
Wrathful forſook the hoſtile field; | 
His breaſt ſtill warm with heav'nly fire, 
He tun'd the lay, and ſwept the lyre. 
80 Chatham, whoſe exalted foul, 
Pervaded and infpir'd the whole ; 
Where, far by martial glory led, 
Britain her fails and banners ſpread, 
Retires (thoꝰ Wiſdom's God diffuades), 
And ſeeks repoſe in rural ſhades. 
Yet thither comes the God confeſs'd; 
Celeſtial form ! a well-known gueſt. 0 
Nor ſlow he moves with ſolemn air, 


Nor on his brow hangs penſive care; 
| UE | Nor 
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Nor in his hand th” hiſtoric page, 

Gives leſſons to experienc'd age 

As when in vengeful ire he role, , 

And plann'd the fate of Britain's foes z 

While the wing'd hours obedient ſtand, 

And inftant ſperd the dread command, 
Chearful he came, all blithe and gay, 

Fair blooming like the fon of May; 

Adown his rattiant ſhoulder hung 

A harp, by all the Mules ſtrung; 

Smiling he to his friend reſign'd 

This ſoother of the human mind.“ 


Mr Davies ſays, that * Garrick's manner of living 
was ſplendid, though ſomewhat below his income, as 
became a prudent man. By ſome he was ſaid to be 
parſimonious, nay, avaricious : others gave out that 
he made too great and oftentatious a parade of mag- 
nificence, unbecoming the condition of a player. To 
attempt to pleaſe all the world, would be juſt as idle, 
as to deſpiſe its cenſures when founded upon truth or 
probability. Mr Garrick kept a plentiful table; he re- 
Joiced to tee his friends at his board; he kept horſes and 
carriages, and had a number of ſervants; and an equi- 
page, ſuch as became a man of his large fortune; but 
all his expences were regulated by the tiricteſt cecono- 
my... 

The abhorrence of profuſion and waſte he imbibed 
in his earlieſt years; and his moderation, during that 
tide of wealth which flowed in upon him conſtantly; 
enabled him to do many acts of kindneſs and charity. 
No man ſeemed more anxious to get money, and none 
more willing to beſtow it generouſly. Jo thoſe who. 
knew the ſums he conſtantly gave away, it would ap- 
pear, that his fole end of acquiring wealth was for the 
benefit of others. I ſhall not talk of his more public 
charities and contributions ; I mean ſuch actions only 
as were ne known to the world; his benevolence was 
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un form, not a ſudden ſtart of humour, proceeding 
from whim and caprice, or like ſcanty ſtreams from a 
{mall rivulet ; no, his bounty reſembled a large, ble, 
and flowing river, 


That glorify'd the banks which bound it in. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


It was a very honourable circumſtance of his life, that 
in the very dawnings of ſucceſs, when he firft taſted 
of Fortune's favours, and had acquired a very mode- 
rate portion of riches, he opened his hand to thoſe 
who ſolicited his kindneſs, and was ready to aſſiſt all 
who applied to him. Were it poſſible to know how 


much money he lent without the leaſt proſpect of its 


being paid, we ſhould find it amount to a very large 
fam. His mind was ſo bountiful, that he ſcarcely 
knew what it was to. deny. He was once ſolicited 
by a friend to give a trifle to a poor widow, He aſſæ- 
ed how much he ſhould give. About two guineas, 
No, that I will not. Why, then, give what you pleaſe. 
He preſented his friend with a bank note of gol. Of 
this I ſhould deſpiſe the mention, if it were a matter 
of rarity and wonder. A gentlewoman, who had no 
claim to his regard, except the knowing him from his 
youth, and the being acquainted with his relations at 
Lichfield, applied to him for affiſtance in her neceſſi- 
ties. He made her a preſent of one hundred pounds. 
He had ſeveral almoners, to whom he gave ſums of 
money to diſtribute to ſuch objects as they approved. 
Heaven only knows the extent of that beucficence 


which flowed continually from this large-minded man. 


„There are two remarkably generous deeds of Mr 
Garrick, which are ſo well authenticated, that it would 
be an act of injuſtice to his memory to conceal them 
from the world. A gentleman of faſhion, and a man 


univerſally beloved and efteemed, borrowed five hun- 


dred pounds of Mr Garrick, for which ſum he gave 
his note of hand. By tome nictiitude of fortune the 
affairs 
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affairs of this gentleman were greatly diſtreſſed; his 
friends and relations, who leved him, were determined 
to free him from uneaſineſs, by ſatisfying his creditors. 
A day of meeting for that purpoſe was appointed, on 
which they were to be very chearful, Mr Garrick 
heard of it, and, inſtead of taking advantage of the in- 
formation to put in his claim, he incloſed the 5o00ol. 
note in a letter, in which he told the gentleman, that 
he had been informed, that a jovial meeting was to 
take place between him and his friends, and that it 
was to be a bon-fire day; he therefore defired he 
would conſign the note to the flames. 

„„The other anecdote is ſtill more to Mr Garrick's 
honour. He was very intimate with an eminent ſur- 
geon, who died ſeveral years fince, a very amiable 
man, who often dined and ſupped with Mr and Mrs 
Garrick. One day after dinner, the gentleman de- 
clared, that his affairs were in ſuch a ſituation, that 
without the aſſiſtance of a friend, who would lend him 
a thouſand pounds, he ſhould be at a loſs what to do. 
A thouſand pounds! ſaid Mr Garrick, that is a de- 
viliſn large ſum! Well dow, pray what ſecurity can 
you give for that money? Upon my word, replied the 
furgeon, no other than my own. Here's a pretty fel- 
low, ſaid Roſcius, turning to Mrs Garrick, he wants 
a thouſand pounds upon his perſonal ſecurity ! Well, 
come, l' tell you one thing for your comfort; l 
know a man, that at my defire will lend you a thou- 
ſand pounds. He immediately drew upon his banker 
for that ſum, and gave the draft to his friend. Mr 
_ Garrick. never aſked for, or received a ſhilling of it.“ 
 —Befides his extraordinary merit as an actor, Garrick 
was the author of ſeveral ingenious dramatic pieces, 
particularly, „The Lying Valet,“ „ Miſs in her 
Teens,“ and Lethe.“ 

* Authorities, Memoirs of the Life of David 
Garrick; by Thomas Davies, 2 vols. 8vo. edit. 1780. 
Annual Regiſter, &c. 
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EARL OF CHATHAM, 

[A. D. 1708, to 1778. 3 


I ILLIAM PITT, earl of 1 a moſt cele- 
'Y brated Britith ſtateſinan and Patriot, was born 
in November 1708. He was the youngeſt fon of Ro- 
bert Pitt, Eſq ; of Boconnock in Cornwall; and grand- 
fon of Thomas Pitt, Eſq, governor of Fort St George 
in the Laſt Indies, in the reign of queen Anne, who 
fold an extraordinary fine diamond to the king of 
France for r35,000l. and thus obtained the name of 
Diamond Pitt. His intellectual faculties and powers of 
elocution very ſoon made a diſtinguiſhed appearance; 
but at the age of ſixteen ke felt the attacks of an in⸗ 
cureable gout, by which he was tormented at times 
during the reft of his life. | 
His lordillip entered carly into the army, and ſerved. 

in a regiment of dragoons. Through the intereſt of 
the dugnets of Marlborough he obtained a ſeat in par- 
liament before he was twenty-one years of age. His 
firſt appearance in the houſe was as repreſentative of 
the borough of Old Sarum, in the ninth parliament of 
Great Britain. In the 10th he repreſented Seatord, 
Aldborough in the IIth, and the city of Bath in the 
I2th ; where he continued till he was called up to the 
houſe of peers in 1766. The intention of the ducheſs 
in bringing him thus early into parliament was to op- 
pole Sir Robert Walpole, whom he kept in awe by 
the force of his eloquence: At her death the ducheſs 
left him 10,0001. on condition, as was then reported, 
that he never ſhould receive a place in adminittration. 
However, if any ſuch condition was made, it certainly 
Was 
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was not kept on his Lordſhip's part. In 1746 he was 
appointed vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and ſoon after pay- 
maſter general of the forces, and ſworn a privy-coun- 
ſellor. He diſcharged the office of paymaſter with 
ſuch honour and inflexible integrity, refuſing even ma- 
ny of the perquiſites of his office, that his bittereſt e- 
nemies could lay nothing to his charge, and he ſoon 
became the darling of the people. In 1755 he reſign- 


ed the office of paymaſter, on ſeeing Mr Fox prefer- 
red to him. The people were alarmed at this reſigna- 


tion; and heing diſguſted with the unſucceſsful] begin- 


ning of the war, complained ſo loudly, that, on the 


4th of December 1756, Mr Pitt was appointed ſecre- 


tary of ſtate in the room of Mr Fox atterwards Lord 


Holland ; and other promotions were made in order 
to ſecond his plans. He then took ſuch meaſures as 
were neceſſary for the honour and intereſt of the na- 
tion; but in the month of February 1757, having re- 
fuſed to aſſent to the carrying on a war in Germany 
for the ſake of his majeſty's dominions on the continent, 
he was deprived of the ſeals on the 5th of April fol- - 


lowing. Upon this the complaints of the people again 


became ſo violent, that on the 29th of June he was a- 
gain appointed ſecretary, and his friends filled other 
important offices. The ſucceſs with which the war 
was now conducted is univerſally known; yet on the 
5th of October x 761, Mr Pitt, to the aſtoniſhment of 
almoſt the whole kingdom, reſigned the ſeals into his 
majeſty*s own hands. The reafon of this was, that 


Mr Pitt, having received certain intelligence that the 


family compact was ſigned between France and Spain, 
and that the latter was about to join France againſt us, 
thought it neceſſary to prevent her by commencing 
hoſtilities firſt, Having communicated this opinion in 
the privy-council, the other miniſters urged that they 
would think twice before they declared war againft 
that kingdom. © I will not give them leave to think 
(replied Mr Pitt); this is the time, let us cruſh the 
VVV | whole 
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whole houſe of Bourbon. But if the members of this 
board are of a different opinion, this is the laſt time 1 
Mall ever mix in its councils, I was called into the 
_ miniſtry by the voice of the people, and to them I 
hold myſelf anſwerable for my conduct. I am to thank 
the miniſters of the late king for their ſupport ; I have 
ſerved my country with ſucceſs; but I will not be re- 
fponſible for the conduct of the war any longer than 
while I have the direction of it.“ To this bold decla- 
ration, the lord who then preſided in council made the 
following reply. I find the gentleman is determined 
to leave us; nor can I ſay that I am ſorry for it, ſince 
he would otherwiſe have certainly compelled us to 
leave him. But if he 1s reſolved to aſſume the right of 
adviſing his majeſty, and directing the operations of 
the war, to what purpoſe are we called to this coun- 
cil? When he talks of being reſponſible to the people, 


he talks the language of the houſe of commons, and 


forgets that at this board he is reſponſible only to the 
king. However, though he may poſſibly have convin- 
ced himſelf of his infallibility, ſtill it remains that we 
mould be equally convinced before we can reſign our 
underſtandings to his direction, or join with him in 
the meaſure he propoſes.“ 

This converfation, which was followed by Mr Pitt's 
reſignation, is Inflicient to ſhow the haughtineſs and 
imperious temper of our miniſter. However, theſe 
very qualities were fometimes productive of great and 
good contequences, as appears from the following a- 
necdote.—Preparatory to one of the ſecret expedition? 
during the war which ended in 1763 the miniſter had 
given orders to the different prefiding officers in the 
military, navy, and ordnance departments, to prepare 
2 large body of forces, a certain number of ſhips, and 
a proportionable quantity of ſtores, &c. and to have 
them all ready againſt a certain day. To theſe orders 
he received an anſwer from each of the officers, decla- 
ring the total impoſſibility of a compliance with them. 

Not withſtanging 
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Notwithſtanding it was then at a very late hour, he 
ſent immediately for his ſecretary; and after expreſſing 
his reſentment at the ignorance or negligence of his 
majeſty's ſervants, he gave the following commands: 
— * ] defire, Mr Wood, that you will immediately go 
to Lord Anſon; you need not trouble yourſelf to 


ſearch the admiralty, he is not to be found there; you 


muſt purſue him to the gaming-houſe, and tell him 
from me, that if he does not obey the orders of go- 

ernment which he has received at my hands, that I 
will moſt aſſuredly impeach him. Proceed from him 


to Lord Ligonier ; and though he ſhould be bolſtered 


with harlots, undraw his curtains, and repeat the ſame 
meſſage. Then direct your courſe to Sir Charles Fre- 
derick, and aſſure him, that if his majeſty's orders are 
not obeyed, they ſhall be the laft which he ſhall receive 
from me.” In conſequence of theſe commands, Mr 
Wood proceeded to White's, and told his errand to 
the firſt lord of the admiralty; who infifted that the 
ſecretary of ſtate was out of his ſenſes, and it was im- 
poſſible to comply with his wiſhes: “however, (add- 
ed he) as madmen mutt be anſwered, tell him that I 
will do my utmoſt to ſatisfy him.” From thence he 
went to the commander in chief of the forces, and de- 
livered the ſame meſſage. He alſo ſaid that it was an 
impofſible buſineſs ; © and the fecretary knows it, (add- 


ed the old lord): nevertheleſs, he is in the right to 


make us do what he can; and what is poſlible to do, 
inform him, ſhall be done.“ The ſurveyor general of 


the ordnance was next informed of Mr Pitt's reiolu- 


tion; and, after ſome little confideration, he began to 
think that the orders might be completed within the 
time preſcribed. The conſequence at lait was, that 


every thing, in ſpite of impoſiibilities themſelves, was 


ready at the time appointed. 
After his reſignation in 1761, Mr Pitt never had a- 


ny ihare in adminifiration. He received a penſion of 


3060l, a- year, to be continued after his deceale, du- 
1 | - | ring 
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ring the ſurvivancy of his lady and ſon; and this gra- 
tuity was dignified with the title of ee of Cha- 
tha to his lady, and that of Baron to her heirs male. 
Mr Pitt at that time declined a title of nobility; but 
in 1566 accepted of a peerage under the title of Baron 
Pynſent and Earl of Chatham, and at the fame time he 
was appointed lord privy-feal. 

This acceptance of a peerage proved very prejudicial 
to his lordſhip's character. However, he continued 
ſtedfaſt in his oppoſition to the meaſures of adminiſtra- 
tion. His laſt appearance in the Houſe of Lords was 
on the 2d of April 1778. He was then very ill and 
much debilitated : but the queſtion was important, 
being a motion of the duke of Richmond to addrets 
his majeſty to remove his minifters, and make peace 
with America on any terms. His lordſhip made a long 
ſpeech, which had certainly overcome his ſpirits : for, 
attempting to riſe à ſecond time, he fell down in a 


convulſive fit; and though he recovered for that time, 


his diſorder continued to increaſe till the xith of May, 
when he died at his feat at Hayes. His death was la- 
mented as a national loſs. As ſoon as the news reach- 
ed the Houſe of Commons, which was then fitting, 
Colonel Earre made a motion, that an addreſs {ſhould 
be preſented to his majeſty, requeſting that the Earl 
of Chatham ſhould be buried at the public expence. 
But Mr Kigby having propoſed the erecting of a ſta- 
tue to his memory, as more likely to perpetuate the 
ſenſe of his great merits entertained by the public, this 


was unanimouſly carried. A bill was toon after paſſed, 


by which 40001. a-year was ſettled upon John, now 
earl of, Chatham, and the heirs of the late earl to 
whom that title may deſcend. —His lordſhip was mar- 
ried in 1554 to Lady Heſten, fifter to the earl of Tem- 
ple; by whom he had three ſons and two daughters. 
Never perhaps was any life fo multifarious as that of 
Lord Chatham; never did any compriſe ſuch a num- 


ber of intereſting lituations, To bring the ſcattered 
features 
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features of ſuch a character into one point of view, is 
an arduous taſk, The author of the hiſtory of his life“ 
has attempted to do it ; and with the outlines of what 
he has ſaid in ſumming up his character, we ſhall anith 
our biographical ſketch of this wonderful man. 

„Ou of the firſt things that firikes us, in the re- 
collection of Chatham's life, is the ſuperior figure he 


makes among his cotemporaries. Men of genius and 


attraction, a Carteret, a Townſhend, and 1 had almoit 
laid a Mansfield, however pleaſing in a limited view, 
appear evidently in this compariſon to think into nar- 
rower dimenſions, and walk a humbler circle. All 
that deſerves to arreſt the attention, in taking a gene- 
ral ſurvey of the age in which he lived, is comprited in 
the hiſtory of Chatham. No character ever bore the 


more undifputed ſtamp of originality. Unrefembled 


and himſelt, he was not born to accommodate to the 
genius of his age. While all around him were depreſ- 
ted by the uniformity of faſhion, or the contagion of 
venality, he ſtood aloof, He conſulted no judgment 
but his own; and he acted from the untainted dictates 
of a comprehenſive ſoul. 

„The native royalty of his mind is eminently con- 
ſpicuous. He felt himſelf born to command; and the 
free ſons of Britain implicitly obeyed him. In him 
was realited the fable of Orpheus; and his genius, his 


Fprrit, his eloquence, led millions in his train, ſubdued 


the rngged ſavage, and diſarmed the fangs of maligni- 
ty and envy. Nothing i is in its nature ſo inconſiſtent 


_ as the breath of popular applauſe: and yet that breath 


was eminently his during the greater part of his life. 


Want of ſucceſs could not divert it; inconfiſtency of 


conduct could not change its tenor. The aſtoniſhing 
extent of his views, and the myſterious comprehenſion 
of his plans, did not in one reſpect ſet him above little 
things: nothing that was necetlary to the execution of 
1 Hiſtory of the Life of William 1 875 Earl of Cha- 
tham. | 
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is deſigus was beneath him. In another reſpect, 
however, he was infinitely eſtranged to little things: 
{wallowed up in the buſineſs of his country, he did 
not think of the derangement of his own private affairs, 
for, though indiſpoſed to all the modes of diffipated 
expence, his affairs, even when his circumſtances were 
much improved, were always deranged. But the fea- 
tures that ſeem moſt eminently to have characteriſed 
him, were ſpirit and intrepidity : they are confpicuous 


in every action and in every turn of ms life; nor did 


this ſpirit and intrepidity leave him even at the laſt, 

% {he manners of lord Chatham were eaſy and bland, 
his converſation was ſpirited and gay, and he readily 
adapted himſelf to the complexion of thoſe with whom 
he aſllociated, That artificial reſerve, which is the ne- 

er-failing refuge of ſelf-diffidence and cowardice, was 


not made for him. He was unconttrained as artleſs in- 
fancy, and generous as the noon-day ſun : yet had he 


ſomething impenetrable that hung about him. By an 
irreſiſtible energy of ſoul, he was haughty and impe- 
rious. He was incapable of aflociating councils, and 


he was not formed for the ſweeteſt bands of ſoci- 


eiy. He Was a pleaſing companion, but an unpliant 
friend. 

«© The ambition of our hero, however generous in 
its ſtrain, was, the fource of repeated errors in his con- 
duct. To the reſignation of lord Carteret, and again, 
from the commencement of the year I 7 70» his pro- 
ccedings were bold and uniform. In the intermediate 
period they were marked with a verſatility, 1ncident 
only in general to the moſt flexible minds. We may 
occaſionally trace in them the indeciſion of a candidate, 
and the ſuppleneſs of a courtier. In a word, he aim- 
ed at the impoſſible taſk of flattering at once the pre- 


judices of a monarch, and purſuing unremittedly the 


intcreſts of the people. 
A feature, too, ſufficiently prominent in his cha- 
racter, was vanity, or Perhaps Pride and conſcious ſu- 
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periority. He dealt ſurely ſomewhat too freely with 
invective. He did not pretend to an ignorance of his 


. talents, or to manage the diſplay of his important ſer- 


vices. Himſelf was too often the hero of his tale; and 
the ſucceſſes of the laſt war the burden of his ſong “ 

„ Patriotiſm. was alio the fource of ſome of his im- 
perfections. He loved his country too well; or, if 
that may be found abſurd, the benevolence at icaſt, 
that embraces the ſpecies, had not ſufficient ſcope in 
his mind. He once ſtyled himſelf a lower of Sono, 
abar; and in fo doing he let us into one trait of his 
character. The friend of human kind will be an ene- 
my to all war. He indulged too much a puerile an- 
tipathy to the houſe of Bourbon: and it was ſurely 
the want of expanſive affections that led him to ſo un- 
qualified a condemnation of American independency. 

« But the eloquence of lord Chatham was one of 
his moſt ftriking characteriſtics. He far outſtripped 
his competitors, and ſtood alone the rival of antiquity. 

His eloquence was of every kind. No man ex- 
celled him in cloſe argument and methodical deduction: 
but this was not the ſtyle into which he naturally fell, 
His oratory was unlaboured and ſpontaneous: he ruſh- 
ed at once upon the ſubject ; and uſually illuſtrated it 
rather by glowing language and original concept! Ng 
than by cool reaſoning. His perſon was tall and dig- 
nifked 3 his face was the face of an eagle; his pie rcing 
eye withered the nerves, and looked through the fonts 
of his opponents ; his countenance was ſtern, and the 
voice of thunder fat upon his lips: anon, however, he 
could deſcend to the caſy and the playful. His voice 
ſeemed ſcarcely more adapted to energy and to terror, 
than it did to the melodious, the inſinu ating, and the 
fportive. If, however, in the enthuſiaſm of admira- 
tion, we can find room tor the frigidity of criticitm, 
his action ſeemed the moſt open to objection. it was 
forcible, uniform, and ungraceful. In a word, the moſt 
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celebrated orators of antiquity were in a great meaſure 

the children of labour and cultivation. Lord Chatham 

was always natural and himſelf.” | 
To the misfortune of the republic of letters, and or 


poſterity, his lordſhip never ſought the preſs. Lord 


Cheſterfield ſays, “that he had a moſt happy turn for 
poetry :”” but it is more than probable that Cheſter field 
was deceived ; for we are told by his biographer that 
his verſes to Garrick were very meagre, and lord Cha- 
tham himſelf ſaid that he ſeldom indulged and ſeldom 


avowed it. It ſhould ſeem, then, that he himſelf ſet 


No great value upou it. Perhaps a proper confidence 
of one's ſelf is effential to all extraordinary merit. 
Why ſhould we ambitiouſly afcribe to one mind every 
ſpecies of human excellence? But though he was no 
poet, it is more than provable, that he would have 
excelled as much in writing proſe as he did in ſpeak- 
ing it. : 

Ps Authorities. Encyclopedia Brittannica, Hiſe 
ry "of the Life of William FR Earl of Chatham. 
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THE LIFE OF 
LAURENCE STERNE, 
[A. D. 1713, to 1768. 


AURENCE STERNE was the ſon of an Iriſh of- 
4 ficer, and born in the barracks of Dublin: But, 
though nurtured among ſoldiers, he was a ſon of the 
church; and, if we may take the opinion of a biſſiop 
on his ſermons, not unworthy of the title. IIis greai- 
grandfather was an archbiſhop, and his uncle a pre- 
bendary of one of our cathedrals. 
From ſchool, he paſſed 1 in due courſe to the univer- 


fity, where he ſpent t! ie uſual number of years; read 
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a great deal, laughed more, and ſometimes took the 
diverſion of puzzling his tutors. He ſeft Cambridge 
with the character of an odd man, who had no harm 
in him, and who had parts, if he would uſe them. 
Upon leaving the univerſity, he ſeated himſelf quiet= 
ly in the lap of the church, at Sutton, on the Foreitt 
of Galtrees, a ſmall village in Yorkthire, Here he 
waited nativatly; Ul time and chance (which now 
guide when judgment once preſided) mould ratte him 
to what they pleaſed: and here an occaſion offered, 
which made him firit feel himſelf, and to which, per- 
haps, we owe the origin of the hiſtory of Trisram.“ 
There happened a diſpute among ſome of the lupe- 
nors of his order, in which Mr Sterne's friend, one of 
the beſt men in the world, was concerned: A perſon, 
who filled a lucrative benefice, was not ſatisfied with 
enjoying it during his own lifetime, but exerted all his 
Intereſt to have it entailed upon his wife and 1on after 
his deceaſe. Mr Sterne's friend, who expected the re- 
verſion of this living, had not, Koa ever, ſufficieut in- 


fluence to prevent the ſucceſs of his adveriary. At 
this critical renn ne Stang attacked the mono poli- 
zer in joke, and v The hiſtory of a good w arm 


watch coat, with which the preſent poſſciſor is not 
content to 1 his own ſhoulders, unleis he can aito 
cut out of it a pe tticoat tor his wite, and a pair of 
breeches for his ſon.“ 

What all the ſerious arguments in the world could 
not have affected; Sterne's ſatirical pen brought about. 
The intended monopolizer ſent him word, that if he 
would ſuppreſs the publication of this ſarcaſm, he 
would relign his pretentions to the next candidate. 
The pamphlet was ſuppreſſed, the reverion took 
place, and Mr Sterne was requited, by the intereſt of 
his patron, with the prebendarythip of York. 

An incident, much about the fame time, contribu- 
ted exceedingly to eſtabliſh the reputation of Mr 
Sterne's wit, It was this: He was fitting in the cof- 
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fee houſe at York, when a ſtranger came in, who gave 
much offence, to the company, conſiſting chiefly of 
gentlemen of the gown, by deſcanting too freely upon 
religion, and the hypocriſy of the clergy. The young 
fellow at length addreſſed himſelf to Mr Sterne, aſking 


when, inſtead of anſwering him directly, he told the 
witling, That “ his dog was reckoned one of the moſt 
beautiful pointers in the whole country, was very 
good-natured, but that he had an internal trick, which 
deftroyed all his good qualities, He never ſees a 
clergyman,” (continued Sterne) “ but he immediately 
flies at him.“ Ho long may he have had that trick, 
Sir?“ Ever fince he was a puppy.” The young 
man felt the keenneſs of the ſatire, turned upon his 
heel, and left Sterne to triumph. 

At this time Mr Sterne was poſſeſſed of ſome good 
livings, having enjoyed fo early as the year 1745, the 
vicarage of Sutton on the Foreſt of Galtrees, where he 
uſually performed divine ſervice on Sunday mornings ; 
and in the afternoon he preached at the rectory of 
Stiliington, which he held as one of the prebends cf 
York, in which capacity he alſo aſſiſted regularly, in 
his tura- at the cathedral. 'Thus he decently lived a 
becoming ornament to the church, till his Rabelaiſian 
ſpirit, which iſſued from the preſs, immerſed him into 
the gayeties and frivolities of the Wor'd. 

His wit and humour were already greatly admired 
within the circic of his acquaintance; ; but his genius 
had never yet reached the capital, when his two firſt 


They were printed at York, and propoſed to the 


gentlemen, however, were ſuch judges of their va- 
lae, that they ſcarce offered the price of paper and 
print; and the woik made its way into the world, 
without any of the artifices which are often praiſed 
to put off an edition. A \ large impreſhon being almoſt 

| inſtanta- 


bim, what were his ſentiments upon the ſubject; 


bookſellers there at a very moderate price; thoſe 


volumes of Triſtram Shandy made their appearance. 
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inſt antaneouſiy ſold, the bookſellers were rouſed from 
their lethargy, and every one was eager to purchaſe 
the ſecond edition of the copy. Mr Sterne ſold it for 
ſix hundred pounds, after being refuſed fifty pounds 
for the firſt impreſſion and proprietorſhip. 

The two firſt volumes of Triſtram Shandy were now 
in every body's hand. All read, moſt approved, but 
few underſtood them. Thoſe who had not entered 
into the ludicrous manner of Rabelais, or the poig- 
nant ſatire of Swift, did not comprehend them; but 
they joined with the multitude, and pronounced, Triſ⸗ 
tram Shandy very clever. Even the reviewers recom- 
mended Mr Shandy as 2 writer infinitely more ingeni- 
ous and entertaining than any- other of the preſent 
race of noveliſts; adding, his characters were ftriking 
and fingular, his obſervations ſhrewd and pertinent, 
and making a few exceptions, that his humour Was 
caſy and genuine. 

The publication of theſe two volumes 8 Mr 
Sterne into great repute. He was conſidered as the 
genius of the age: His company was equally courted 
by the great, the literati, the witty, and the gay; and 
it was conſidered as a kind of honour to have paited 
an evening with the author of Triſtram Shandy. 
Though ſome of the over rigid clergy condemned this 
ludicrous performance, and judged- it incompatible 
with that purity and morality which ſhould ever ac- 
company the writings of the gentlemen of the gown 
theſe cenſures were far from being univerſal, even 
among the clergy, and the acquaintance he made by 
this publication, were, in many reſpects advantageous 
to him. Among others, the zart Fauiconberg, fo par- 
ticuiarly patronized the Author of this work, that, ta 
teſtify his approbation, he pretented Mr Sterne with 
the rectory of Cawood, which was an agreeable and 
convenient addition to his other livings, being all in 
the neighbourhood of York, 
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applauding, 


ſeller's purpoſe, as Yorick's name is poſtibly 
3 P; 


minds of thoſe who tee a jeſt, and the danger 
lurks under it where no jeſt was meant.“ 


ous, and his aſteriſks too obicure ; 


of chaſtity. 


lume. 


what overcharged, were lively, 


two the more known, —and the iccond will eale 
which 


His next publication conſiſted of two volumes of 
fermons, which the ſevereſt critics could not help 
for the purity and elegance of their ſtyles. 
and the excellence of their moral: Ihe manner in which 
they were uthered to public notice, was, by ſome, ſeve- 
rely condemned, whilſt others lamented, that ſuch ex- 
cellent diſcourſes ſhould ſtand in need of ſuch an in- 
troduction; and many were of opinion, that he wrote 
Triſtram Shandy purely to introduce them, as, in his 
preface to the ſermons, he acquaints the reader, That 
% The ſermon which gave rife to the publication of 
theſe, having been offered to the public as a termon of 
Yorick's, he hoped the moſt terious reader, would find 
nothing to offend him, in his continuing thoſe two vo- 
jumes under the ſame title: Leſt it thould be other- 
wiſe, I have added a ſecond title page, with the real 
name of the author :;>—-—the firſt will ferve the bock- 


or the 
the 


When the third and fourth volumes of Triſtram 
Shandy made their appearance, the public was not. 
quite 1o eager in purchaſing and applauding them, as 
they had been with reſpect to the firſt two volumes. 
The novelty of the ſtyle and manne: no longer remain- 
ed; his digreſſions were by many contidered as tedi- 
; nay, ſome invidious- 
critics, who pretended to be able to point them out, 
infinuated, that they were too indehcate for the eye 


He had nevertheleſs a great number of admirers ; 
and he was encouraged to pubilllh a fifth and fixth vo- 
Their fatire was ſtill poignant, ſpirited, and in 
general, extremely juſt. The cha racters, though lome- 
and in nature. He 
conſtantly caught the Ridiculous, wherever he found 


it; and he never failed to preſent it to his readers in 
the 
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the moſt agreeable point of light. His ſtory of Le 
Ferre was highly finfſhed, and truly pathetic; and 
would alone reſcue bis name from oblivion, if his 
lermons were not conſidered as ſome of the beſt moral 


dlſcourſes extant. 


The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth volumes have not 
yet completed that work; fo that what was ſaid upon 
the publication of his firſt volumes, has been verified: 
« Mr Shandy ſcems fo extremely fond of digreſſions, 
and of giving his hiſtorical readers the ſlip upon all oc- 
caſions, that we are not a little apprehenſive, he may, 
fame time or other, give them the flip in good earneſt, 
and leave the world before the ſtory be finiſhed.“ 

In the above mentioned volumes, Mr Sterne carries 
his readers through France, and introduces {ome ſcenes 
and characters, which are afterwards taken up in the 
Sentimental Journey, particularly that of Maria; ſo 
that this may, in ſome meaſure, be conſidered as a 
continuation of the Life and Opinions of Triſtram 
Shandy. 

It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, of a book ſo uni- 
verſally read as Shandy, that the ſtory of the hero's 
life is the leaft part of the author's concern. It is, in 
reality, nothing more than a vehicle tor ſatire on a 
great variety of ſubjects. Moſt of theſe ſatirical 
ſtrokes are introduced with little regard to any con- 
nection, either with the principal ſtory or with each 
other. The author having no determined end in view, 
runs from object to object, as they happen to ſtrike a 
very lively and very irregular imagination, In fact, 
the book is a perpetual ſeries of diſappointments; yet 
with this and other blemiſhes, the life of Triſtram 
Shandy has uncommon merit, and the freedom and 
fincerity of its author, perhaps cannot be equalled by 
any other writer beſide the incomparable Montaigne. 
The fauits of an original work are always pardoned ; 
and it is not ſurpriſing, that at a time when a tame 
imitation makes almoft the whole merit of ſo many 

books 
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books, fo happy an attempt at novelty ſhould have 
been ſo well received. His laſt work, however, may 
be conſidered as his greateſt, fince it contains a variety 
of agreeable pathetic deſcriptions, in an eaſy, fimple 
ſtyle, cleared from much of the obſcurity and levity 
| which degrade the former volumes. 

As Mr Sterne advanced in literary fame, he left his: 
Hvings to the care of his curates ; and, though he ac- 
quired ſome thouſands by his productions, being a. 
character very diſtant from an œconomtſt, his ſavings 
were no greater at the end of the year, than when he | 
had no other ſupport but the fingle vicarage of Sut- 
ton. Indeed, his travelling expences abroad, and the |: 
| luxurious manner in which he lived with the gay and 

polite at home, greatly promoted the diffipation of a 
| very conſiderable ſum, which his writings had produ- 
ced ; and which might have been a future aſſiſtance to | 
his family. This beifg the caſe, at his death, his 
widow and daughter, an agreeable young lady about = 
| fixteen, who had both reſided for ſome years in a con- 
Li vent in France “, having ſeparated from Mr Sterne 
through ſome pique, which was differently accounted | 
por by the parties, finding that their penſions muſt diſ- 

1 continue, returned to England, in order to publith | 
his poſthumous works. Being at York during the laſt | 
144 races, ſome humane gentlemen, friends and admirers 
n of the late Prebend, took into confideration their diſ- 
1 agreeable fituation, and made them a preſent of a 
v1 purſe containing a thouſand pounds. This unexpected 
and generous ſupply, added to a very extenfive ſub- 
ſcription of the nobility and gentry to three additional 
volumes of ſermons, has aforded a fufficient provilon F 
to enable them to ſupport themſelves in their late re- 

cluſe 
* A particular and i ingenions account of this abſurd 
practice of the Engliſh, is given in“ Cal Thicknefſe's 
obſervations on the cuſtoms and manners of the French 
nation, in which many uleful hints and informations 
ts traveliers making the tour of France, may be found. 
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Quſe manner of life, to which they have determined 
to return. 

As Mr Sterne hath drawn his own character (under 
) with great happineſs and ſkill, we 
will take the liberty of introducing it kere, the bet- 
tcr to compleat our account of the author and Bis 
works: 

“ This is all that ever ſtagger'd my faith in 
regard to Yorick's extraction, who, by what I can re- 
member of him, and by all the accounts I could ever 
get of him, ſeemed not to have had one fingle Drop 
of Daniſh blood in his whole crafis; in nine hundred 
years it might poſſibly have all run out :— I will not 


Philoſophiſe one moment with you about it; for hap- 


pen how it would, the fact was this: That inſtead 
of that cold phlegm and exact regularity of fenie and 
tumours, you would have looked for, in one fo ex- 
tracted z—he was on the contrary, as mercurial and 
fublimated a compolition—as heteroclite a creature in 
all his declenfions—with as much life and whim, and 
gaicte de cœur about him, as the kindlieſt climate 
could have engendered and put together. With all 
this ſail, poor Yorick carried not one onuce of ballaſt; 
he was utterly unpractiſed in the world; and at the 
age of twenty-lix, knew juſt about as well how to 
Keer his courſe in it, as a romping and unſaſpicious girl 
of thirteen: So that, upon his firſt letting out, the briſk 
gale of his ſpirits, as you will imagine, ran him foul, 
ten times in a day, of ſomebody's tackling; and as. 
the grave and more flow. paced were oftencſt in his 
way, you may likewiſe imagine, it was with ſuch he 
generally had the ill luck to get the moſt entangled. 
For aught I know, there might be ſome mixture of 
unlucky. wit at the bottom of ſuch fracag——For, to 
Ipeak the truth, Yorick had an invincible dillike and 
oppoſition in his nature to gravity ;—not to gravity as 
ſuch—for, where gravity was wanted, he would be 
the moſt grave and ferious of mortal men for days and 

weeks 
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weeks together: but he was an enemy to the affecta- 


tion of it, and declared open war againſt it, only as it 


appeared a clock for ignorance, or for folly; and 
then, whenever it fell in bis way, however ſheltered 
and protected, he ſeldom gave it much quarter. 


« Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, he would 


iay, that gravity was an azrant ſcoundrel; and he 
would add, of the moſt dangerous kind too, hecauſe 
a ily one; and that he verily believed, more honeſt, 
well-meaning people were bubbled out of their goods 
and money by it in one twelvemonth, than b £1 pocket- 
picking and ſhop-hfting in ſeven. In the naked tem- 
per which a merry heart diſcovered, he would ſay, 
There was no danger but to itfelf: ira 
the very etlence of gravity was deſign, and conſequent- 
ly deceit ; "twas a taught trick to gain credit of 
the world for more ſenſe and knowledge than a man 
was worth; and that, with all its pretenſio ons, it was 
no better, but often worſe, than what a p rench wit 
had long defined it viz. A Werne carriag 
of the body, to cover the defects of the mind; 
which definition of Gravity, Yorick, with great. im- 
prudence, would ſay, deſerved to be wrote in letters 
of gold. 

But, in plain truth, he was a man unhackneyed 
and unprattiſed in the world, and was alt together as 
indiſcreet and fooliſh on every other ſubject of diſ- 
courſe, where policy is wont to imprets reſtraint. Fo- 
rick had no impreſſion but one, and that was what 
aroſe from the nature of the deed ſpoken of; which 
inpreſſion he would uſually tranſlate into plain Eng- 
lith without any periphraſis, and too oft without 
much diſtinction of either * time or 718 
ſo that when mentien was made of a pitiful or 
an ungenerous proceeding, he never gave himſelf a 
moment's time to reflect who was the Hero of the 
piece what his ſtation 


er to hurt him hereafter; but if it was a dirty 
action 
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much ceremony, 
tions in life, of ſcattering his wit and his humour, 
. his gibes and his jeſts about him. 
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action without more ado, the man was a 
dirty fellow and ſo on: -And as his com- 
ments had uſually the ill fate to be terminated either 
in a bon mot, or to be enlivened throughout with 
ſome drollery or humour of expreſſion, it gave wings 
to Yorick's indifcretion. In a word, though he never 
ſought, yet, at the ſame time, as he ſeldom thunned 
occaſions of faying what came uppermoſt, and without 
he had but too many tempta- 


They were not 


loſt for want of gathering.“ 
Mr Sterne died as he lived, the ſame in different, 


careleſs creature; as, a day or two before, he ſeemed 


not in the leaſt affected with his approaching diffolu- 
tion. He was buried privately in a new bury! ing 
ground, belonging to the pariſh of St George's Han- 
over-ſquare, at twelve o'clock at noon, attended only 
by two gentlemen in a mourning coach, no bell tolling. 
His death was announced in the news-papers of March 
22d. 1768, by the following paragraph. | 
8 Died at his lodgings in Bond: ſtrect, the Rev. Mr 


Sterne.“ 


Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him well; a Fellow of 


infinite Jeſt, moſt excellent Fancy! &c. 


Wit, Humour, Genius hadſt thou, all agree; 
One grain of Wis pom had been worth the THREE 


To THE AUTHOR OF THE ABOVE "No ON THE 
DEATH OF Mk YORRICK. _ 


88 this is Wiſdom-to inſult the Dead - 
Heap fancied Crimes upon a mortal's Head: 


Well—be it ſo: - ſuch Wiſdom—and fuch Art 
Shall never—never ſhall approach my Heart. 


Whatever Yorick's Lot, in whate'er State, 
I'd gladly ritk it in the Hour of Fate, 
Vol. VIII. M Sogn 
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Sooner than join with thee -I would ſay rather 
Unto Corruption—Thou ſhalt be my Father. 

cc * Be thine the avenging Angel's Lot, decreed 
'To point each Fault, and aggravate cach deed ! 
Angel of Mercy !—thy ſweet Taſk be mine 

To blot them ere they reach the Throne divine!“ 


Vor ick, farewell! Peace dwell around thy Stone; 
Accept this Tribute from a Friend unknown. 
In human Breaſts, while Pity has a Claim, 
Le Fevre's Story ſhall enhance thy Fame ;. 
Toby's Benevolence each Heart expand, 
And faithful Trim confeſs the Maſter's Hand. 

« + One generous Tear-unto the Monk you gave; 
Oh let me weed this Nettle from thy Grave!“ 


AN EPITAPH FOR THE REV. LAUREN CE STERNE“ 


TOMBSTONE. | By A LADr. 


TERNE, reſt for ever, and no longer fear 
The Critic's cenſure, or the Coxcombꝰs ſneer. 

The gate of Envy now 1s clos'd on thee, 
And fame her hundred doors {hall open free: 
Ages unborn ſhall celebrate the page, 
Where friendly 3 join the Satiriſt and Sage: 
O'er Yorick's tomb the brighteſt eyes ſhall weep, 
And Britiſh Genius mournful vigils keep; 
Then, fighing, lay, to vindicate thy fame, 
« Great were his faults, but glorious was his flame.“ 


* Vide Triſtram Shandy. 
T See Sentimental Journey. 
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THE LIFE OF 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOR, 


[A. D. 1728 to 1779.] 
FXAPTAIN JAMES COOK, one of the moſt cele- 
: brated navigators ever produced by Britain or any 
other country, was the ſon of James Cook, ſuppoſed to 
be a native of the county of Northumberland. His ſta- 
tion was no higher than that of a ſervant in huſbandry, 
and he was married to a woman in his own ſphere of life 
at Morton, a village in the North riding of Yorkſhire. 
From this place they removed to another village in the 
ſame riding named Marton, where Captain Cock was 
born, on the 27th of October 1728. He was one of 


nine children, all of whom are now dead except a 


daughter, who married a fiſherman of Redcar. He 
received the firſt rudiments of education from the 
{choolmiſtreſs of the village; and afterwards, on his 
[father's removal to Great Ayton, he was put to à da 
ſchool, at the expence of Mr Skottow, his father's 
employer, where he was inſtructed in writing and in a 
few of the firſt rules of arithmetic. Before the age of 
thirteen he was bound apprentice to Mr W. Sander- 
-fou, a haberdaſher or ſhopkeeper at Straiths, about 
ten miles from Whitby : but ſome diſagreement taking 
place between him and his maſter, he indulged his 
own inclination in binding himſelf apprentice to Meſſrs 
Walker of Whitby, who had ſeveral veſſels in the 
coal trade; and after ſerving a few years longer in the 
fituation of a common ſailor, he was at length raiſed 
to be mate of one of Mr Walker's ſhips. During all 
this period it is not recollected that he exhibited any 
thing peculiar either in his abilities or conduct. 
Early in the year 15555, when hoſtilities broke out 
between France and England, Cook entered on board 
| M 3 the 
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the Eagle of ſixty guns, to which veſſel Sir Hugh Pat- 
Iifer was ſoon after appointed, who foon diſtinguiſhed 
him as an active and diligent ſeaman; and his promo- 
tion was forwarded by a letter of recommendation 
which was written by Mr Oſbaldeſton, member for 
Scarborough, at the requeſt: of ſeveral neighbours, in 
Mr Cook's favour. On the 1;th of May, 1759, he 
was appointed mafter of the Mercury, which ſoon af- 
ter ſailed to America, and joined the fleet under Sir 
Charles Saunders at the memorable ſiege of Quebec. 
His intereſt: with the admiralty appears even then to 
have been very ſtrong; for on Mr Oſbaldeſton's letter 
he was appointed maſter of the Grampus Noop ; but 
the proper maſter having, unexpectedly returned to 
her, the appointment did not take place. Four days 
after he was made maſter of the Garland; when upon 
inquiry it was found that he could not join her, as the 
veſſel had already ſailed ; and the next day, May 15th, 
I759, he was made maſter of th2 Mercury. On this 
occation he was recommended by Captain Palliſer to 

a difficult and dangerous ſervice, vig. to take the 
ſoundings of the river St Lawrence, between the iſland 
of Orleans and the north ſhore, which he performed 
in the moſt complete manner ; and foon aiterwards he 
was employed to ſutvey the moſt dangerous parts of 
the river below Quebec: thefe were his firſt efforts 
with the pencil. After this expedition he was ap- 
pointed, on the 22d of September, maſter of the Nor- 
thumberland, ftationed at Halifax, where he firft read 
Euclid, and applied to aſtronomy and other branches 
of ſcience. In the year 1762 he was with the Nor- 
thumberland, aſſiſting at the recapture of Newfound- 
land; and in the latter end of the fame year he return» 
ed to England, and married, at Barking in Effex, Miſs 
Elizabeth Batts. Early in 1763, when admiral (then. 
Captain) Greaves was appointed governor of News- 
foundland, Mr Cook went out with him to ſurvey the 
coaſts of that iſland. At the end of the ſeaſon he re- 
turned: 
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turned to England ;. but in the beginning of 1564, 
Zir Hugh Palliſer being appointed governor of New- 
foundland and Labradore, Mr Cook accompanied him 
in the ſame capacity of ſurveyor, and had the Gren- 
ville ſchooner to attend him on that buſineſs; in this 
ſituation he continued till 1767. 

While Mr Cock remained on this ſtation, he had an 
opportunity of exhibiting publicly a ſpecimen of his 
progreſs in the ſtudy of aſtronomy, by a ſhort paper 
printed in the 57th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, intituled © An obſervation of an eclipſe of 
the ſun at the iſland of Newfoundland, Auguſt 5, 
1766, with the longitude of the place of obſervation 
deduced from it.“ Mr Cook's obſervation was made 
at one of the Burgeo iſlands near Cape Kay, in N. 
Lat. 47 degrees, 56 minutes, 19 ſeconds, and by the 
compariſons of it made by Mr Mitchel with an obſer- 
vation of Dr Hornſby at Oxford, 1t appeared to have 
been accurately done: and Mr Cock at that time ob- 
tained the character of an able aſtronomer, 

In the mean time a ſpirit for geographical diſcove- 


# ries, Which had gradually declined fince the beginning 


of the yth century, began to diſcover itſelf anew. 
Two voyages of this kind had been performed 1n the 
reign of George II. the one under Captain Middleton, 

the other by Captains Moore and Smyth, with a view 
to diſcover a northweſt paſſage through Hudſon's Bay 
to the Eaſt Indies. Two others, under Captains By- 
ron, Wallis, and Carteret, had been undertaken-foon 
after the concluhon of the peace in 1763 by order of 
his preſent Majeſty; and before the return of theſe 
navigators, who were ordered to fail round the world, 
another voyage was refolved upon for aſtronomical 
purpoſes, It having been calculated that a tranſit of 
Venus over the ſan's diſk would happen in 1769, a 
long memorial to his Majeſty was preſented by the 
Royal Society; in which they ſet. forth the great im- 
-Portance of making proper obſervations on this phe- 
| | A 3 nomenon. 
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. the regard that had been paid to it by the 


other things; that a veſſel might be fitted out, at the 


expence of government, for conveying proper perſons. 


to ſome of the Friendly Iſlands, in order to make the 
neceſſary obſervations. This being complied with on 
the part of his Majeſty, Alexander Dalrymple, Eſq ; 
an eminent member of the Royal Society, was ap- 
pointed to take the command of the bark appropriated 
for the purpoſe. In the execution of the project, 
however, an unexpected difficulty occurred. Mr Dal- 
rymple, ſenſible of the impoffibility of guiding a veffel 
through unknown and dangerous ſeas without any 
proper command over the crew, demanded a brevet 
commiſſion as captain of the veſſel, in the fame man- 
ner as had formerly been granted to Dr Halley in 2 
voyage of diſcovery made by him. This commiſſion 
Sir Edward Hawke abfolutely refuſed to fign ; decla- 
ring, wher-'preffed upon the ſubject, that he would 


rather ſuffer his right hand to be cut off than truſt any 


of his Majeſty's thips to a perion who had not been 
properly bred to the ſervice: and in this proceeding 
he ſeeme d to be juſtified by the mutinous behaviour 
of Dr Halley's crew; who, denying the legality of bis 
authority over them, had involved him in a very diſa- 
greeable diſpute, and which was attended with Dern. 
cious conſequences. Mr Dalrymple, on the other 
hand, being equally determined in his refuſal to pro- 
ceed without the authority in queſtion, there was a 
neceſſity for finding out fome perſon of ſcience who 
might allo be free from the objection made by Sir Ede 
ward Hawke. Mr Cook therefore was propoſed by 
Mr Stephens; and his recommendation being ſecond- 
ed by Sir Hugh Palliſer, he was immediately appoint- 
ed-to direct the expedition; and on this occation was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant in his Majeſty's 
ſervice, 
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Mr Cook's commiſſion as lieutenant was dated May 
25, 1768; a veſſel of 370 tons, named the Endeavour, 
was provided for him; and while the neceſſary prapa- 
rations were making for the voyage, Captain Wallis 
returned. It having been recommended to this gen- 
tleman to fix npon a proper place for making the aſ- 
tronomical obſervations, he had accordingly choſen 
the iſland named by him George's land, but ſince 
known .by the name of Otabeite ; judging alſo that 


Port Royal harbour in it would afford an eligible ſitu- 
ation. This propoſal being accepted, directions for 


the purpoſe were accordingly given to Mr Cook, with 
whom Mr Charles Green was joined in the iſtronomi- 
cal part; the latter having been aſſiſtant to Dr Bradley 
in the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, and thus 
judged to be every way qualified for the office. The 
lieutenant was likewiſe accompanied by Mr Banks, 
now Sir Jofeph Banks, Dr Solander, & c. The prin= 
cipal deſign of the voyage was, as has already been 
hinted, to make obſervations on the tranht of Venus; 
but this being done, Mr Cook was directed to make 


further diſcoveries in the Pacific Ocean; and on the zoth 


of July 1768 he let ſail on his expedition: During the 
voyage Mr Cook approved himſelf an able feaman; and 
fom his behaviour both to his own people and to the 
ſavage nations he occaſionally met with, ſhowed a moſt 
exact regard to the rules both of juſtice and humanity. 
On his firſt arrival at Otaheite, the following re gulations 
were drawn up for his people, which he took care 
ſhould be punctually obeyed: x. To endeavour, by 
every fair means, to cultivate a friendſhip with the 
natives, and to treat them with all imaginable huma- 
nity. 2. A proper perſon or perſons to be appointed: 
to treat with the natives for proviſions, fruits, &c. 
and no other perſon belonging to the ſhip to do io 
without leave. 3. Every perſon on ſhore to attend 
punctuaily to his duty, and to pay proper attention 

do 
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to his tools or arms; and if loſt through negligence, 


to have the full value charged againſt his pay, with 
ſuch farther puniſhment inflicted as occaſion might 
require. 4. The fame penalty to be inflicted on every 
one who ſhould embezzle, trade with, or offer to 
trade with, any part of the thips ſtores; and, 5. No 
iron to be given in exchange for any thing but provi- 
ſions. 
feſted in ſeveral inſtances, particularly by ſevercly pu- 
niſhing the ſhip's butcher, who had threatened the 


life of a woman, wife to one of the chiefs of the iſland, 


for refuſing a ſtone hatchet on the terms he propoſed. 


On erecting their obſervatory, in order to go through 


the aſtronomical operations, an 'accident happened 
which had like to have diſcencerted the whole ſcheme. 
This was the loſs of their quadrant, which had been ſto- 
len by ſome of the natives; but, chiefly through the ex- 
ertions of Mr Banks, it was recovered, and the obferva- 
tions made accordingly. Scarce was this accompliſhed, 
however, before another theft of the natives demand- 
ed the moft ſerious conſideration of the commander, 
Some of them taking advantage of the attention of the 
officers beiug otherwiſe engaged, took the opportuni- 
ty of breaking into one of the ſtore-rooms, and ſteal- 
ing from thence a bag of ſpike nails of no leis than an 
hundred weight. This was a moiſt important affair; 
for as thoſe nails were of great eſtimation among the 
Indlians, the poſſeſſion of ſuch quantity muſt undoubt- 
edly have much leſſened their value, and thus render- 
ed proviſions of every kind greatly dearer on the iſlanel 
than before. One of the thieves therefore being diſ- 
covered, was puniſhed with 2co laſhes ; notwithſtand- 
ing which he obſtinately refuſed to diſcover any of his 
accomplices, Repeated thefts committed afterwards 
required all the wiſdom and reſolution of Mr Cook to 
| After due con- 
£deration, he judged it to be a matter of zmportance. 
ta 


His rigid adherence to theſe rules was mani- 
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to put an end to theſe practices at once, by doing 
ſomething which might engage the natives themſelves: 
to prevent” them for their common intereſt. This, 
however, he was not at preſent able to accompliſh ;. 
nor indeed did it ſeem poſſible to prevent them with- 
out ufing fire-arms, which from motives of humanity 
he ſtill determined to avoid. At laſt, after a ſtay of 
three months, when preparing to take his leave, the 
moſt difagrecable adventure took place that he had 
hitherto met with. This was the deſertion of two of 
his people, who having married young women of the 
country, determined to take up their refidence in it. 
Mr Cook was now obliged to ſeize ſome of the chiefs, 
and to inform them that they could not obtain their 


7 liberty unleſs the deſerters were recovered. This at 
luaſt produced the defired effect; the deſerters were 


given up, and Mr Cook let ſal, along with Tupia 


f (who had formerly been the prime miniſter to Obera, 


a princeſs of the iſland) and a boy of 13 years of age, 
both of whom were deſirous of accompanying him to 


England. 
While Mr Cook proceeded to viſit others of the 


; South Sea Iſlands, Tupia occaſionally ſerved as an in- 
terpreter. On his arrival in New Zealand, Mr Cook 
found the people extremely hoftile and infolent. AE 


their very firſt meeting, one of the natives having. 


threatened: to dart his lance into the boat, was ſhot 


dead, Another, having carried off Mr Green's han- 
ger, was fired at with {mall ſhot, and upon his ſtill 
refuſing to reſtore it, was fired at with ball and killed. 


* This, however, produced very little effect on the reſt, 


who offered to make an attack upon them, till ſever al 
muſkets were fired with ſmall ſhot, which wounded 
three or four more. Next day the commander, ha- 
ving determined to force ſome of the natives on board, 
in order to conciliate their affections by kind treat- 
ment, directed his men to follow two canoes whom 
he perceived under way before him. One made her 
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eſcape, but the other, not obſerving the boats in pur- 


ſuit, was overtaken; on which the ſavages plied their 

oars ſo briſkly, that the ſnip's boats were not able to 
keep up with them. Tupia, whoſe language the 
New Zealanders underſtood, calted to them to return, 


with aſſurances that no nurt ſhould be done them; 


but they continued their flight without minding bim. 
A muſket was then fired over their heads with a view 
to intimidate them, but upon this they prepared to 
fight; and on the coming up of the boats began the 


attack with ſo much vigour, that the lieutenant's peo 
ple were oblized to fire upon them with ball, by 


which four out of ſeven that were in the boatsvere 


killed, and the other three jumped into the water, and 


were taken on b-ard. 

This part of Mr Cock's conduct 3 inconſiſtent 
with that humanity for which he was in general ſo 
eminent'y diftinguithed ; he was aware of the cenſure, 
and makes the following apclogy. $* Thele people 


certainly did not d.ferve death for not choofing to con- 
Ade in my promiſes, or not conſenting to come on 


board my boat, even if they had apprehended no dan- 


ger: but the nature of my ſervice required me to ob- 


tain a knowledge of their country, which I could no 


otherwiſe obtain but by forcing into it in an hoſtile 


manner, or gaining admiſſion through the confidence 
and good will of the people. I had already tried the 
power of preſents without effect: and I was now 


prompted by my deſire to avoid farther hoſtilities, to 
attempt to get ſome of them on board; 
thod we had left of convincing them that we intend led 
them no harm, and had it in our power to contribute 


the only me- 


to their gratification and convenience. Thus far my 


intentions certainly were not criminal; and though in 
the conteſt, which 1 had not the leaſt Pente to expect, 
our victory might have been complete without ſo great 
An enge of lite 


e; yet in ſuch fituations, when the 
command 


F 
2 
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| command to fire has once been given, no man can 


pretend to reſtrain its exceſs, or preſcribe its effect. 
Notwithſtanding the diſaſter juſt mentioned, to which 

the three New Zealanders, who were taken on board, 

had been witnefles, they were ſoon conciliated, and 


| began to ſing with a degree of taſte that ſurpriſed the 


Engliſh gentlemen. They were boys, the oldeſt about 
19 and the youngeſt avout 11; but no kindneſs 
which could be ſhown them was in any degree effec- 


| tual to bring about a reconciliation with the reſt. On 


the contrary, having perceived The ſhip in ſome di- 
ſtreſs, they inſtantly ſhowed a diſpoſition to make an 
attac's ; and from this they were only prevented by: 
tae firing of a four-pounder charged with grape ſhot. 


| Even this did not produce any permanent effect; ano- 


aer attack was determined upon, and would undoubt- 


| edly have been made, had not Tupia informed them, 


that if they perſiſted in the attempt, the arms of their 
adverfaries, like thunder would deſtroy every one of 


them. This was enforced by the fire of another four- 


nounder with grape ſhot, which ſpreading wide in the 
water, territel them to ſuch a degree that they be- 
gan to paddle away as fait as poll ble. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, however, iome inter sos began to take 
place; but in every inſtance the New Zealanders ma- 
nifeſted their hoſtility and treachery in ſuch a manner 
as ſhowed that they were not to be gained by fair 
means. At laſt an attempt to carry off Tayeto, Tu- 
pia's boy, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to fire upon 
them in order to reſcue him from certain deſtruction, 
ſome of the ſavages having got him into a canoe,: 
where they held him down by violence. In conſe- 
quence of this one of the favages was killed on the 
ſpot, and ſeveral more wounded, by the difcharge of 
muſkets from the boats; Fayeto recovered his liberty, 
jumped into the water, "and fwam to the ſhip. Some- 
partial intercourſe again took place: but ſtill it ap- 
peared that the innate rancour of theſe ſavages was 

neither 
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he was ſometimes in the moſt imminent danger of be- 


 defore ; fo that he was no leſs than three weeks in get- 0 


manifeſted by the inhabitants in that part of the iſland 


neither to be ſubdued. by fair means nor foul ; and it 
was only by the powerful arguments of cannon and We 
muſketry that they could be kept from attempting to 
do miſchief. : 

From the account of this voyage publiſhed by Dr 
Hawketſworth, indeed, it appears, that a conſiderable 
number of ſavages periſhed in a manner fimilar to that 
above mentioned, and they ſeem to have manifeſted a 
more hoſtile behaviour than afterwards: on thoſe me- 
ilancholy occafions, however, it is obſerved to the ho- 
nour of Mr Cook, that his humanity was eminently 8 
EQuIpicuous beyond that of the common people, who 
all along ſhowed as much inclination to deſtroy the 
Indians as a ſportſman does to kill the game he pur- 


ſues. 
While Mr Cook coaſted the ifland of New Zealand, 


ing ſhipwrecked. In the latitude of 35 degrees ſouth, 
and in the midſt of ſummer in that climate, he met 
with ſuch a gale of wind as he ſcarce ever experienced 


ting ten leagues to the weſtward, and two more be- 
fore he could get 30 leagues farther. Fortunately, | 
however, they were all this time a confiderable way 
from land, otherwite it is probable that the ſtorm muſt 
Vr MMM Oo. © ©... ol 

Mr Cook having ſpent fix months in circumnaviga- 
ting and fully exploring the iſlands of New Zealand, 
ne {failed from thence on the 3ziſt of March 1770. It 
muſt be obterved, however, that the extreme hoſtility 


Where he firft arrived, was not univerſally diffuſed, but 
that a friendly intercourſe was for a long time main- 
tained with thoſe about Queen Charlotte's Sound. 
From New Zealand he proceeded to New Holland, 
and on the 28th of April came in fight of Botany Bay. 
Here all their endeavours to induce the natives to have 
any 
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any intercourſe with them proved ineffectual, though 
happily there was no blood ipilt in any quarrel. 

uring their navigation round New Holland, the 
coaſts of which are fall of dangero ous rocks and ſhoals, 
our navigators were brought into a more perilous fitu- 
ation than ever; and from which the eſcape was fo ex- 
traordinary, that it deſerves à particular relation. This 
happened on the roth of June 1770, as they purſued 
their courſe from Trinity Bay, and nearly in the latt- 
tude aſſigned to the iflands difcovered by Quiros. At 
that time they had the advantage of a fine breeze and 
a 2 he moonlight; and in ſtanding off from ſix till 
near nine o'clock, the hip had deepened her water 
from 14 to 21 fath. oms; but while the navigators were 
at ſupper, it luddenty ſhoaled to 12, 10, and 8 fa- 
thoms, in the ipace of a few minutes. Every thing 
was then ready for putting the ſhip about, when they 
ſuddenly got into deep water again, and continued in 
20 and 21 fathoms for ſome time, fo that the gentle- 
men went to bed in perfect ſecurity. A little before 
eleven, however, the water ſhoaled at once from 20 to 
Z7 fathoms; and before the lead could be heaved again, 
the ſhip ſtruck, and remained immoveable, excepting 
as far as ſhe was heaved up and down and daſhed 


againſt the rocks by the ſurge. The alarm was now 


univerſal, and not indeed without the greateſt reaſon. 
It appeared that the veſſel had been lifted over the 
ledge of a rock, and lay in a hollow within it, where 
there were in fome places from three to four fathoms 
Water, and in others ſcarce as m any feet: the ſheath- 
ing boards were disjcined, and floating round the ſhip 
in great numbers; and at laſt the falſe keel alſo was 
deſtroyed, while the rock, kept grating her' bottom 
with ſuch force as to be heard in the fore ſtore-room. 
It was now neceſſary to lighten the ſhip as much as 
poilible ; and this was done wilth all expedition to the. 
amount of more than 50 tons. In the morning of the 
zxith of June they re de the land at about eight 

Vol. VIII. N eagucs 
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leagues diſtance, without any iſland between, on which, 
they couid have been ſent aſhore in the event of the 
ſhip going to pieces, that ſo they might have been car- 
ried to the main land by turns. To add to their diſ- 
treſs, the ſhip drew ſo much water, that 1t could tcarce 
be kept under by three pumps. Laſtly, it appeared, 
that even the riſing of the tide, on which they had 
ultimately depended for relief, was inſufficient to 
anſwer the pprpoſe, as the day tide fell conſiderably 
mort of that in the night time. Having therefore 
lightened'the {hip ſtill farther, by throwing. out every 
thing that could poſſibly be ſpared, they waited with 
patience for the next tide z when, after incredible ex- 
ertion, the ſhip righted, and they got her over the 
ledge of the rock into deep water. By continual la- 
bour, however, the men were at laſt fo much exhauſted, 
that they could not ſtand to the pumps more than five 
or ſix minutes at a time; after which they threw 
themſelves flat on the deck, though a ſtream of wa- 
ter between three and four inches deep ran over it.; 
and in this ſituation they lay till others, exhauſted 
as well as themſelves, took their places, on which they 
ſtarted up again, and renewed their cxertions, lu 
this dreadful extremity Mr Monkhouſe, 2.mid$1pman,  # 
propoſed the expedient of fothering the {hip, as it is 
called, by which means he ſaid that he had ſeen a mer- 
chant ſhip brought from Virginia to London after ſhe 7 
had ſprung a leak that admitted more than four feet | 
water in an hour. The expedient being approved of, 
it was put in execution in the following manner. He 
took a lower ftudding-lail, and having mixed a large 
quantity of oakum and wool together, ſtitched them 
down by handfuls as lightly as poflible; the whole be- 
ing aſterwards ſpread over with the dung of the ſheep 
and other filth. The fail was then hauled under the 
ſhip's bottom by means of ropes which kept it ex- 


tended. When it came under the leak, the wool and 


oakum, with pat of the ſail, were forced inwaids by 
| the 
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tue preſſure of the water, which thus prevented its 
own ingreſs in ſach an effectual manner, that one 
pump, inſtead of three, was now ſufficient to keep it 
under. Thus they got the ſhip into a convenient port 
on the coaſt of New Holland, where there was an op- 
portunity of fully repairing her defects. Here they 
diſcovered that their preſervation had not been owing 
entirely to the expedient above mentioned ; for one of 
the holes was in a great meaſure filled up by a piece 
of rock which had broken off and ſtuck in it; and this 
hole was ſo large, that had it not been filled up in the 
manner juſt mentioned, they muſt undoubtedly have 
periſhed notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance that could 
have been derived from the pumps. i 

The dangers they ſuſtained in navigating this coaſt 
were innumerable, inſomuch that for very near three 
months they were obliged to have a man conſtantly 
in the chains heaving the lead. They were always 
entangled among rocks and thoals, which could not 
have failed to deſtroy a leſs experienced navigator; and 
even Mr Cook, with all his fagacity, could not ſome- 
times have extricated himſelf, had it not been for the 
favourable interpofition of. ſome natural events, which 
no human penetration could foreſee or have the leaſt 


dependence upon. Of this we ſhall only give the fol- 
lowing inſtance. Having at laſt, as they thought, 


got» ſafely over the vaſt receſs of ſunk rocks with 
which the coaſt of New Holland is ſurrounded, they 
flattered themſelves that all danger was paſted, and 
the vaſt ſwell of the water convinced them that they 
were now in the open ocean. The remembrance of 
former dangers, however, induced them frequently to 
take the precaution of founding; notwithſtanding 
which, in the latitude of about 14 degrees and half 8. 
they found themſelves one morning only about a mile 
diſtant from the moſt hideous breakers, though the ſea 
all around was unfathoinable. Their fituation was 
rendered the more dreadful by its being 2 dcad calm, 

N 2 at 
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at the ſame time that they were carried towards the 
rock with ſuch rapidity, that by the time they had got 
the ſhip's head turned by means of the boats, ſhe was 
ſcarcely x00 yards 4iſtant from it. Their only reſource 
then was to tow the ſhip, if poſſible, by means of the 
boats and pinnace, out of a ſituation fo very perilous ; 
but all their efforts would have been unſucceſsful, had 
not a breeze of wind ſprung up, which, though too 
light to have been noticed at _any other time, was 
found to ſecond their efforts ſo effectually, that the. 
ſhip began to move perceptibly from the reef in an ob- 
lique direction: during the time that this breeze laſted, 
which was not more than ten minutes, they had made 
a conſiderable way. A dead calm ſucceeding, they 
began to loſe ground, and in a little time were dri- 
ven within 200 yards of the rocks: but fortunate- 
ly the breeze returned, and laſted ten minutes more; 
during which time a ſmall opening was perceived in 
the reef at the diſtance of about a quarter of a 
mile. The mate being ſent out to examine this 
opening, reported that it was not more than the 
length of the ſhip in breadth, but that there was 
{ſmooth water within. On this it was determined 
to puſh into it by all means. The attempt failed of 
ſucceſs; as, juſt when they had brought the ſhip with 
great labour to the mouth of the opening, they found 
a current ſetting out irom it by eafon of "th e tide now 
beginning to ebb. - But though their hopes were dif- 
appointed in getting through the opepipg, they were, 
by the current ſetting out from it, driven in a very 
ſhort time to the diſtance of a quarter of a mile from 
the rocks; and by dint of towing ; and other ex ertions, \ 
they were got by noon to the diſtance of two miles. 
This temporary dcliverance, however, . afforded but 
ſmall proſpect of being ultimately relieved. They had 
fill no other expectation than of being forced back to 
their former fituati ion by the return of the tide; but 
happily they now perceived another opening about a 
mile 
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mile to the weſtward. Mr Hicks the heutenant being 
ſent to examine this opening, returned with an account 
of its being narrow and hazardous, but capable of be- 
ing paſſed. To this place therefore the ſhip was di- 
rected by every poſſible means; and a light breeze hap- 
pening to ſpring up, they fortunately reached it, and 
were inſtantly hurried through with great rapidity by 
the current of the returning tide z which, had it not 
been for this opening, would undoubtedly have daſhed 


them to pieces againſt the rocks. 


Frem the time they-quitted the coaſt of New Hol- 
land till their arrival at Batavia in the iſland of Java, 


- Gur navigators met with no other danger but what 1s 
common in fea voyages. They were obliged to ſtay 
for ſome time. at this place to repair their damages 


and on viewing the condition of the ſhip, found they 
had more reaſon than ever to admire the manner in 
which they had been preſerved. Both the falſe-keel 
and main-kee] were greatly injured ; great part of the 
Keathing was torn off; ſeveral of the planks were much 
damaged, and among theie were two, and half of 
another, which for fix teet in length were not above 
the eighth part of an inch-in thickneſs, beſides being 
penetrated with worms quite to the timbers, Here 
the crew were execſſively annoyed by ſickneſs, which 
obliged them to remain much longer than they would 
otherwiſe have done: and it is worthy of notice, that 
every one of the crew was ill excepting the ſail-maker, 
an old man between 70 and 80 years of age, and who 
was drunk every night. Poor Tupia, with his boy 
Tayeto, fell facrifices to the unhealthineſs of the cli- 
mate, as well as the ſurgeon, three ſeamen, and Mr 
Green's ſervant. Nor did the evil ſtop here; for on 
their letting out from Batavia, the ſeeds of diſeaſe 
which had been received there broke out in the moſt 
violent and fatal manner, inſomuch that in the courſe 
of about fix weeks there died one of Mr Banks's aſ- 
iſtants, by name Mr Sporing, Mr Parkingſon his na- 
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tural hiſtory painter, Mr Green the aſtronomer, tlie 
boatſwain, carpenter, and mate; Mr Monkhouſe the ©, | 
midſhipman, the corporal of the marines, two of the | 
carpenter's crew, and nine ſeamen. Even the jolly old 
ſail- maker could now hold out no longer; but whe- 
ther his death might not in ſome meaſure be attributed 
to his being leſs plentifully ſupplied with liquors than 
formerly, might have deſerved inquiry. Theſe untor- 
tunate events probably made a confiderable impreſſion 
on Mr Cook's mind; and perhaps induced him to 
direct his attention to thoſe methods of preſerving the 
health of ſeamen which he afterwards put in execu- | 
tion with ſo much ſucceſs. After touching at St | 
Helena, they continued their voyage for England, 


"3 
W's, 


where they arrived on the IIth of June 1771; and on [| 
the 29th of Auguſt the tame year, his Majeſty teſtified | 
his approbation of Mr Cook's conduct by appointing 
him a captain in the navy. On this occafion Mr Cook 
wiſhed to have been advanced to the rank of poſt-cap- 
tain, which, though not more profitable than the 


other, is more honourable; but this being inconſiſtent | 
with the rules of preferment in the navy, the earl of | 
Sandwich, at that time at the head of the admiralty, 
could nor agree to it. : 5 


Captain Cook was not allowed to remain long in- 
re. The idea of a ſouthern continent had long 
bonn entertained, and Mr Dalrymple had renewed the 
attention of the public towards the queſtion, by his 
hiſtorical collection of voyages to the Pacific Ocean, 
publiſhed in two quarto volumes, one in 1776, the |» 
other in 1771. To determine the matter finally, Cap- | 
tain Cook was again ſent out; and the object of this = 


voyage was not merely to ſettle the queſtion juſt men- 


tioned, but to extend the geography of the globe to 
its utmoſt limits. That the undertaking might be 
carried on with the greater advantage, it was deter- 
mined to employ two ſhips, on the choice and equip- 
ment of which the utmoſt attention was beſtowed. 

| The 
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The ſucceſsful voyage which had already been made 


in the Endeavour, ſuggeſted the idea of that ſhip be- 
ing a proper model for the two which were to be ſent 
out; and the opinion of Lord Sandwich concurring 
with the general idea, two veſſels, conſtructed by the 
fame perſon who had built the Endeavour, were pur- 
chaſed for the voyage. Theſe were about 14 or 16 
months old t the time they were purchaſed ; and in 
the opinion of Captain Cook, were as fit for the pur- 
poſe as if they had been but newly built. The larger 
of the two, of 462 tons burden, was named the Reſo- 
lation; the ſmaller, of 336 tons, had the name of the 
Adventure; the compliment of men on board the 
former, of which Captain Cook was commander, be- 
ing 112; on the latter, commanded by Mr Tobias Fur- 
neaux, 81. In their equipment, every article that 
could be ſuppoſed neceffarv, however much out of the 
common line, was procured, and every circumſtance 
that could be ſuppoſed to contribute to the faccefs of 
the voyage was attended to in the moſt ſcrupulous 
manner, Befides the uſual ftores and proviſions, all 
of which were of the beſt kinds, the ſhips were fur- 
niſhed with malt, ſour-krout, falied cabbage, portable 
up, ſalop, muſtard, marmalade of carrots, bear, and 
mf{piſfated wort. Mr Hodges, an excellent landſcape 
painter, was engaged to make drawings and paintings: 
of tuch objects as required them. Mr John Reinhold 
Forſter, with his fon, were both engaged, in order to 
explore and collect the natural hiſtory of the countries 
through which they paſſed ; and laſtly, that nothing 


might be wanting to render the voyage as complete as 


poſſible, Mr William Wales and Mr William Bayley 
were engaged by the board of longitude to make ce- 
jeſtial obſervations. They were furniſhed with the 
beſt inſtruments of every kind, and among the reſt 


with four-time pieces; three conſtructed by Mr Ar- 


nold, and one by Mr Kendal on Mr Harriſon's prin- 
eiples. | | 
As 
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At Plymouth Captain Cook received his inſtrue- 
tions; which were not only to fail round the globe, 
but to ſail round it in high ſoutherh latitudes, and to 
make ſuch traverſes as might finally reſolve the queſtion 
concerning the ſouthern continent. In purſuance of 
theſe inſtructions he ſet ſail on the 13th of July 1772, 
and on the 29th of the ſame month he reached the Ma- 
deiras. As he.proceeded afterwards in his voyage, he 
made three puncheons of beer from the inſpiſſated wort 
carried out along with him, and found it excellently 
to anſwer the purpoſe, provided the material could 
have been kept without fermentation in its inſpiflated 
ſtate; but as this was found impoſſible, the expedient 
leems to have failed. In this voyage, however, the 
Captain uſed with the greateſt ſucceſs ſuch methods as 
appeared likely to contribute to the preſervation of the 
health of his men. In rainy weather, he took care 
that the ſhip ſhould be aired and dried by means of 
fires made between the decks, the damp places were 
ſmoked, and the people were ordered to air their bed- 
ing, and waſh and dry their clothes, whenever an op- 
portunity offered. Thus he reached the Cape of Good 
Hope, without having a ſingle man fick. Having left 
it, and kept on his courſe to the ſouthward, he ſoon 
began to meet with cold and ſtormy weather, by which 
he loſt almoit the whole. of his live ſtock of ſheep, hogs, 
and geele. The bad effects of this ſtormy weather up- 
on the men were guarded againſt by an addition to 
their cloathing, and giving them a dram on particular 
occaſions, On the fixth of December, being in the 
Atitude of 50 degrees 40 minutes, he fell in with ii⸗ 
lands of ice, and continued among them in various la- 
titudes till the x7th of January 1773; when he ſet ſail 
for New Zealand, which he reached on the 27th. 

The reception of our navigator by the New Zea- 
anders was now much more friendly than in the for- 
Mer voyage, ſo that there were no conteſts with the 

- natives z 
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natives; nor did Captain Cook obſerve any one of 
thoſe whom he had feen before, neither was there the 
fnalleſt remembrance of former hoftilities. Having 
ſtaid in this country till the 7th of June, our naviga- 
tors let fail for Otaheite; but during the voyage the 
crews of both ſhips were attacked by the ſcurvy. 
Thoſe of the Adventure were in a very ſickly ftate 
the cook was dead, and 20 of her beſt men incapable 
of duty. On board the Reſolution matters were much- 
better; and the only reaſon that could be conjectured 
for the difference was, that the people of the Adven- 
ture had been in an habit of body more inchned to the 
fcurvy than thoſe of the Reſolution, and had cat fewer 
vegefables. Here it was obſerved, that the averſion of 


ſeamen to change a diet is fo great, that it can only 


be overcome by the ſteady and perſevering example of 
a commander. While he remained at New Zealand, 
the Captain had diſcovered a tree which greatly re- 
fembled the American black ſpruce. Perſuaded, there- 
fore, that it would be attended with effects equally ſa- 
lutary on the health of the people, he employed them 
in brewing beer from it. This was done while they 
continued at Duſky Bay, in order to ſupply the want 
of vegetables, which were not to be procured there; 
but on removing to Queen Charlotte's Sound, they 

were more fortunate. Captain Cook himſelf went to 

took ont for antiſcorbutic vegetables; and returned in 
a very hort time with a boat load of ſcurvy-graſs, 

celery, & . Theſe were boiled with the peas and 
wheat; and though ſome of the people diſliked them 
at firſt, they ſoon became fo ſenſible of their good ef- 
fects, that they erty followed the example of the 
reſt; and the freedom of the crew from the ſcurvy and 
other diſtempers was by every one attributed to the 
New Zealand aner beer and vegetables. From this 
time forward the Captain had ſcarce occaſion to give 

orders for gathering vegetables when they came to any 


land. 
During 
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During this voyage Captain Cook experienced ano- 


ther narrow eſcape from ſhipwreck. Being becalmed 
at the diſtance of half a league from a reef of rocks 


near Oſnaburg Iſland, it was found neceſſary to order 


out the boats to tow off the ſhips ; but this was found 
impoſſible. The calm continuing, and the fituation 


of our navigators becoming every moment more dan- 
gerous, the Captain attempted to get through an 
Opening. in the reef Which he had judged Practicable: 
but on approaching it, found that there was not ſuf— 


»ficient depth of water; at the fame time that the 
Uraught of the tide through it forced the ſhip thither 
in a manner ſcarce to be refiſted. One of the warping 
machines, with about 400 fathoms of rope, was then 


ordered out, but did not produce any effect. They 
were within two cables length of the breakers, and no 
bottom could be found for caſting anchor. Having no 
other reſource, however, they did drop .an anchor; 
but before it took hold, the Reſolution was in leſs 
than three fathoms water, and ſtruck at every fall of 
the fea, which broke violently cloſe under her ſtern, 
threatening deſtruction to every one on board. At 


laſt the tide ceaſing to act in the fame direction, the 


boats were ordered to try to tow off the veſſel; in 
which being aſſiſted by the land- breeze, which ſortu- 


nately ſprung up at that inſtant, they with much la- 


bour ſucceeded. 
Having ſpent a conſiderable time in the South Sea 


illands, Captain Cook returned to New Zealand, and 


from thence ſet ſail for the ſouthern part. of the conti- 


nent of America. Here he explored all the iſlands in 


the neighbourhood, and then returned to England, 
where he arrived in ſafety on the goth of July 1774, 


having been abſent three years and 18 days; and in all 
that time loft only one man, who died of a conſump- 
tion probably begun before he had fet out on the 


voyage. 
The 
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The reception our navigator now met with was ſuits 
ed to his merit. He was immediately raiſed to the. 
rank of poſt-captain,- and foon after unanimouſly elec- 
ted a member of the Royal Society; from whom he 
received the prize of the gold medal for the beſt expe- 
rimental paper that had appeared throughout the year. 
It was the cuſtom of Sir John Pringle, at the delivery: 
of this medal, annaally to make an elaborate diſcourſe. 
containing the hiſtory of that part of ſcience for which 
the medal was given; and as the ſubje& of Captain 
Cook's paper (the means of preſerving the health of 
feamen) was analogous to the. profethion of Sir John 
Pringle himſelf as a phyſician, he had the greater op- 
portunity of diſplaying his eloquence on the occaſion, 
The ſpeech he made was in the higheſt degree honour- 
able to Captain Cook. He remarked, that the Society: 
had never more meritortouſly beſtowed the medal than 
on the perſon who now received it. „If (fays he): 
Rome decreed the civic crown to him who ſaved the 
life of a ſingle citizen, what wreathes are due to the 
man who, having himſelf ſaved many, perpetuates in 
your Tranſactions the means by. which Britain may 
now, on the molt diſtant voyages, preſerve numbers of 
her intrepid ſons, her mariners; who, braving every 
danger, have ſo liberally contributed to the fame, to 
ehe opulence, and to the maritime empire of the coun- 
try?” Theſe honourable teſtimonies of the public re- 
gard, however, Captian Cook did not receive, being 
already embarked on another. voyage, from which he 
never returned. 

The third voyage of this celebrated navigator was 
not undertaken by any. expreſs command of his Ma- 
jeſty. Captain Cook had already done ſo much, that 
it was thought but reaſonable he ſhould now ſpend the 
remainder of his life in quiet; and in order to enable 
him to do this in the more comfortable manner, be- 
ſides his rank of poſt-captain in the navy, he was alfo 
made a captain in Greenwich, Still, however, there 

| 5 were 
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were ſome points in the ſcience of geography which 
had very much engaged the attention of the public, 
and were indeed of ſuch importance as to become a 
national concern. Theſe were to diſcover the connec- 
tion between Aſia and America, and to determine whe- 
ther there was not a poſſibility of ſhortening the paſ- 
ſage to the Eaſt Indies by failing round the northern 
parts of the continents of Europe and Afia. Many at- 
tempts, indeed, had already been made by various na- 


vigatbrs of different nations; but all of them had fail- 
ed, and, what was worſe, had left the point ſtill un- 


determined.” An act of parliament had been paſſed in 
1745, by which a reward of L. 20,000 Was held out to 
the ihips of any of his Majeſty's ſubjects for accom- 
pliſhing this important voyage, but without mention- 
ing any thing of thoſe belonging to his Majeſty ; and 


this reward was further confined to the finding out of 


the north-weſt paſſage to the PEaſt- Indies through Hud- 
fon's Bay. In the year 1776, however, both the er- 
rors juſt mentioned were corrected. It was now en- 

acted, [hat if any ſhip belonging to any of his Ma- 


jeſty's ſubſects, or to his Majeſty, ſhall find out, and 


fail through, any pailage by fea between the Atlantic 

and Pacific Cceans, in any direction or parallel of the 
northern henniphere, to the northward of the 52d de- 
gree of nort bern latitude ; the owners of ſuch ſhips, if 


Belonging to any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, or the com- 


mandere, officers, and teamen, of ſuch ſhip belonging 
to his Majeſty, ſhall receive, as a reward for ſuch e lif- 
covery, the ſum of L. 20,000. 

It was not, as has already been hinted, now deem- 
ed proper to ſolicit Captain Cook to undergo freſh 
dangers by undertaking a voyage cf this kind; never- 
theleſs, as he was univerſally looked upon to be the 
fitteſt perſon in the kingdom for the purpoſe, the eyes 
of every perſon were tacitly fixed upon him: he was 


_ conſulted on every thing relating to it, and ſolicited 


$0 name the as whom he judged moſt proper to 
conduct 
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conduct it. To determine this point, Captain Cook, 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, and Mr Stephens, were invited to 
the houte of Lord Sandwich to dinner; where, beſides 
the conſideration of the proper officer for conducting 
the expedition, many things were faid concerning the 
nature of the deſign. They enlarged upon its gran- 
deur and dignity, its confequences tp navigation and 
ſcience, and the completeneſs it would give to the 
whole ſyſtem of diſcoveries; until at laſt Captian Cook 
was 10 much inflamed by the repreſentation of the im- 
portance of the voyage, that he ſtarted up, and de- 
clared that he would conduct it himſelf. This was 
what the parties preſent had defired, and probably ex- 
pected ; his offer was therefore inſtantly laid before 
the king, and Captain Couk appointed commander of 
the Expedition by the zoth of February 1276. At the 
ſame tune it was agreed, that on his return from the 
voyage he ſhould be reſtored to his place at Green-. 
wich ; and if no vacancy occured during the interval, 
the officer who tucceeded him was to reſign in his fa- 
vour. The inſtructions he now received were, that he 
ſhould attempt the nigh latitudes between the conti- 
nents of Afia and America, and if poſhvle return to 
England along the northern coai:s of Aha and Europe. 
This was molt probably the reſuit of the Captain's own 
dcliberations, and what had been ſuggeſted by him to 
Lord Sandwich and other people in power. He Was 
parti@ulayly detrcd to fail firſt into the Pacific Ocean 
through the chain of newly diſcovered iflands which 
be had lately viſited. After having croffed the equa- 
tor, and palled into the northern parts of the ocean 
_ juſt mentioned, he was then to hold ſuch a courſe as 
might tend to ſettle many intereſting points of geogra- 
phy, and produce ſome intermediate diſcoveries, be- 
fore he arrived at the main ſcene of operation. With 
regard to this principal object, he was ordered imme- 
diately on his arrival on the coaſt of New Albion, to 
proceed northward as far as the latitude of 65 degrees, 
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without loſing any time in exploring the creeks or ri 
vers previous to his arrival in that latitude: and for 
his further encouragement, the act of 1745, offering 


'2 premium for the diſcovery of the paſſage, was a- 


mended in the manner above mentioned. That nothing 
might be wanting which could promote the ſucceſs of 
the grand expedition, Lieutenant Pickerſgil was lent 
out, in 1776, with directions to explore the coaſts of 


. Baſſin's Bay; and the next year Lieutenant Young 


was commiſſioned not only to examine the weſtern 
parts of that bay, but to endeavonr to find a paſſage 
on that fide from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
Nothing, however, was perſormed by. either of theſe 
gentlemen which in the leaſt conld promote Captain 


- Cook's ſucceſs. Two veſſels were provided as in the 


former voyage, viz. the Reſolution and the Diſcovery 3 
the command of the former being given to Captain 
Cook, and of the latter to Captain Charles Clerke. 
The only thing in which the appointment of the Diſ- 
covery differed from that of the Reſolution was, that 
the former had no marine officer on board. Every 
degree of attention was beſtowed, as in the former 
voyage, upon the proper victualling and other neceſſa- 
ries for the two thips; and that the inhabitants of thofe 
countries which our navigator intended to vifit might 
derive ſome permanent benefit from the intercourte 
they had with him, it was determined to fend abroad 
a breed of domeſtic animals, and likewiſe a quantity: 
of uſeful ſeeds, to be left in proper places. With this 
view, a bull, two cows with their catves, and ſeveral 
iheep, with bay and corn for their ſubſiſtance, were 
taken on board ; and it was likewiſe propoſed to take 
in others at the Cape of Good Hope. A large affort- 
ment of iron tools and trinkets were allo tent out; 
and, in ſhort, every thing that could be judged pro- 
per either to conciliate the good will of the natives or 
to prove ſerviceable to them, was provided for the 
voyage, as well as every convenience for the {hips com- 

Pallies. 
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Panies. In the former voyage Captain Cook had 
brought along with him a native of one of the South 
Zea iſlands named OQmaz, who reſided in England du- 
Ting the interval between the ſecond and third voyages, 
and was now happy at getting .an opportunity of re- 
turning to kis own country. Though he could by no 
means complain of the-entertainment he had met with 
in England, the idea of returning home, loaded with 
treaſure, which might enable him to make a figure 
among his countrymen, ſoon overcame all uneaſy ſen- 
{ations which the leaving of his Engliſh friends might 
excite. His majeſty had taken care to furnifh him with 
every thing that could poſſibly be of uſe when he came 
to his native country; and he had befides received ſe- 
veral valuable prefents from Lord Sand wich, Sir Joſeph 
Banks, and ſeveral ladies and gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance; ſo that nothing was omitted which could 
-poſhbly be done to convey, by his means, to the in- 
habitants of the South Sea Iſlands, an idea of the Bri- 
tiſh power and greatneſs. 

Every thing being prepared for the voyage, our na- 
vigator ſet fail from the Nore on the 2 5th of June, 
1776; but by reaſon of ſome delay in receiving his in- 
ſtructions, did not leave Plymouth till the 12th of July. 


_ He had not been long at ſea before he began his ope- 


rations for preſerving the health of his people; which 
were - found equally efficacious in this as in the former 
voyage. Finding his ſtock of pravender for the ani- 
mals on board likely to run ſhort, he touched at Te- 
neriffe, in order to procure a.ſupply, having judged 
that to be a more proper place than Madeira for the 
purpoſe. On ſaifing from thence he ran a great riſk 
of running upon fome ſunk rocks on the iſland of Bo- 
naviſta; but in this, as well as on other occaſions of 
danger, he behared with the ſame judgment, coolneſs, 
and preſence of mind, that diſtinguiſhed him through- 
out the whole courſe of his life. On the 12th of Au- 
guſt he arrived before Port Praya, in one of the Fu 
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de Verde iſlands named St Jago; but not finding it 
necefiary to go in there, he continued his voyage to 
the ſouthward. The weather now becoming gloomy 
and ny, required a continuance of the methods he 
had already practiſed for preſerving the health of his 
people; and, as formerly, they were attended with 
the greateſt ſucceſs. In this voyage, the effect of theſe 


precautions was the mere remarkable, as at this time 


the ſeams of the veſſel were opened to ſuch a degree 
as to admit the rain, fo that ſcarce any perſon on 
board could lie dry in his bed; and all the officers in 
the gun-room were driven out of their cabbins by the 
water which came through. the fides. Such was the 
humanity of the commander, however, that while the 
thips continued at fea, he would not truſt the work- 
men over their ſides to repair the defects, though 
eaulkers were employed in the inde as ſocn as ſettled 
weather returned. On the 1ſt of September our navi- 
gators croſſed the equator, and on the 18th of Octo- 
ber anchored in Table Bay at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Here they met with a violent tempeſt, the effects of 
which were felt both on fea and land. It laſted three 
days, and the Reſolution was the only ſhip in the bay 
that rode out the ſtorm without dragging her anchors. 
On ſhore the tents and obſervatory were deſtroy- 
ed, and the aſtronomical quadrant narrowly eſcaped 


irreparable damage. The Difcovery, which had been 
fome time later in ſailing from England, was driven off 


the coaſt, and did not arrive till the roth of November. 

While they remained in this place, a difaſter hap- 
pened which threatened the loſs of moft of their live 
ftock. The bull and two cows had been put athore 


to graze among other cattle; but Captain Cook had 


been adviſed to keep the ſheep, 16 in number, near 
the tents, where they were penned in every night. 
Some dogs having got in among them in the night- 
time, killed four, and diſperſed the reſt. Six of them 
were recovered the next day, but the two rams and 
Ewa 
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two of the fineſt ewes in the flock were miſſing. The 
captain applied to Baron Plettenburg the governor; 
but all his endeavours were unſucceſsful, until he em- 
ployed ſome of the meaneſt and loweſt of the people, 
fellows whoſe character was, that for a ducatoon they 
would cut their maſter's throat, burn the houſe over his 
head, and bury him and his whole family in aſhes. This 
15 mentioned as an inſtance how far the boaſted policy 
of the Dutch government at the Cape of Good Hope 
falls ſhort of its alledged perfection. After all, two of 
the fineſt ewes in the flock were miſſing, and never 
could be recovered. The captain, therefore, to re- 
pair this loſs, and to make an addition to his original 
ftock, purchaſed two young bulls, two ſtone horſes, 
two mares, two heifers, two rams, ſeveral ewes aud 
goats, with ſome rabbits and poultry ; when, having 
Uniſhed all his buſineſs, he ſet fail on the zoth of No- 
vember, though it was not till the zd of December 
that he got clear of land. Soon after his putting to 
tea, he had the misfortune to loſe ſeveral of the goats, 
eſpecially the males, together with ſome ſheep; and 
ir was with the utmoſt difficulty that the reſt of the 

cattle were preſerved, by reaſon of the ſhip toſſing 
and tumbling about in a very heavy ſca. Having ex- 
plored ſome deſolate illands in the ſouthern feas, Cap- 
tain Cook ſet ſail for New Zealand. During this 
part of the voyage, our navigators were involved in fo 
thick a fog, that, according to the authors of Captain 
Cook's lite, „they ſailed 300 leagues in the dark.”* 
The firſt land they afterwards reached was New Hol- 
land: where, having remained till the zoth of January, 
12777, they let ſail for New Zealand, and on the 12th 

gf February they anchored in Queen Charlotte's Sound. 
Here the people were ſhy and timorous, on account 
of their having formerly deftroyed ten of Captain Fur- 
neaux's people, who bad been ſent aſhore to gather 
vegetables. The cauſe of the quarrel could not be 


known, as none of the party were left alive to tell the 
| 3 NEWS. 
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news. Lieutenant Burney, who went aſhore in queſt 
of them, found only fome fragments of their bodies; 
from which it appeared that they had been killed and 
eaten by the ſavages. It was not the intention of 
Captain Cook, at this diſtance of time, to reſent the 
injury; he even refuſed to put to death a chief named 
Kaboora, who, as he was informed by the natives 
themſelves, had killed Mr Rowe the commander of 
the*party. He was, however. particularly careful that 
no opportunity ſhould now be given the ſavages of 
committing fuch an action with impunity 5 and with 
this view a boat, was never ſent on ſhore without being 
well armed, and the men under the command of ſuch 
officers as could be depended upon. The New. Zea- 
landers were no ſooner aſſured of Captain Cook's pa- 
cific diſpoſition, than they threw alide their fears and 
ſuſpicions, and entered into a commercial intercourſe 
with the people. It would have been the lefs excu- 
fable in Captain Cook to have revenged at this time 
the maſſacre of Mr Rowe's party, as he was afured 
that the quarrel originated from fome petty thefts of 
the ſavages, which were too haſtily reſented on the 
part of the Britiſh ;. and had it not been for this, no 

miſchief would have happencd. 

On the 25th of February our navigator left New 

Zealand, taking with him, at the requeſt of Oma!, 

two boys, the eldeſt about eighteen and the youngett 

about ten. Tbeſe were ſoon cured of their paſhon 
for travelling, being both violently ſea-fick : but as it 
was then too late to repent, they expreſſed their grief 
in loud and almoſt continual lamentation; and this in: 
a kind of ſong which ſeemed to conſiſt in the praiſes 
of their native country, whence they were now to be 
_ ſeparated for ever. By degrees, however, the ſca- 

fickneſs abated, their lamentations became leſs fre- 

quent, and at laſt ceaſed entirely; their native coun- 
try was forgotten, and they appeared to be as firmls 

attached 
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attached to their new friends the Engliſh as if they 


had been born among them 
So much time was now ſpent in ſailing up and down 


in the Pacific Ocean, where ſeveral new iflands were 


diſcovered, that Captain Cook judged it impoſſible to 
accompliſh any thing for this year in the high northern 
latitndes ; for which reaſon he determined to bear a- 
way for the Friendly lands, in order to ſupply him- 
ſelf with thote SN ries which he had found impoſ- 
fible to be got at any of the iſlands which he had Juſt 
diſcovered. In his run thither ſeveral new iſlands were 
vifited ; and in proſccuting theſe diicoveries our navi- 
gator once more narrowly ec aped being thipwrecked, 

The danger at this time aroſe from a low {: andy iſland; 

which the Reſolution was very near running upon. 
From this ſhe was only ſaved by the circumſtance of 
all the men having bcen accidentally called upon deck 
to put the veſſel about, and moſt of them being at 
their ſtations when the danger was diſcovered. 
after this both ſhips ſtruck upon ſome ſank coral rocks, 
but happily were got off without damage. 

After a ſtay of between two and three months, Cap- 
tain Cook took leave of the Friendly Iflands on the 
73th of July, 17 7773 and on the x2th of Auguſt reach- 
ed Otaheite, where he introduced Omai to his coun- 
try people. Here the Captain found the people of 
Otahefte ready to engage in a war with thoſe of Eimeo; 
but thaugh {irongly ſolicited by the former to aſſiſt 
tbem in an expedition againſt their enemies, he refuled 
to take a Concern in the affair, alleging, by way df 
excuſe, that the people of Eimeo had never offended 
him. This feemed to ſatisfy moſt of the chiefs; but 
ene, named Toauba, was ſo much diſpleaſed, 
Captain Cook 
threatened, 


could never regain his favour. He even 
that as ſoon as the Captain ſhould be 


gone, he would make war upon Otoo, one of the 


princes of theſe iſlands whom he knew to be in ſtrict 
* with him; but * this he was deterred 


by 
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by the Captain's threatening to return and chaſtiſe 
him if he made any ſuch attempt. As a mark of 
Otoo's friendſhip, he gave our navigator a canoe, 
Which he defired him to carry to the king of Britain, 
having nothing elſe, as he ſaid, worth his acceptance. 

From Otaheite Captain Cook proceeded to Eimeo, 
where, on account of fome thefts committed by the 
patives, he was obliged to commence hoſtilities, by 
burning a number of their war canoes and even ſome 
houſes. Theſe tranſactions gave him much concern; 
and the more that he had been fo. much ſolicited to 
make war on theſe people by his friends at Otaheite, 
to whoſe entreaties he had refuſed to liſten. From 


Eimeo he proceeded to Huaheine, where he ſaw Omai 


finally ſcttled, and left with him the two New Zealand 
youths already mentioned. The youngeſt of theſe 
was fo much attached to the Englith, that it was ne- 
cefTary to carry him out of the {hip and put him aſhore 


by force. During his ſtay on this iſland, the Captain 


was obliged to puniſh a thief with greater ſeverity 


than he had ever done before, viz. by cauiing his head 


and beard to be ſhaved, and his ears cut off. Some 
other diſagreeable tranſactions took place, particular- 
ly the deſertion of two of his people, who were not 
recovered without the greateſt difficulty. In the 
courſe of his exertions for their recovery, he found it 
neceſſary to detain the fon, daughter, and fon-in-law, 
of the chief of an iſland named Otaha. This had al- 
moſt produced very ſerious conſequences, the natives 
having formed a plot for carrying off Captain Cook 
himſelf, as well as Captain Clerke and Mr Gore. With 
regard to the commander, they were diſappointed by 
his own caution and vigilance; but Meſſrs Clerke and 
Gore were in particular danger: and it was only 


owing to the circumſtance of one of them having a 


piſtol in his hand, as they walked together on ſhore, 
that they were not ſeized. 
8 2 Having 
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Having left the Society Iſlands, and diſcovered a 
new group, which, in honour of his patron the Earl 
of Sandwich, our commander named the Sandivich 
Iles, he fet out on the zd of January, 1778, on his 
voyage northward. In this he was very ſucceſsful, 
aſcertaining the vicinity of the continents of Afia and 


America, which had never been done, or but very im- 


perfectly, before. From theſe deſolate regions he re- 
turned to the iſtand of Oonalaihka ; whe we having 
refitted and taken in proviſions, e returned to the 
ſouthward, and on the 26th of November reached tie 
Sand wich ſtands, where he diſcovered 2 ncw one 
named Mowee, and on the zoth of the tame month 
another of much larger extent, named O- why: hee. 
Seven weeks were ſpent in exploring the coaſts of this 
iſland; and during all this time he continued to have 
the moſt friendly intercourſe with the people, who, 
however, appeared to be much more numerous and 
powerful than thoſe of any iſland our naviga- rs had 
yet touched at. Several of the chiefs and principal 
people had attached themſelves greatly to the com- 
mander, and in general the people appeared to be 
much more honeſt in their diſpoſitions than any whom 
he had ever viſited. But by the time he had finiſhed 
his circumnavication of the iſland, and caſt anchor in 

a bay catted Karakakooa, matters were gre atly alter- 
af Ananiverſal diſpoſttion t5 theft and plunder had 
now taken place; and in this it was 5 that the 
common people were encouraged by their chiefs, who 
ſhared the booty with them. Still, however, uo hot- 
tilities were commenced : the greateſt honours were 
paid to the commander; and, on his going athore, he 
was received with ceremonies little ſhort of adoration, 
A vaſt quantity of hogs and other proviſions were pro- 
cured for the ſhips; and on the th of February, 1779s 
they left the iſland, not without moſt magnificent pre- 
ſents from the chiefs, and ſuch as they had never 'bo - 


fore received in any part oi. the world, Unluckily 


they 
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they met with a ſtorm on the ſixth and ſeventh of theſſ[t"* 
fame month ; during which the Reſolution ſprung the 
head of her foremaſt in ſuch a manner that they were: 
obliged to return to Karakakooa bay to have it repair. 
ed. As they returned, Captain Cook had an oppor- ltr 
tunity of ſhowing his bumanity to the people by the 
relict he afforded to ſome of their canoes which had ba! 
dJuftered in the Rotm. The ſame friendly intercourſe die 
which had formerly been held with the natives now dr 
commenced, and Captain Cook was treated with the [+2 
uſdal honours; but on the x3th of this month it was T! 
unhappily broken off on the following account. One e 
of the natives being detected in ſtealing the tongs An 
from the armourer's forge in the Diſcovery, was diſ- L. 


miſſed with a pretty ſevere flogging; but this example fin 


was fo far from being attended with any good effect, P* 
that in the afternoon another, having ſnatched up there 
tongs and a chiſſel, jumped overboard with them and | be 
ſwam fr the ſhore. The maſter and midſhipman 


_ were inſtantly diſpatched in purſuit of him; but he at 


eſcaped on board a canoe, which paddled away ſo h1 
quickly that the cutter could not come near it. A ti 
chief named Pareah, who was at this time on board! 
the Refointion, underſtanding what had happened, 
promiſed to go aſhore and get back the ſtolen goods; 
but before this could be done the thief had made his, 
eſcape into the country. Captain Cook, who was at 
that time aſhore, had endeavoured to intercept. the Þ © 
canoe when it landed, but was led out of the way by | 
ſome of the natives who pretended to be his guides. . 
The tongs and chiſſel, however, were brought back 2 
$0 the maſter as he advanced to the landing place; but | © 
he being now joined by ſome of the reſt of the people ? 
an the pinnace, could not be ſatisfied with the recovery 
of the ſtolen goods, but infiſted upon having the thief “ 
or the canoe which carried him by way of reprital. |} * 
Cn his preparing to launch this laſt into the water, he || © 
* int. :irupted by Parcah, who . that it was 

| 4 
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his property, and that he ſhould not take it away. As 
the officer paid no regard to his remonftrances, Pa- 
eah, who ſeems to have been a very ſtrong man, ſei- 
zed him, pinioned his arms behind, and held him faſt 
by the hair of the head. On this one of the ſailors 
ftruck the chief with an oar, on which, quitting the 
officer, he inſtantly ſaatched the oar out of the man's 
hand, and broke it in two acroſs his knee. The In- 
ſe dians then attacked the ſailors with ſtones, and ſoon 
drove them to their boats, to which they were forced 
he to ſwim, as they-lay at ſyme diſtance from the ſhores 
The officers who could not ſwim retired to a final! 
rock, where they were cloſely purſurd by the Indians; 


© [0 Pareah returned and obliged the Indians to give over 
their attacks. The gentlemen, ſenſible that Pareat''s 
t, | preſence alone could protect them, entreated him to 
remain with them till they could be brought off in the 
d boats. On his refulal, the maſter ſet out to the place 
| where the obſervatories had been erected, for farther 
aſſiſtance; but Pareah, who met him, and ſuſpected 
his errand, obliged him to return. In the mean time 
the multitude had begun to break in pieces the pin- 
nace, after having taken every thing ont of her that 
was looſe: on the return of Par eah, however, they 
were again diſperſed, and ſome of the oars reſtored, 
after which the gentlemen were glad to get off in 
f: . Before they reached the ſhip Pareah overtook 
them in a canoe, and delivered the midſhipman's cap 

| Which had been taken from him in the ſcuffle ; he alſo 
Joined noſes with them in token of friendſhip, and de- 
fred to know whether Captain Cook would kill him 
on account of what had happened. They affured 
him that he would not, and made figns of reconcilia- 
tion on their part. On this he left them, and paddled 
over to the town of Kavaroah; and that was the laſt 
time that he was ſeen by the Englith. In the night- 
time the ſeotancls were much alarmed by ſhrill and 
melancholy 
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melanc holy Fouls from the 2djacent villages, which 


they took to be the lamentations of the women. Next 
Gay it was found that the large cutter of the Diſco. 
very had been carried cfi'in the night-time 3 on which 
Cap tain Cook ordered the launch and ſmall- cutter to 
£0 un der the command of the fecond lieutenant, and 
to je oF the eaſt point of the bay in order to intercept 
all the canoes that might attempt to get out, and if 
neceflary to fire upon them. Ihe third lieutenant of 
the Retolution was diſpatched to the weſtern part of 
the bay on the ſame fereice ; while the maſter was ſent 
in purtuit of a large double canoe already under fail, 
and waking the. beſt of her way out of the harbour. 
He ſoon came up with her, and by firing a few ſhots, 


obliged her to run on ſhore, and the Ju ans to leave 


ber. 1 his was the canoe belonging to a chief named 
Omea, whote perion was reckoned equally ſacred 
with that of the king, and to the neglect of ſecuring 
him we may attribute the ſucceeding diſaſter. Cap- 
tain Cook now formed the n en of going in per- 
ſon to ſeize the king himſelf in his capital of Kava- 
roah; and as there was reaſon to ſuppoſe that he had 
fled, it was his deſign to tecure the large canoes, 
which on that account be cauſed to be hauled up on 
the beach. With this view he left the ſhip about 
ſeven o'clock in the morning of Sunday the 4th of 
February, being attended by the lieutenant of marines, 
a ſcrjeant, corporal, and ſeven private men. The 
crew of the pinnace, under the command of Mr Ro- 


berts, were allo armed; and as they rowed towards | 
the rf ore, the captain ordered the launch to leave her | 
ftation at the oppolite paint of the bay, in order to | 
affiſt his own boat, Having landed with the marines | 


at the upper end of the town, the Indians flocked 
round him, and proftrated themfelves before him. 
No fign of hoſtility, nor even much alarm, appeared 
the king's ſons waited on the commander as ſoon as 
be icnt for them, and by their means he was introdu- 
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CaprTAIN JAMES COOK. 165 
bed to the king, who readily conſented to go on board 
but in a little time the Indians began to arm them- 
ſelves with lorig ſpears, clubs, and daggers, and to 


at on thick mats which they uſe as defenſive armour. 
This hoſtile appearance was greatly augmented by an 


unlucky piece of news which was juſt now brought 


by a canoe, wiz. that one of the Indian chiefs had 
been killed by the people in the Diſcovery's boats. 
On this the women, who had hitherto ſat on the 
beach converfing familiarly, and taking their break- 
faſts, removed, and a confuſed murmur ran through 
the crowd. An old prieſt now appeared with a cocoa- 
nut in his hand, which he held out as a preſent to 
Captain Cook, finging all the while, and making a 
molt troubleſome noife as if he meant to divert the at- 
tention of the Captain and his people from obſerving 


the motions of the Indians, who were now every 


where putting on their armour. - Captain Cook begin- 


ning to think his fituation dangerous, ordered the 


lieutenant of the marines to march towards the ſhore, 
28 he himſelf did, having all the while hold of the 
king's hand, who very readily accompanied him, at- 
tended by his wife, two ſons, and ſeveral chiefs. The 
Indians made a lane for them to paſs; and as the diſ- 
tance they had to go was only about 50 or 60 yards, 
and the-boats lay at no more than five or fix yards 
diſtance from land, there was not the leaſt apprehen- 
ſion of the cataſtrophe which enſued. The king's 
youngeſt ſon Keowa went on board the pinnace with- 
out the leaft heſitation, and the king was about to 
follow, when his wife threw Ker arms about his neck, 


and, with the aſſiſtance of two chlefs, forced him to 


fit down. The Captain might now have ſafely got 
aboard, but did not immediately relinquiſh the deſign 
of taking the king along with him. Finding at laſt, 
however, that this could not be accompliſhed with- 


Out a great deal of bloodſhed, he was on the point of 
giving orders for the people to reumbaix, when one. 
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of the Indians threw a ſtone at him. This inſult wag 
returned by the Captain, who had a double barrelled 
piece, by a diicharge of ſmall ſhot from one of the 
barrels. This had little effect, as the man had a thick 
mat before him; and as he now brandithed bis ſpear, 
the Captain knocked him down with his muſket. The 
king's fon, Keowa, ſtill remained in the pinuace, and 
the detaining him would have been a great check upon 
the, Indians; but unluckily Mr Roberts, who cos 
manded the pinnace, ſet him aſhore at his own requeſt 
ſoon after the firft fire. In the mean time another In- 
dian was obſerved in the act of brandiſhing bis ſpear 
at the commander; who thereupun was obliged to 
fire upon him in his own defence. Miſling bis aim, 
however, he killed one cloſe by his ſide; upon which 
the icrjcant obſerving that he had miffed the man he 
aimed at, received orders to fire alſo, which he did, 
and killed him on the ſpot. This reprefſed the fore- 
moſt of the Indians, and made them fall back in a 
body ; but they were urged on again by thofe behind, 
and diſcharged a volley of ſtones among the marines, 
who immediately returned it by a general diſcharge 
of their muſkets; and this was inftantly followed by 
a fire from the boats. Captain Cock expreffed his 
2tomiſhment at their firing, waved his hand to them 
to ceaſe, and called to the people in the boats to come 
nearer to receive the marines. This order was obeyed 
by Mr Roberts; but the licutenant who commanded 
the launch, inſtead of coming nearer, put off to a 
reate- diſtince; and by this prepoſterous conduct 
adchrieed the unfortunate commander of the only 
chance he had for his life: for now the Indians, exaſ- 
perated by the fire of the marines, ruſhed in upon 
them and drove them into the water, leaving the Cap- 
tain alone upon the rock. A fire indeed was kept up 
by both boats; but the one was too far off, and the 
other crowded with the marines, ſo that they couid 
not direct their fire with proper effect. Captain Cook 
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was then obſerved making for the pinnace, carry ing 
his muſket unde: his arm, and holding his other hand 
on the back-part of his head to guard it from the 
ſtones. An Indian was ſeen following him, but with 
marks of fear, as he topped once or twice ſeemingly 
undetermined to proceed. At lait he ſtruck the Cap- 
tain on the back of the head with a club, and then 
precipltately retreated. The latter ſtaggered a few 
paces, and then fell on his hand and one knee, and 
dropped his muſket. Before ke could recover himſelf 
another Indian ſtabbed him with a dagger in the neck, 
though ſtill without putting an end to his life. He then 
fell into 2 pool of water Enee-deep, where others 
crowded upon him; but fill he ſtruggled violently 
with them, got up his head, and looked towards the 
pinnace as if ſoliciting aſſiſtance. The boat was not 
above five or fix yards diitance ; but ſuch was the con- 
fuſed and crouded {tate of the crew, that no aſſiſtance 
could be given him. The Indians then got him under 
again, but in deeper water, though he itil] continued 
to ſtruggle, and once more, got his head up; out be- 
ing quite ſpent, he turned towards the rock as if to 
ſupport himſelf by it, when a ſavage ſtruck him with a 
club, which pr obably put an end to his lite, as he was 
never feen to ſtruggle any more. The ſavages hauled 


bis lifelets body up on the rocks, and uſed it in the 


moſt barbarous manner, inatching the daggers out of 
one another's hands, in order to have the pleaſure of 
mangling it. if any thing could add to the misfortune 
of this cclebrated navigator's s death, it was, that even 
his mangied remains were not faved from the hands 
of the bacbarians. The licutenant already mentioned 
who, by his removing to a diſtance when he ought to 


. have come on ſhore, ſeemed to have been the occation 


of his death, returned on board without making any 
attempt to recover his body; thouzh it appeared from 
the teftitnonies of four er five midſhipmeu who arri- 


ved foon a:ter at the fatal ſpot, that the beach was al- 
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oft deſerted by the Indians, they having at laſt yield: 
ed to the continual fire from the boats. The officer 
alledged in his own excuſe for removing at firſt from 
the ſhore, that he miſtook the ſignals ; but be this As it 
will, the complaints againſt him were io many/and 1g 
great, that Captain Clerke was obliged publicly to 
take notice of them, and to take the depoſitions of his 
accuſers in writing. — Theſe papers, however, were not 
found, and it is ſuppoſed that the Captain's bad ſtate 
of health had induced him to deſiroy them. After all 
we are informed, that, in the opinion of Captain Phi- 
lips, who commanded the marines, it is very doubtful 
whether any effectual relief could have been given to 
the commander, even if no miſtake had been commit- 
ted on the part of the lieutenant. The author of all 
the miſchief was Pareah, the chief already mentioned, 
who had employed people to ſteal the boat in the 
8 night-time. The king was entirely innocent both of 
3 the theft and the murder of Captain Cook; but the 
1 latter was perpetrated by ſome chiefs who were his 
near relations. The chief who firſt ſtruck him with a 
club was named Karimans raba, and he who ſtabbed 
him with the dagger was called Nooab. The latter, 
Mr Samwe]!, from whoſe narrative this account is ta- 
ken, obſerves, was ſtout and tall, had a fierce look 
and demeanour, and united in his perſon the two pro- 
perties of ſtrength and agility more than he had ever 
_ obſerved in any other perſon. - Both of them were held 
In great eſtimation by their countrymen on account of 
the hand they had in his death, 
By reaſon of the barbarous diſpoſition of the Indians, 
It was found impoſſible to recover Captain Cook's body 
after the fiiſt opportunity already mentioned was Joſt. 
By dint of threats and negociations, however, ſome of 
the principal parts were procured with great difficulty; 


form the laſt offices to their much reſpected commander. 


Theſe being put into a ccffin, and the ſeryice read c- 
ver 


by which means the navigators were enabled to per- 
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fer them, were committed to the deep with the uſual 
military honours on the 21ſt of February 1779. Soon 
after his death a letter was iſſued by M. de Sartine, 
ſecretary to the marine department of France, and ſent 
to all the commanders of French ſhips, importing, 
that Captain Cook ſhould be treated as the commander 
Of 4 neutral and allied power; and that all captains 
of armed veſſels who might meet with him, ſhould 
make him acquairted” with the king's orders, but at 
the ſame time let him know, that, on his part; he muſt 
refrain from hoſtilities. This, humane and generous 
proceeding, 0 ith regard to France, originated from 
M. T urgot ; but the thought ſeemis firſt to have 
ſtruck Dr E Franklin. Thus much at leaſt is certain, 
that the e er while ambaſſador from the United 
States, wrote a circular let iter to the American naval 
commanders ſomething to the purport of that already 
mentioned: but in this he was not ſupported by Con- 
refs for an edict was inſtantly iſſued, that ſpecial 
care ſhotild be taken to ſcize Captain Cook if an op- 

ortunity of doing it occured; The Spaniards pro- 
ceeded in the ſame manner, and both fp! or on a prin- 
ciple equally mean and abſurd, that the obtaining a 
knowledge - the weſtern coaſt of America, or of a 
northern paage into the Pactic Ocean, might be at- 
tended with ſome bad conZeguence to their refpective 
ſtates. 

Captain Cook was a man of plain addreſs and ap- 
pearance, but well looked, and upwards of ſix feet 
high, His head was ſmall, and he wore his hair, 
whit! h was brovin, tied Pehine His face was full of 
expreſſion ; his noſe exceedingly well ſhaped ; his eyes 
which were ſmall and of a brown cait, were quick 
and piercing; bis eye-brows prominent, which gave 
his countenance altogether an air of atiſterity. Not- 
withſtanding this, it was impoſlible for any one to ex- 
cel him in humanity, as is evident from the whole te- 
nor of his behaviour both to his own people and the 
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many ſavage nations with whom he had occaſion to in- 
terfere. This amiable property diſcovered itſelf even in 
the final cataſtrophe of his life; his utmoſt care being 
directed to the preſervation of his people, and the pro- 
curivg them a ſafe retreat to their boats. And it can- 
not be enough lamented, that he who took ſo much 
care in protecting the lives of others, ſhould have loſt 
his own ings too little. 

7 * Authority. Encyclopzdia Britannica, 


THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOWTH, 
BISHOP or LONDON. 

[A. b. 1710, to 1787. 


OBERT LOWTH, D. D. fecond fon of Dr. 
William Lowth, and biſhop ſacceſhvely of St 
David's, Oxford, and London, was born on the 
29th of November 1710, probably at Buriton in the 
county of Hants. He received the rudiments of his 
education in Wincheſter college, whete his ichool ex- 
erciſes were diſtinguithed by uncommon elegance; and 
having reſided the requitite number of years in "that 
ſeminary, in 1730 he ſucceeded on the foundation at 
New College, Oxford. He took the degree of M.A, 
June 8. 1737. Though his abilities muſt have been 
known to thoſe with whom he was connected, he was 
not forward to appear before the world as a writer. At 
Oxford he continued many years improving his talents, 
with little notice from the great, and with preterment 
ſo ſmall as to have eſcaped the diſtinct recollection of 
forge of his contemporaries, 


He 


S - 


out of the reach of further favours of the like kind. 


an honour which, as it is never granted but to diſtin- 
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lle was not, however, ſuffered to languiſh for ever 
in obſcurity. His genius and his learning forced them» 
ſelves upon the notice of the illuſtrious ſociety of 
which he was a member; and he was placed in a ſta- 
tion where he was eminently qualified to ſhine. In 
1741 he was elected by the univerſity to the profeſ- 
ſorſhip of poetry, re-elected in 1743, and whilſt he 
held that office he read his admirable lectures De /acra 
poefi Hebraorum. In 1744 biſhop Hoadly collated 
5 to the rectory of Ovington in the county of 
Hants; added to it, nine years afterwar ds, the rectory 
of Eaſt Weedhay in the ſame county; and in the in- 
terim raiſed him to the dig gnity of archdeacon of Win- 
cheſter. Theſe repeated tavours he ſome years after- 
wards acknowledged in the following manly and re- 
ſpectful terms of gratitude: „ This addreſs, my Lord, 
is-not more neceſſary on account of the ſubject, than 
it is in reſpect of the author. Your Lordſhip, unſo- 
licited and unaſked, called him from one of thoſèe col- 
leges to a ſtation of the firſt dignity in your dioceſe, 
and took the earlieſt opportunity of accumulating your 
favour upon him, and of adding to that dignity a ſuit- 
able ſupport. Theſe obligations he 1s now the more 
ready.thus publicly to acknowledge, as he is removed 


And though he hath relinquiſhed the advantages fo 
encroufly conferred on him, yet he ſhall always eſteem 
bimfelf highly honoured in having once enjoyed the 
patronage of the great advocate of civil and religious 
liberty.“ 
On the 8th of July 17 754 the univerſity of Oxford 
conferred upon him the degree of D. D. by diploma 
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guiſhed merit, was probably conferred on Mr Lowth 
in conſequence of his prelections on the Hebrew poetry, 
which had then been lately publiſhed, Having in 1749 
travelled with Lord George and Lord Frederick Ca- 
vendiſh, he had 2 claim upon the patronage of the 

Devonſhire 
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176 THE LIFE OF 
Devonſhire family; and in 1755, the late duke being 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, Dr Lowth went to 
that kingdom as his grace's firſt chaplain. Soon after 
this appointment he was offered the biſhopric of Li- 
merick; but preferring a leſs dignified ſtation in his 
Own country, he exchanged it with Dr Leſlie, pre- 
bendary of Durham and rector of Sedgefield, for theſe 
preferments. In November 1555 he was choſen F. R. S. 
In June 1766 he was, on the death of Dr Squire, pre- 
ferred to the biſhopric of St David's; which, in the 
October following, he reſigned for that of Oxford, va- 
cant by the trinflation of biſhop Hume to Saliſbury. 
In April 1777; he was tranſlated to the ſze of Lon- 
don, vacant by the death of biſhop Terrick ; and in 
1783 he declined the offer of the primacy of all Eng- 
ſand. 
Having been long afflicted with the ſtone, and having 
long botn de the ſevereſt ſufferings of pain and fickneis 
with the moſt exemplary fortitude aud reſignation, this 
great and good man died at Fulham, Nov. 3 3. 1787 
and on the 12th his remains were privately interred in 
2 vault at Fulham church, near thoſe of his predeceſ- 
Tor. He had married in 1752, Mary, the daughter of 
Laurence Jackſon of Chriſt- church, Hants, Efq ; by 
whom he had two ſons and five daughters. His lady 
and two children only farvived him: | 
His literary character may be eſtimated from the 
value and the importance of his works; in the account 
Of which we may begin with his Prelections on the He- 
Bread Poetry. The choice of tio intereſting a ſubject 
naturally ittrated general attention; and the work 
has been read with equal applauſe abroad and at home. 
In thete prelections the author has acquitted himſelf 
in the moſt maſterly manner, as a poct, a critiq, and 
a divine; and ſuch is the claſſic purity of his Latin 
ſtyle, that though we have read the work with the 
cloſet attention, and with no other view than to dit- 
cover, if poſſible, an * in the compoſition, 
| ye 
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we never found a ſingle phraſe to which, we believe, 
a critic of the Auguitan age could poſſibly have obs 
jected. This is an excellence to which neither M ilton 
nor Johnſon has attained; to which indeed no other 
Englith writer of Latin with whom we are acquainted 
has attained, unleſs perhaps Atterbury muſt be ex- 
cepted. 'To the prelections was ſubjoined a ſhort con- 
futation of biſhop Hare's ſyſtem of Hebrew metre ; 
which occaſioned a Latin letter from Dr Edwards of 
Clare-hall, Cambridge, to Dr Lowth, in vindication 
of the Harian metre. To this the author of the pre- 
lections replied in a larger confutation, in which bi- 
iop Hare's ſyſtem is completely overthrown, and the 
fallacy upon which it was built accurately inveitigated. 
After much attentive conſideration, biſhop Lowth has 


pronounced the metre of the Hebrew to be perfect ly- 


irrecoverable. 

In 1758 he publiſhed The life of William of Wyke- 
ham, biſhop of Worceſter, with a dedication to Biſhop 
Hoadley ; which involved him in a diſpute concerning 
a deciſion which that biſhop had lately made reſpect- 
ing the wardenſhip of Wincheſter-college. This con- 
| troverſy was on both fides carried on with ſuch abili- 

tien that; though relating to a private concern, it 

may yet be read, if not with pleaſure at leaſt with im- 
provement. The life of Wykeham is drawn from the 
moſt aythentic ſources; and affords much informa- 
tion concerning the manners, and ſome of the public 
tranſactions of the period in which Wykeham lived, 
whilſt it diſplays ſome private intelligence reſpecting 
the two literary ſocieties of which he was the founder, 
In theſe two focieties Dr Lowth was educated, and 
he gratefully expreſles his obligations to them. 


In 1762 was fiſt publiſhed his Short Introdudtion to |. 


Engliſh Grammar, which has fince gone through many 
editions. It was originally defigned only for private 
and domeſtic uſe: but its indicious remarks being too 


valuable to be confined to a few, the book was given to 
the 
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Devonſhire family; and in 1755, the late duke being 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, Dr Lowth went to 
that kingdom as his grace's firſt chaplain. Soon after 
this appointment he was offered the biſhopric of Li- 
merick ; but preferring a leſs dignified ſtation in his 
Own country, he exchanged it with Dr Leſlie, pre- 
bendary of Durham and rector of Sedgefield, fot theſe 
Preferments. In November 1765 he was choſen F. R. S. 
In June 1766 he was, on the death of Dr Squire, pre- 
ferred to the biſhopric of St David's; w hich, in the 
October following, he reſigned for that of Offord, va- 
cant by the tränſlation of biſnop Hume to Saliſbury. 
In April 1777; he was tranſlated to the ſee of Lon- 
don, vacant by the death of biſhop Terrick; and in 
1783 he declined the offer of the primacy of all Eng- 
| land. 

Having been long afflicted with the ſtone, and having 
lone botr ne the fevereſt ſufferings of pain and fickne!s 
with the moſt exemplary fortitude and refighation, this 
great and good man died at Fulham, Nov. 3. 1787; 
and on the 12th his remains were privately interred in 
2 vault at Fulham church, near thoſe of his predeceſ- 
lor. He had married in 1752, Mary, the daughter of 

aurence Jackſon of Chriſt-church, Hants, Eſq ; by 
whom he had two ſons and five dau ghters. His lady 
and two children only ſurvived him: | 

His literary character may be eſtimated from the 
value and the importance of his works; in the account 
of which we may begin with his Prelections on the He- 
brew Poetry. The choice of fo intereſting a ſubjeR 
naturally ittracted general attention ; and the work 
has been read with equal applauſe abroad and at home. 
In theſe prelections the author has acquitted himſelf 
in the moſt maſterly manner, as a poet, a critic, and 
a divine; and fuch is the claſſic purity of his Latin 
ſtyle; that though we have read the work with the 
Cloſeft attention, and with no other view than to dif- 
cover, if poſſible, an Angliciſm in the compoſition, 
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we never found a ſingle phraſe to which, we believe, 
a critic of the Auguſtau age could poſſibly have obs 
jected. This is an excellence to which neither Milton 
nor Johnſon has attained ; to which indeed no other 
Englith writer of Latin with whom we are acquainted 
has attained, unleſs perhaps Atterbury muft be ex- 
cepted. To 'the prelections was ſubjoined a ſhort con- 
futation of biſhop Hare's ſyſtem of Hebrew metre; 
which occaſioned a Latin letter from Dr Edwards of 
Clare-hall, Cambridge, to Dr Lowth, in vindication 
of the Harian metre, To this the author of the pre- 
lections replied in a larger confutation, in which bi- 
iop Hare's ſyſtem is completely overthrown, and the 
fallacy upon which it was built accurately invęſtigated. 
After much attentive conſideration, laſhon Lowth hag 


pronounced the metre ot the Hebrew to be periedly. 


irrecoverable. 

In 1758 he publiſhed The life of William of Wyke- 
ham, biſhop of Worcefter, with a dedication to Biſhop 
Hoadley ; which involved him NN — concerning 
a deciſion which that biſkop had HAtely made reſpect- 
ing the wardenſhip of Wincheſter- college. This con- 
troverſy was on both ſides carried on with ſuch abili- 
ties, that, though relating to a private concern, it 
may yet be read, if not with pleaſure at leaſt with im- 
provement. T he life of Wykeham is drawn from the 
moſt aythentic ſources; and affords much informa- 
tion concerning the manners, and fome of the public 
tranſactions of the period in which Wykeham lived, 
whilſt it diſplays ſome private intelligence reſpecting 
the two literary ſocieties of which he was the founder, 
In theſe two ſocieties Dr Lowth was educated, and 
he gratefully expreſſes his obligations to them. 

In 1762 was hiſt publiſhed his Short Introdudion to 
Engliſb Grammar, which has fince gone through many 
editions. It was originally deſfigned only for private 
and domeſtic uſe: but its judicious remarks being too 


valuable to be confined to 2 few, the book was given tg 
the 
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the world; and the excellence of its method, which 
teaches what 18 right by ſhowing what is wrong, has 
inſured public approbation and very general uſe. In 

1765 Dr Lowth was engaged with Biſh op Warburton 
in a controverſy, which made much noile at the time, 
which attracted the notice even of royalty, and of 
which the memory 1s ſtill recent. If we do not with 
to dwell on the particulars of this controverſy, it is 
becauſe violent lite rary contention is an cvil, which; 
though like other war it may ſometimes be unavoid- 
able, is yet always to be regretted; and becauſe the 
characters of learned, ingenious, and amiable men, ne- 
ver appear to leſs advantage than under the form 
which that ſtate of hoſtility obliges them to aſſume. 
The two combatants indeed engaged with erudition 
and ingenuity ſuch as is ſeldom brought into conflict; 

but it appears that, in the opinion of Dr Johnſon; 
Warburton had the moſt ſcholaſtic learning, and that 
Lowth was the moſt correct ſcholar; that, in their con- 
teſts with each other, neither of chem had much argu- 
ment, and that both were extremely abuſive. We 
have heard, and we hope it 1s true, that they were af- 
terwards reconciled, and expreſſed mutual regret for 
the violence of their paſt conduct. 

In 1773 Biſhop Lowth publiſhed his laſt great work; 
A Tran ation of Tſainh. To his literary and theological 
Abilitles, the tran{jator joined the moſt critical know- 
ledge of the character and ſpirit of the eaſtern poetry; 
and, accordingly, the prophecies of Itaiah. (which, 
though almoſt always lublime or elegant, are yet ſome- 
times obſcure) were tranſlated in a manner adequate 
to the higheſt expectations of the public. Several d- 
caizonal difcourles; which we Biſhop, by his ſtation, 
was at diferent times called upon to deliver, were of 
courſe publiſhed, and are al} worthy of their excellent 
author; but there is one on the Aingdom of God, on the 
exienfion and progreſſive improvement of Chriſt's re- 


gion, and e on the means of promoting theſe by the 
advancement 
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adyancement of religious knowledge, by freedom of 
inquiry, by toleration, and mutual charity, hich 
may be diſtinguiſhed above the reſt, as exhibiting a 
moſt comprehenſive view of the fuccefiive ſtates of the 
Chriſtian church, and containing the trueſt principles 
of Chriſtianity. 

Of the Biſhop's poetical picces, none diſplay great- 


er merit than Verſes on the Genealogy of Chr iſt, and the 


Choice of Hercules, both written very early in his life. 
He wrote a ſpirited Imitation of an Ode of Horace, ap- 
plied to the alarming ſituation of this country in 17453 
and likewiſe fome wver/es on the death of Frede r1C prince 
of Wales, with a few ſmaller poems. The following 
inſcription on the tomb of his Wien beauti Tully 
ditplays his paternal affection and claſſic taſte. As it 
18 mort t, and, in our opinion, has all the merit of the 
ancient epitaph, the reader will probably be pleated 


with ſuch a ſpecimen of! his lordſhip's Latinity 


Cara, vale, ingenio præſians, pietate, pudore, 
Et plujquam nat nogmine cara, Vaice 

Cara Maria, vale, At venietfelicius æ jm, 

Dando iterum tecum. frm modo dig uu, eros 

Gara, redi, lata tum dicam voce, paternasy 

 #Fja, age in amplexus, cara Maria, red. 


Learning and taſte, however, did not conſtitute Bi- 
ſhop Lowt thy s bigheſt excellence. Eulogium itſelf can 
ſcarcely aicend to ext ravagance when ſpeak king of him 
either as a private man or as a paſtor of the church of 
Chrift, His amiable manners rendered him an orna- 
ment to his high ſtation, whilit they endeared him to 
all with whom he converfed ; and his zeal for the in- 

tercſts of true religion made him eager to promote to 
places of truſt and dignity ſuch clergymen as he knew 
were beſt qualified to fill them. Of his modeſty, gen- 
tleneſs, and pleaſing converſation, we have the teſti- 
mony of one whoſe deciſion will hardly be diſputed. 
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light conceſſion he could likewiſe forgive. 
He poſſeſſed a mind 


came before it with promptitude and firmneſs. 


180 THE LIFE OF, &c. 
6 Tt would anſwer no end (ſays Biſhop Warburton) to 
ell you what I thought of the author of Hebrew poe- 
try, before I ſaw him. But this I may ſay, I was never 
more ſurpriſed, when I did fee him, than to find him 
of ſuch amiable and gentle manners, of fo modeſt, ſen- 
file, and diſengaged a deportment.““ He united, in- 
deed, in an eminent degree, the qualities of the gentle- 
man with thoſe of the ſcholar ; he converſed with ele- 
g2nce, as he wrote with accuracy. As a hufband, a 
father, or the maſter of a family, he was as nearly fault- 
leſs as the imperfections of humanity will eaſily permit. 
His temper; when rouſed by what he thought impro- 
per conduct, was indeed ſuſceptible of conſiderable 
warmth ; but if he could be highly offended, upon a 
His heart 

was tender and ſympathetic. 
which feit its own ſtrength; and decided on whatever 
In 

thoſe trials where affliction was to be ſuffered or ſub- 


dued, he behaved as a man and a Chriſtian. His piety. 


had no tincture of motoſenels ; his charity no leaven of 
oſtentation. To his whole dioceſe he was endeared by 
His laudable diſcretion and his uſeful zeal. To the 
world he was a benefit by his exemplary life and ſplen- 
did abilities, And whilſt virtue and learning are reve- 
renced among men, the memory of LowTH will be 


reſpected and admired. 
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THE LIFE OF 
Da SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
[4. D. 1709, to 1784 ] 


TR SAMUEL JOHNSON, who has been ſtyled 
| the brighteſt ornament of the x8th century, was 
born in the city of Litchfield in Staffordſhire on the 
18th of September N. 8. 1709. His father Michael 
was a bookſeller; and muſt have had ſome reputation 
iPthe city, as he more than once bore the office of 
chief magiſtrate. By what caſuiſtical reaſoning he re- 
conciled his conſcience to the oaths required to be ta- 
ken by all who occupy ſuch ftations, cannot now be 
known; but it is certain that he was zealouſly attach- 
ed to the exiled family, and inftilled the ſame princi- 
ples into de youthful mind of his fen. So much was 
he in earneſt in this work, and at fo early a period did 
he commence it, that when Dr Sachaverel, in his me- 
morable tour through England, came to Litchfield, 
Mr Johnſon carried his ſon, nof then quite three years 
old, to the cathedral, and placed him on his ſhouldere, 
that he might ſee as well as hear the far-famed 
preacher. | | 1 | 
But political prejudices were not the only bad things 
which young Sam inherited from his father: he de- 
rived from the ſame ſources a morbid melancholy, 
which, thongh it neither deprefſed his imagination, 
nor clouded his perſpicacity, filled him with dreadfal 
epprehenfions of infanity, which rendered him wretch- 
ed through life. From his nurſe he contracted the 
| /crophula or king's evil, which made its appearance 
at a very early period, disfigured a face naturally well- 
formed, and deprived him of the fight of one of his 
eyes. | 
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When arrived at a proper age for grammatical in- 
ſtruction, he was placed in the free ſchool of Litch- 


field, of which one Mr Hunter was then maſter ; A 


man whom his illuſtrious pupil thought very ſevere, 
and wrong-headedly ſevere, becauſe be would beat a 

boy for not anſwering queſtions which he could not 

expect to be aſked. He was, however, a ſkilful teach- 

er; and Johnſon, when he ſtood in the very front of 

learning, was ſenfible how much he owed to him; for 

upòôn being aſked how he had acquired ſo accurate a 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, he replied, . My 

maſter beat me very well; without-that,. Sir, 1 ſhould 
have done nothing.“ 

At the age of 15 Johnſon was removed from Lich- 
field to the ſchool of Stourbridge in Worceſterſhire, 
at which he remained little more than a year, and then 
returned home, where he ſtaid two years without any 
ſettled plan of life or any regular courſe of ſtudy. He 
read, however, a great deal in a deſultory :.*:nner, as 


| chance threw books in his way, and as inclination di- 


rected him through them; ſo that when in his 19th 
year he was entered a commoner of Pembroke college 
Oxford, his mind was ſtored with a variety of ſuch 
knowledge as is not often acquired in univerſities, 
where boys ſeldom read any books but what are put 
into their hands by their tutors. He bad given very 
early proofs of his poetical genius both in his ſchool 
Exerciſes and in other occaſional” compoſitions: but 
what 1s perhaps more remarkable, as it ſhows that he 
muſt: have thought much on a ſubject on which other 

boys of that age ſeldom think at all, he had before he 

was 14 entertained doubts of the truth of revelation. 

From the melancholy of bis temper theſe would na- 

turally prey upon his ſpirits, and give him great unea- 

fineſs ; but they were happily removed by a proper 

courſe of reading * ; for „ his ſtudies being honeſt, 
ended 


* Mrs Piozzi ſays, that at the age of 10 Johnſon's 
| mind 
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ended in conviction. He found that religion is true; 
and what he had learned, he ever afterward endeavour- 


ed to teach.“ 


Concerning his reſidence in the univerſity, and the 
means by which he was there ſupported, his two prin- 
cipal biographers contradict each other; ſo that theſe 


are points of which we cannot write with certainty. 


According to Sir John Hawkins, the time of his con- 
tinuance 


Q2 
mind was diſturbed byſcruples of infidelity, which prey- 


ed upon his ſpirits and made him very uneaſy, and 
that they were afterwards removed by the ſtudy of 
Grotius de vehitate, &c. This account of the early 


Rate of Johnſon's mind with reſpect to religian, Mr 


Boſwell affects to turn into ridicule, as if it were a 
thing abſolutely impoſſible that a boy of 10 years 
ſhould have any religious ſcruples. He ſays, that John- 
ſon became inattentiue to religion at nine; talked, but 
did not thx much, «againſt it at 14; and: was firſt 
made to think about it in earneſt by a caſual peruſal of 
Law's ſerious callito the unconverted, which he had ta- 
ken up with a view to laugh at it. That it is not com- 
mon for boys of ro to have ſcruples of infidelity, mutt 
be granted; but that ſome have had them to early, 
the writer of theſe memoirs knows bythe moſt complete 
evidence; and if that be admitted of Johnſon which 
has been true of others, Mrs Piozzi's narrative is na- 
tural, and honourable to him of whom it is written. 


But that a melancholy perſon fhould talł without #bink- 
ing againſt religion, or that he ſhould thin againſt it 


with a diſpoſition to laughter, and not be at the time 
a confirmed atheift, is in itfelf fo extremely incredible, 
that we cannot help-ſuſpeting Mr Boſwell to have on 
this occaſion miftaken the words of his great friend. 
„ Law's ferions call”? is a very good book; but ſurely 
it is not fo well adapted to carry conviction to a rea- 


ſoning mind as Grotius de veritate; and there is in 
Mr Bofwell's two volumes ſufficient evidence that 


Johnſon was of our opinion. 
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tinuance at Oxford is divifible into two periods: My 
BoſweP reprefents it as only one period, with the. uſual 
interval of a long vacation. Sir John ſays, that he 
was ſupported at college by Mr Andrew Corbet in 
quality of affiſtant in the ſtudies of his ſon: Mr Boſ- 
well affures us, that though he was promiſed pecuniary 
aid by Mr Corbet, that promiſe was not in any de- 
gree fulfilled. We ſhould be inclined to adopt the 
knight's account of this tranſaction, were it not pal- 
pably inconfiſtent with itſelf. He ſays, that the two 
young men were entered in Pembroke on the /ame 


ay ; that Corbet continued in the college two years; 


and yet that Johnſon was driven home in little more 
than one year, becauſe by the removal of Corbet he 
was deprived of his penfion. A ſtory, of which one 
part contradicts the other, cannot be wholly true. Sir 
John adds, that meeting with another ſource, the 
bounty, as it is ſuppoſed, of ſome one or more of the 
members of the cathedral of Lichfield, he returned to 


college, and made up the whole of his refidence in the 
univerſity about three years.“ 


Mr Boſwell has told us 


nothing but that Johnſon, though his father was un- 
able to ſupport him, continued three years in college, 
and was then driven from it by extreme poverty. 
Theſe gentlemen differ likewiſe in their accounts of 
Tobnion's tutors. Sir John Hawkins fays that he had 
two, Mr Jordan and Dr Adams. Mr Boſwell affirms 
that Dr Adams could not be his tutor, becauſe Jordan 
did not quit the college till 1731; the year in the au- 
tumn of which Johnfon himfelf was compelled to leave 
Oxford. Yet the ſame author repreſents Dr Adams 
as ſaying, © [Wa 3 Johnſon” $ 76-minal tutor, that he 
was above my mark; a ipeech or which it is not eaſy | 
to difcover the meaning, if it was rot Johuton's duty | 
to attend Adam's lectures. In maſt colleges we be- 
lieve there are two tutors in different departments of 
e-lucation; and therefore it is not improbable that Jor- 


— and Adams may have been tutors to Johnſon at 
the 
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the ſame time, the one in languages, the other in 
ſcience. Jordan was a man of ſuch mean abilities, 
that though his pupil loved him for the goodneſs of 
his heart, he would often riſk the payment of a ſmall 


-fine rather than attend his lectures; nor was he ſtudi- 


ous to conceal the reaſon of his abſence. Upon occa- 
fion of one ſuch impoſition, be ſaid, Sir, you have 
ſconced me two-pence for non-attendance at a lecture 


not worth a penny.“ For ſome tranſgreſſion or ab- 


ſence his tutor impoſed upon him as a Chriftmas exerciſe 
the taſk of tranſlating into Latin verſe Pope's M-Hiah; 
which being ſhown tothe author of the eriginai, was 
read and returned with this encomium. * The writer 
of this poem will leave it a queſtion for poſterity, 
whether his or mine be the original.” The particular 
courſe of his reading while in college and during the 
vacation which he paſſed at home, cannot be traced. 
That at this period he read much, we have his own 
evidence in what he afterwards told the king; but his 
mode of ſtudy was never regular, and at all times he 


o 


thought more than he read. He informed Mr Bof- 


well, that what he read lidly at Oxford was Greek, 
and that the ſtudy of which he was moſt fond was me- 
taphyfics. 

t was in the year 1731 that Johnſon left the univer- 


ſity without a degree; and his father, who died in 
the month of December of that year, had ſuffered 


great *misfortunes in trade, he was driven out a com- 
moner of nature, and excluded from-the regular modes 


of profit and proſperity. Having therefore not only a 


profeſſion but the means of ſubſiftence to feek, he ac- 
cepted, in the month of March 1732, an invitation to 
the office of under-maſter of a free ſchool at Market 
Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire : but not knowing, as he 
ſaid, whether it was more difagreeable for him ta 
teach or for the boys to learn the grammar-rules, and 
being likewiſe diſguſted at the treatment which he re- 
Ceived from the patron of 2 {chool, he relinquifhed 
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in a few months a ſituation which he ever aftewards 
recollected with horror. Being thus again without 
any fixed employment, and with very little money in 
his pocket, he tranſlated Lobo's voyage to Abyflinia, 
for the trifling ſum, it is ſaid, of five guineas, which 
he received from a bookſeller in Birmingham. This 
was the firſt attempt which it is certain he made to 
procure pecuniary aſſiſtauee by means of his pen; and 


it muſt have held forth very little encouragement to 


his Commencing author by profeſſion. 
In 1735, being then in his 26th year, he marricd 
Mrs Porter, the Widow of a mercer in Birmingham ; 


whoſe. age was almoſt double his; whoſe ex! em 


form, according to Garrick and others, had never been 


captivating ; and whoſe fortune amounted to bardly 


8ool. That ſhe had a ſuperiority of underſtanding 
and talents is extremely probable, both becauſe ſhe 
certainly inſpired him with a more than ordinary paſ- 
fion, and becauſe The was herielf fo delighted with the 


charms of his converſation as to overlook his external 


diſadvantages, which were many aud great. He now 


ſet up a prixate academy; for which purpoſe he hired- 
'a large houſe well fituated near his native city: but his 


name having then notiing of that celebrity which af- 


terwards commanded the: attention. and reſpect of man 


kind, this undertaking did not ſucceed. Ihe only pu- 
pils who are known to have been placed under his 

care, were the celebrated David Garrick, his brother 
George Garrick, and a young gentleman of fortune 
whoſe name was Ofiely. He kept his academy only 
a year and a half; and it was during that time that he 


conſtructed the plan ard wrote a great part of his tra- 


gedy of irene. 

The reſpectable charaQer of his parents and his 
own merit had tecured him a kind reception in the beſt 
families at Litchfield; and he was particularly diſtin- 


guiſhed by Mr Walmſley regiſter of the eccleſiaſtical 


court, a man of; great worth and of very extenſive and 


various 
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various erudition. That gentleman, upon hearing part 
of Irene read, thought fo highly of Johnſon's abilities 
as a dramatic writer, that he adviſed him by all means 
to finiſh the tragedy and produce it on the ſtage. To 
men of genius the age holds forth temptations almoſt 
reſiſtleſs. The profits arifing from a tragedy, including 
the reprefentation and printing of it, and the connec- 
tions which it ſometimes enables the author to form, 
were in Johnſon's imagination ineſtimable. Flattered, 
it may be ſuppoſed, with theſe hopes, he ſet out ſome 


time in the year 1737 with his pupil David Garrick 


for London, leaving Mrs Johnſon to take care of the 
houſe and the wreck of her fortune. The two adven- 
turers carried with them from Mr Walmſley an earneſt 
recommendation to the reverend Mr Colſod, then ma- 
ter of an academy, and afterwards Lucahan profeſfor 
of mathematics in the univerſity of Cambridge; but 
from that gentleman it does not appear that Johnfon 
found either protection or encouragement. 

How he ſpent his time upon his frſt going to Lon- 
don is not particularly known. Bis tragedy was refuſed 
by the managers of that day; and for ſome years the 
Gentleman's Magazine ſeems to have been his princi- 
pal reſource for employment and ſupport. To enu- 
merate his various communications to that far-famed 
miſcellany, would extend theſe memoirs beyond the li- 
mits of our work. Suffice it to ſay, that his connec- 
tion with Cave the proprietor became very Cloſe; that 
he wrote prefaces, eſſays, reviews of books, and poems; 
and that he was occaſionally employed in correcting 
the papers written by other correſpondents. When: 
the complaints of the nation againft the adminiſtration 
of Sir Robert Walpole became loud, and a motion 
was made, February 13th 1740-1, to remove him from 
his majefty's counſels for ever, Johnſon was pitched 
upon by Cave to write what was in the Magazine en- 
titled Debates in the Senate of Lilliput, but was under- 
ſtood to be the ſpeeches of the moſt eminent members 
| in 
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in both houſes of parliament. Theſe orations; which 
induced Voltaire to compare Britiſh with ancient clo- 
quence, were haſtily ſketched by Johnſon while he was 
not yet 32 years old, while he was little acquainted 
with life, while he was ſtruggling not for diſtinction 
but for exiſtence. Perhaps in none of his writings has 
he given a more conſpicuous proof of a mind prompt 
and vigorous almoſt beyond conception: for they were 
compoled trom icanty notes taken by illiterate perſons 
employed to attend in · both houſes; and ſometimes he 
had nothing communicated to bim but the names' of 
the ſeveral ſpeakers, and the part which they took in 
the debate. 
His ſeparate publications which at this time attract- 
ed the greateſt notice were, London, a Poem in imi- 
tation of Juvenal's third Satire; Marmor Norfelci- 
enſe, or an Eſſay on an ancient prophetical Inſcription 
in Monkiſh Rhyme, lately diſcovered near Lynne in 
Nortolk ;** and © A complete Vindication of the Li- 
cenſers of the Stage from the malicious and fcanda- 
lous aſperſions of Mr Brook author of-Guſtavus Vaſa.” 
The poem, which was publiſhed 1738 by Dodlley, is 
univerſally known and admired as the moſt ſpirited in- 
ſtance in the Enghſh language of ancient ſentiments 
adapted to modern topics. Pope, who then filled the 
poetical throne without a rival, being informed that 
the author's name was Fohnſtn, and that he was an 
obſcure perfon, replied, + he will ſoon be deterre.”? 
The other two pamphlets, which were publiſhed in 
1739, are filled with keen ſatire on the government: 
and though Sir John Hawkins has thought fit to de- 
clare that they diſplay neither learning nor wit, Pope 
was of a different opinion; for in a note of his preſer- 
ved by Mr Boſwell, he fays, that the whole of the 
Norfolk prophecy is very humorous.?? 
Mrs Jobnſon, who went to London ſoon after her 
huſband, now lived ſometimes in one place and ſome- 
times 
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Johnſon ſaid in ridicule of himſelf, his companion, and 


juſt, and his reflections diſcloſe the inmoſt receſſes of 


der the management of Garrick, Johnſon wrote a pro- 
logue for the occafion ; which for juſt dramatic criti- 
ciſm dn the whole range of the Englith ſtage, as well 


ed, to be honoured with the dedication. The ex- 
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times in another, ſometimes in the city and ſometimes 
at Greenwich: but Johnſon himſelf was oftener to be 
found at St John's Gate, where the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine was publiſhed, than in his own lodgings. It 
was there that he became acquainted with Savage, 
with whom he was induced, probably by the ſimilari- 
ty of their circumſtances, to contract a very cloſe 
friendſhip ; and ſuch was their extreme neceſſities, 
that they have often wandered whole nights in the 
ſtreet for want of money to procure them a lodging. 
In one of theſe nocturnal rambles, when their diſtreſs 
was almoſt incredible, ſo far were they from being de- 
prefſed by their ſituation, that in high ſpirits and brim- 
ful of patriotifm, they traverſed St James's Square for 
ſeveral hours, inveighed againſt the miniſter ; and, as 


all ſuch patriots, “ reſolved that they would ſtand by 
their country! In 1744, he publiſhed the life of his 
anfortunate companion; a work which, had he never 
written any thing elſe, would have placed him very 
high in the rank of authors. His narrative 1s remark- 
ably ſmooth and well diſpoſed, his obſervations are 


the human heart. 
In 1749, when Drury-lane theatre was 1 un- 


as for poetica excellence, is confeſſedly unxivalled. 

But this year is, in his life, diſtinguiihed as the epoch 
when his arduous and important work, the Dictionary 
of the Engliſh Language, was announced to the world 
by the publication of its plan or proſpectus, addrefſed 
to the earl of Cheſterfield, From that nobleman John- 
fon was certainly led to expect patronage and encou- 
ragement ; and it ſeems to be equally certain that his 
lordihip expected, when the book ſhould be publiſh- 
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pecations of both were diſappointed. Lord Chef 


-terfield, after ſeeing the lexicographer once or twice, 


ſuffered him to be repulſed from his door : but after- 
wards thinking to conciliate him when the work was 
upon the eve of publication, he wrote two papers in 
% The World,” warmly recommending it to the pub- 
lic. This artifice was ſeen through, and Johnſon, in 
very polite language, rejected: his Lord{hip's advances, 
letting him know, that he was unwilling the public 
.ſhould conſider him as owing to a patron that which 
Providence had enabled him to do for himſelf, This 


great and laborious work its author expected to com- 
plete in three years: but he was certainly employed 


upon it ſeven ; for we know that it was begun in 1747, 
and the laſt ſheet was ſent to the preſs in the end of 
.the year 1754. When we conſider the nature of the 
undertaking, it is indeed aſtoniſhing that it was finiſh- 


cd fo ſoon, fince it was written, as he ſays, „with 


little aſſiſtance of the learned, and without any pa- 
tronage of the great; not in the ſoft obſcurities of re- 
-tirement, or under the ſhelter of academic bowers, 
-but amidſt inconvenience and diſtraction, in ſickneſs 
The ſorrow, to which he here al- 
ludes, is probably that which he felt for the loſs of his 
wife, who died on the 15th of March O. S. 1752, and 
whom he continued to lament as long as he lived. 
The Dictionary did not occupy his whole time: for 
while he was puſhing it forward, he. fitted his Tragedy 
for the ſtage; wrote the lives of ſeveral eminent men 
for the Gentleman? s Magazine ; . publiſhed an Imita- 
tion of the oth Satire of Juvenal, -intitled “ The Va- 
nity of human Wiſhes;““ and began and finiſhed 
% The Rambler.” This laſt work is ſo well known, 


that it is hardly neceſſary to ſay that it was a periodi- 


cal paper, publiſhed twice a-week, from the 2oth of 


March 1750 to the 14th of March 1752 incluſive: 


but to give our readers ſome notion of the vigour and 
-promptitude of the author'g mind, it may mot be im- 
| proper 
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proper to obſerve, that notwithſtanding the ſeverity: 
of his other labours, all the aſſiſtance which he recei- 
ved does not amount to five papers;. and that many: 
of the moſt maſterly of thoſe unequalled effays were 
written on the ſpur. of the occaſion, and never ſeen 
entire by the author till they returned to him from 
the preſs. 

Soon after the Rambler was concluded, Dr Hawkeſ- 
worth projected “ The Adventurer?” upon a ſimilar: 
plan; and by the aſſrſtance of friends he was enabled 
to carry it on with almoſt equal merit. For a ſhort” 
time, indeed, it was the moſt popular work of the 
two; and the papers with the ſignature T, which are 
confeſſedly the moſt ſplendid in the whole collection, 
are now known to have been communicated by John- 
ſon, who received for each the ſum of two guineas. 
This was double the price for which he fold fermons- 
to ſuch clergymen as either would not or could not- 
compoſe their own diſcourſes ; and of ſermon-writing 
he ſeems to have made a kind of trade. 

Though he had exhauſted, during the time that he 
was employed on the Dictionary, more than e ſum 
for which the bookſellers had bargained for the copy; 
yet by means of the Rambler, Adventurer, ſermons. 
and other productions of his pen, he now found him 
ſelf in greater affluence than he had ever been before; 
and as the powers of his mind, diſtended by long and 
ſevere exerciſe, required relaxation to reſtore them to 
their proper tone, he appears to have done little or 
nothing from the cloſing of the Adventurer till the 
year 1756, when he ſubmitted to the office of reviewer” 
in the Literary Magazine. Of his reviews by far the 
moſt valuable is that of Soame Jennyns's “ Free In- 
quiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil.“ Never 
were wit and metaphyſical acuteneſs more cle ſcly 
united than in that criticiſm, which expoſes the weak; 
neſs and holds up to contempt the reaſonings of thoſe 
Vain 1 Who preſumptuouſly attempt to gra'D! | 
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the ſcale of exiſtence, and to form plans of condu& 


for the Creator of the univerſe. But the furniſhing of 
magazines, reviews, and even news-papers with lite- 


rary intelligence, and authors of books with dedica- 
tions and prefaces, was confidered as an employment 
unworthy of Johnſon. It was therefore propoted by 
the bookſellers that he thould give a new edition of 
the dramas of Shakeſpeare; a work which. he had 
projected many years before, and of which he had 
publiſhed a ſpecimen which was commended by War- 
burton. When one of his friends expreſſed a hope 


that this employment would furniſh him with amuſe- 


ment and add to his fame, he replied, “ look upon 
it as I did upon the Dictionary; it is all work; and 
my inducement to it is not love or defire of fame, but 
the want of money, wbich is the only motive to wrt- 
ting that I know of,” He ifſued propoſals, however, 
of confiderable length; in which he ſhowed that he 


knew perfectly what a variety of reſearch ſuch an un- 


dertaking required: but his indolence prevented him 
from purſuing it with diligence, and it was not pnb- 
liſhed till many years afterwards. 

On the 15th of April x758 he began a new periodi- 


cal paper intituled, © The Idler,“ which came out 


every Saturday in a weekly newſpaper, called he 
Univerſal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette,” publiſh- 


ed by Newberry. Of theſe eſſays, which were con!ti- 


nued till the 5th of April 1560, many were written as 


haſti ly as an ordinary letter; and one in particular 


compoled at Oxford was begun only half an hour be- 
fore the departure of the poſt which carried it to Lon- 
don. About this time he had the offer of a living, of 
which be might have rendered hin ſelf capable by en- 
tering into orders. It was a rectory in a pleaſant 
country, of ſuch yearly value as would have been an 
object to one in much better circumſtances; but ſen- 


| fible, as is ſuppoſed, of the aſperity of his temper, he 


declined it, ſaying, © I have not the requiſites for the 
offices 
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office, and I cannot in my conſcience ſhear the flock 
which 1 am unable to feed.“ 

In the month of January 1759, his mother died at 
the great age of 90; an event which deeply aftected 
him, and gave birth to the 41ſt Idler, in which he la- 
ments, that “the life which made his own life plea- 
ſant was at an end, and that the gate of death was 
ſhut upon his proſpeas.” Soon afzerwards he wrote 
his “ Raſſelas Prince of Abyſſinia; “ that with the 
profits he might defray the expence of his mother's 
funeral, and pay ſome debts which ſhe had left. He 
told a friend, that he received for the copy 1601. and 
25]. more when it came to a ſecond edition; that he 
wrote it in the evenings of one week, ſent it to the 
preſs in portions as it was written, and had never ſince 
read it over. 

Hitherto, notwithſtanding his various publications, 
he was poor, and obliged to provide by his labour for 
the wants of the day that was paſſing over him: but 
having been early in 1762 repreſented to the king as a 
very learned and good man without any certain pro- 
viſion, his majeſty was pleaſed to grant him a penſion, 
which Lord Bute, then firſt miniſter, aſſured him 
Was not given for any thing which he avas to do, 
but for what he had already done. A fixed annuity 
of three hundred pounds a-year, if it diminiſhed his 
diftreſs, increaſed his indolence; for as he conſtantly 
avowec that he had no other motive for writing than 
to gain money, as he had now what was abundantly 
ſufficient for all his purpoſes, as he delighted in con- 
veriation, and was viſited and admired by the witty 
the elegant, and the learned, very little of his time 
was paſt in ſolitary ſtudy. Solitude was indeed his a- 
verſion; and that he might avoid it as much as poſ- 
ſible, Sir Joſhua Reynolds and he, in 1764, inftituted 
a Club, which exiſted long without a name, but was 
afterwards known by the title of the Literary Club. 
It conſiſted of ſome of the moſt enlightened men of 
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the age, who met at'the Turk's Head in Gerard-ſtreet, 


Soho one evening in every week at ſeven, and till a 
late hour enjoyed the feaſt of reaſon and the flow of 


ſoul.”? 

In 17655, when Johnſon was more than uſually op- 
preſſed with conftitutional melancholv, he was fortu— 
nately introduced into the family of Mr Thrale, one 
of the moſt eminent brewers in England, and member 
of parliament for the borough of Southwark: and it 

ut juſtice to acknowledge, that to the aſſiſtance 
which Mr and Mrs Thrale gave bim, to the ſhelter 
which their houſe afforded him for 16 or, 17 years, 
and to the pains which they took to ſoothe or repreis 
his uneaſy fancies, the public is probably indebted tor 
ſome of the moſt maſterly, as well as moſt popular 
works which he ever produced At length, in the 
October of this year, he gave to the world his edition 


of Shakeſpeare, which is chiefly valuable for the Pre- 


face, where the excellencies and defects of that im- 
mortal bard are diſplayed with ſuch judgment, as 
muſt pleaſe every man whoſe taſte is not regulated by 


the ſtandard of faſhion or national prejudice. In x76 


he was honoured by a private converſation with the 
king in the library at the queen's houſe: and two 
years after wards, upon the eſtabliſhment of the royal 
academy or painting, ſculpture, &c. he was nomina- 
ted profeſſor of ancient literature; an office merely 
honc-ary, and conferred on him, as is ſuppoſcd, at 
the recommendation of his friend the preſident. 

In the variety of ſubjects on which he had hitherto. 
exerciſed his pen, he had forborne, fince the admini- 
ſtration of Sir Robert Walpole, to meddle with the 
diſputes of contending factions; but having ſcen w irh. 
indignation the methods which, in the buſineſs of Mr: 
Wilkes, were taken to work upon the populace, be 
publiſhed in 1770 a pampblet, intitled Lhe Falte 
Alarm ;*” in which he aſſerts, and labours to prove by 
A variety of arguments founded on precedents, that 

i. e 
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the expulſion of a member of the houſe of commons is 


cquivalent to excluſion, and that no ſuch calamity as 
tbe ſubverſion of the conftitutiyn was to be feared 
trom an act warranted by uſage, which is the law of 
Parliament. Whatever may be thought of the prin- 
ciples maintained in this publication, it unqueſtion- 
ably contains much wit and much argument, expreſ- 


Tec: in the auther's beſt ſtyle of compoſition ; and yet 


it is known to have been written between eight o*clock 


on Wedneſday night and twelve o'clock on the Thurſ- 


day night, when it was read to Mr Thrale upon his 
coming from the houſe of commons. In 1771 he pub- 
iſhed another political pamphlet, intitled,“ Thoughts 


on the late tranſactions reſpecting Falkland's Iſlands;“ 
in which he attacked Fuatus and he ever afterwards 


delighted himſelf with the thought of having deſtroyed 
that able writer, whom he certainly ſurpaſſed in ner- 
vous language and pointed ridicule. 

In 1773 he viſited with Mr Boſwell ſome of the 


moſt conſiderable of the Hebrides or Weſtern iflands 


of Scotland, and publiſhed an account of his journey 
in a volume which abounds in extenfive philoſophical 
views of ſociety, inge nious ſentiments, and hvely de- 


ſeription, but which offended many perſons by the 


violent attack which it made on the authenticity of 


the poems attributed to Offian, For the degree of 


offence that was taken, the book can hardly'be thought 


to contain a ſuſficient reaſon : if the antiquity of theſe 


poems be yet doubted, it is owing :more to the con- 


duct of their editor than to the violence of Johnſon. 


In 1774, the parliament being diffolved, he addreſſed 


to the electors of Great Britain a pamphlet, intitled 
<< The Patriot ;” of which the deſign was to guard 


them from impoſition, and teach them to diſtingutfit 
true from falſe patriotiſm. In 1995 he publiſhed 
Taxation no tyranny; in anſwer to the reſolutions 


and addreſs of the American Congreſs.” In this per- 


Formance his admirer Mr Boſwell cannot, he ſays, 
R 2 perceive 
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perceive that ability of argument or that felicity of ex- 
preſſion for which on other occafions Johnſon was ſo 
eminent. This is a ſingular criticiſm. To the aſſumed 
principle upon which the reaſoning” of the pamphlet 
reſts many have objected, and perhaps their ubzections 
are well founded; but if it be admitted that“ the Su- 
preme Power of every community has the right of re- 
quiring from all its ſubjects ſuch contributions as are 
neeeſſary to the public ſafety or public proſperity,“ 
it will be found a very difficult taſk to break the chain 
of arguments by which it is proved that the Britiſh 
parliament had a right to tax the Americans. As to 
the exprefion of the pamphlet, the reader, who adopts 
the maxim recorded in the Journal of a tour to the 
Hebrides,” that a controvertiſt “ ought not to ftrike 
ſoft in battle, muſt acknowledge that it is uncommon- 
Iy happy, and that the whole performance is one of 
the moſt brillimt as well as moſt correct pieces of 
compoſition that ever fell from the pen of its author. 
Theſe effays drew upon him namerous attacks, all of 
which he heartily deſpiſed ; for though it has been 
ſuppoſed that A Letter addrefled to Dr Samuel 
Johnſon occaſioned by his political publications,“ 
gave him great uneaſineſs, the contrary is manifeſt, 
from his having, after the appearance of that letter, 
collected them into a volume with the title of “ Poli- 
tical Tracts by the author of the Rambler.“ In 1765 
Trinity College Dublin had created him LL. D. by 
diploma, and he now receiyed the fame honour from 
the Univerſity of Oxford; an honour with which. 
though he did not boaſt of it, he was highly gratified, 
In 1777 he was induced, by a cafe of a very extraordi- 
nary nature, to exerciſe that humanity which in bim 
was obedient to every call. Dr William Dodd, a 
clergymen, under ſentence of death for the crime of 
forgery, found means to intereſt Joknſon in his behalf, 
and procured from him two of the moſt energetic 
compoſitions of the kind ever ſeen; the one a petition 
| from 
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from himſelf to the king, the other a like addreſs 
from his wife to the queen. Thele petitions failed of 
ſaccels. | f 

The principal bookſellers in London having deter- 
mined to publith a body of Engliſh poetry, Johnſoa 
was prevailed upon to write the lives of the.poets, and 
give a character of the works of each. This taſk he 
undertook with alacrity, and executed it in ſuch a 
manner as muſt convince every competent reader, that 
28 a biographer and a critic, no nation can produce 
His equal. The work was publiſhed in ten ſmall vo- 
lumes, of which the firft four came abroad in 1778, and 
the others in 1781. While the world in general was 
filled with admiration of the ſtupenduous powers of 
that man, who at the age of ſeventy-two, and labour- 
ing under a complication of diſeaſes, could produce a 
work which diplays ſo much genius and 1o much 
Jearning ; there were narrow circles in which preju- 
clice and reſentment were foſtered, and whence attacks 
of different ſorts ifſued againſt him. "Theſe gave him 
not the ſmalleſt diſturbance. When told of the feeble, 
though ſhrill, -outcry that had been raiſed, he ſaid 
Sir, I conſidered myſelf as entruſted with a certain 
portion of truth. I have given my opinion fincerely.; 
let them ſhow where they think me wrong.” 

He had hardly begun to reap the laurels gained by 


this performance, when death deprived him of Mr 


Thrale, in whoſe houſe he had enjoyed the moſt com- 


Fortable hours of his life; but it abated not in Johnſon 


that care for the intereſts of thoſe whom his friend 
kad left behind him, which he thought himſelf bound 
to cheriſh, both in duty as one of the executors of his 
will, and from the nobler principle of gratitude. On 
this account, his viſits to Streatham, Mr Thrale's villa, 
were tor ſome time after his death regularly made on 
Monday and protracted till Saturday, as they had been 
during his life; but they ſoon became leſs and leſs fre- 
quent, and he ſtudioully avoided the mention of the 
„ 11 place 
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perceive that ability of argument or that felicity of ex 
preſſion for which on other occafons Johnſon was ſo 
eminent. This is a fingular criticiſm. To the aſſumed 


principle upon which the reaſoning of the pamphlet 


reſts many have objected, and perhaps their obzections 
are well founded; but if it be admitted that the Su- 
preme Power of every community has the right of re- 
quiring from all its ſubjects ſuch contributions as are 
neoeſſary to the public ſafety or public proſperity,“ 
it will be found a very difficult tafk-to break the chain 


of arguments by which it is proved that the Britiſh 


parliament had a right to tax the Americans. As to 


the exprefion of the pamphlet, the reader, who adopts 


the maxim recorded in the . Journal of a tour to the 


Hebrides,““ that a controvertiſt “ ought not to ftrike 


ſoft in battle,” muſt acknowledge that it is uncommon- 


ly happy, and that the whole performance is one of 


the moſt brilliant as well as moſt correct pieces of 
compoſition that ever fell from the pen of its author. 
Theſe effays drew upon him namerous attacks, all of 


which he heartily deſpiſed ; for though it has been 
ſuppoſed that * A Letter addrefled to Dr Samuel 


Johnſon occaſioned by his political publications,“ 
gave him great uneaſineſs, the contrary is maniteft, 
from his having, after the appearance of that letter, 


collected them into a volume with the title of Poli- 
tical Tracts by the author of the Rambler.“ In 1765 


Trinity College Dublin had created him LL. D. by 
diploma, and he now receiyed the fame honour from 
the Univerſity of Oxford; an honour with which. 


though he did not boaſt of it, he was highly gratified, 


In 1777 he was induced, by a cafe of a very extraordi- 
nary nature, to exerciſe that humanity which in bim 
was obedient to every call. Dr William Dodd, a 
clergymen, under ſentence of death for the crime of 


* forgery, found means to intereſt Jobnſon in his behalf, 


and procured from him two of the moſt energetic 
compoſitions of the kind ever ſeen; the one a petition 
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from himſelf to the king, the other a like addreſs 
) om his wife to the queen. Thele petitions failed of 
ſucceſs. | 755 
. The principal bookſellers in London having deter- 
i mined to publith a body of Engliſh poetry, Johnſoa 
© was prevailed upon to write the lives of the poets, and 
give a character of the works of each. This taſk he 
undertook with alacrity, and executed it in ſuch a 
manner as muſt convince every competent reader, that 
a8 a biographer and a critic, no nation can produce 
His equal. The work was publiſhed in yen ſmall vo- 
lumes, of which the firft four came abroad in 1778, and 
the others in 1581. While the world in general was 
filled with admiration of the ſtupenduous powers of 
that man, who at the age of ſeventy-two, and Jabour- 
ing under a complication of diſeaſes, could produce a 
work which diſplays ſo much genius and ſo much 
Jearniug; there were narrow circles in which preju- 
dice and reſentment were foſtered, and whence attacks 
of different ſorts iſſued againſt him. Theſe gave him 
pot the ſmalleſt diſturbance. When told of the feeble, 
though ſhrill, -outcry that had been raiſed, he ſaid 
% Sir, I conſidered myſelf as entruſted with a certain 
portion of truth. I have given my opinion fincerely.; 
let them ſhow where they think me wrong.“ | 
He had hardly begun to reap the laurels gained by 
this performance, when death deprived him of Mr 
Thrale, in whoſe houſe he had enjoyed the moſt com- 
fortable hours of his life; but it abated not in Johnſon 
that care for the intereſts of thoſe whom his friend 
kad left behind him, which he thought himſelf bound 
to cheriſh, both in duty as one of the executors of his 
will, and from the nobler principle of gratitude. On 
this account, his viſits to Streatham, Mr Fhrale's villa, 
were tor ſome time after his death regularly made on 
Monday and protracted till Saturday, as they had been 
during his life; but they ſoon became leſs and leſs fre- 
quent, and he ſtudioully avoided the mention of the 
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place or the family. Mrs Thrale, now Piozzi, ſays 


indeed, that it grew extremely perplexing and diffi-. 


Eult to live in the hauſe with him when the maſter cf 
it was no more; becauſe his diſlikes grew capricious, 
and he could fcarce bear to have any body come to 
the houſe whom it was abſolutely neceſſary for her to 
fee.“ The perſon whom ſhe thought it moſt neceſ- 
fary for her to ſee may perhaps be gueſſed at without 
any- ſuperior ſhare of fagacity x and if theſe were the 
viſits which Johnſon could not bear, we are fo far 
from thinking his diflikes capricious, though they may 


have been perplexing, that if he had ated otherwiſe, 


we ſhould have blamed him for want ot gratitude to 
the friend whoſe “ face for fifteen years had never 
been turned upon him but with reſpect or benignity.““ 
About the middle of June 1783 his conſtitution ſuſ- 
tained a ſeverer ſ10ck than it had ever before felt, by 
a ſtroke of the palſy ; ſo ſudden and fo violent, that it 
awakened him out of a found ſleep, and rendered him 
for a ſhort time ſpeechleſs. As uſual, his recourſe un- 


der his affliction was to piety, which in him was con- 


ſtant, fincere, and fervent. He tried to repeat the 
Lord's prayer firſt in Engliſh, then in Latin, and af- 
terwards in Greek; but ſucceeded only in the laſt at- 
tempt ; immediately after which he was again depri- 
ved of the power of articulation. From this alarming 
attack he recovered with wonderful quickneſs, but it 
left behind it ſome preſages of an hydropic affection; 
and he was ſoon afterwards ſeized with a ſpaſmodic 
aſthma of ſuch violence that he was confined to the 
houſe in great pain, while his dropfy increaſed not- 
withſtanding all the efforts of the moſt eminent phyfi- 
clans in London and Edinburgh. He had, however, 
fach an interval of eaſe as enabled him in the ſummer 
1784 to vifit his friends at Oxford, Litchfield, and Aſh- 


- bourne in Derbyſhire. The Romiſh religion being in- 


troduced one day as the topic of converſation when 
he was in the houſe of Dr Adams, Johnſon ſaid, „If 
| you 
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you join the papiſts externally, they will not interro- 
gate you ſtrictly as to your belief in their tenets. No 
reaſoning papiſt believes every article of their faith; 
There is one fide on which a good man might be per- 
ſuaded to embrace it. A good man of a timorous 
_ Uiſpoſition, in great doubt of his acceptance with 
God, and pretty credulous, might be glad of a church 
where there are ſo many helps to go to heaven. 1 
would be a papiſt if I could.” I have fear enough; 
but an obftinate rationality prevents me. I ſhall ne- 
ver be a papiſt unleſs on the near approach of death, 
of which I have very great terror.“ | 5 
His conſtant dread of death was indeed fo great, 
that it aſtoniſhed all who had acceſs to know the piety 
of his mind and the virtues of his life. Attempts have 
been made to account for it in various ways; but 
doubtleſs that 1s the true account which 1s given in the 
'Olla Podrida, by an elegant and pious writer, who 
now adorns à high ſtation in the church of England. 
«© That he ſhould not be conſcious of the abilities witn 
which Providence had bleffed him, was impoſſible. 
He felt his own powers ; he felt what he was capable 
of having performed; and he ſaw how little, compa- 
ratively ſpeaking, he had performed. Hence his ap- 
prehenfion on the near proſpect of the account to be 
made, viewed through the medium of conſtitutional 
and morbid melancholy, which often excluded from 
his ſight the bright beams of divine mercy.“ This, 
however, was the caſe only while death was approach- 
ing from ſome diſtance. From the time that he was 
certain it was near, all his fears were calmed ; and he 
died on the 13th of December 1784, full of refigna- 
tion, ſtrengthened by faith, 'and joyful in hope. 3 
For a juft character of this great man our limits af- 
ford not room : we muſt therefore content ourſelves 
with laying before our readers a very ſhort ſKefch. 
His ſtature was tall, his limbs were large, his ſtrength 
was more than common, and his activity in early life 
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had been greater than ſuch a form gave reaſon to ex- 
ct: but he was ſubject to an infirmity of the con- 
vulſive kind, reſembling the diſtemper called St Vitus's 
dance; and he had the ſeeds of ſo many diſeaſes ſown 
in his conſtitution, that a ſhort time before his death 
he declared that he hardly remembered to have paſſed 
one day wholly free from pain. He poſſeſſed very ex- 
traordinary powers of underſtanding z which were 
much cultivated by reading, and ſtil] more by medi- 
tation and reflection. His memory was remarkably 
retentive, his imagination uncommonly vigorous, and 
his judgment keen and penetrating. He read with 
reat rapidity, retained with wonderful exactneſs what 
. ſo eaſily collected, and poſſeſſed the power of re- 
ducing to order and ſyſtem the ſcattered hints on any 
ſubject which he had gathered from different books. 
It would not perhaps be iafe to claim for him the 
higheſt place, among his contemporaries, in any /ngl/e 
department of literature; but to uſe one of his own 
expreſſions, he brought more mind to every ſubject, 
and had a greater variety of knowledge ready for all 
occaſions, than any other man that could be eaſily 
named. Though prone to ſuperſtition, he was in ail 
other reſpects ſo remarkably incredulous, that Hogarth 
ſaid, while Johnſon firmly believed the bible, he ſeemed 
determined to believe nothing but the bible. Of the 
importance of religion he had a ſtrong ſenſe, and his 
zeal for its intereſts were always awake, ſo that pro- 
faneneſs of every kind was abaſhed in his preſence. 
The ſame energy which was diſplayed in his literary 
productions, was exhibited alſo in his converſation, 
which was various, ſtriking, and inſtructive : like the 
ſage in Raſſelas, he ſpoke, and attention watched his 
ps; he reaſoned, and conviction cloſed his periods: 
when he pleaſed, he could be the greateſt ſophiſt that 
ever contended in the liſts of declamation; and per- 
haps no man ever equalled him in nervous and point- 
ed repartees. His veracity from the moſt trivial op 
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the moſt ſolemn occaſions, was ſtrict even to ſeverity: 
he fcorned to embelliſh a ſtory with fictitious circum- 
ſtances z for what is not a repreſentation of reality, he 
uſed to ſay, is not worthy of our attention. As his 
purſe and his houſe were ever open to the indigent, fo 
was his heart tender to thoſe who wanted relief, and 
his Toul was ſuſceptible of gratitude and every kind 
impreſſion. He had a roughneſs in his manner which 
ſubdued the ſaucy and terrified the meek : but it was 
only in his manner; for no man was more loved than 
Johnſon was by thoſe who knew him ; and his works 
will be read with veneration for their author as long 
as the language in which they are written ſhall be un- 
derſtood. . | | 


ak 3 
THE LIFE o 
SAMUEL FOOTE, Es. 
| | [A. D. 175 to 1777. 
QAMUED FOOTE, Eſq ; the modern Ariſtophanes, 


1) was born at Truro, in Cornwall; and was de- 
Teended from a very ancient family. His father was 
member of patliament for Tiverton, in Devonſhire 3 
and enjoyed the poſt of commiſſioner of the prize-ot- 
fice and fine contract. His mother was heireſs of the 
Dinely and Goodere families. In conſequence of a fa- 
tal miſunderſtanding between her two brothers, Sir 
John Dinely Goodere, Bart, and Samnel Goodere, 
Eſq ; captain of his majeſty's fhip the Ruby, which 
ended in the death of both, a conſiderable part of the 
Goodere eftate, which was better than 50. per an- 
num, deſcended to Mr Foote. : 18 
He was educated at Worceſter college, Oxford, 
which owed its foundation to Sir Thomas Cookes 
Winford, 
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Winford, Bart. a ſecond couſin of our author's. On 
leaving the univerſity, he commenced ſtudent of law in 
the Temple; but as the drynels of this ſtudy did noc 
ſuit the livelineſs of his genius, he ſoon relinquiſhed it. 
He married a young lady of a good family and ſome 
fortune; but their tempers not agreeing, a perfect har- 
mony did not long ſubfiſt between them. He now 


AJaunched into all the faſhionable foibles of the age, ga- 


ming not excepted ; and in a t-w years ſpent his whole 
fortune. His neceſſities led him to the ſtage, and he 
made his firſt appearance in the character of Othello. 


He next performed Fondlewife with much more ap- 


plauſe ; and this, indeed, was ever after one of his ca- 


Pital parts. He attempted Lord Foppington likewite, 


but prudently gave it up. But as Mr Foote was never 
a capital actor in the plays of others, his falary was 
very unequal to his gay and extravagant turn; and he 
contracted debts which forced him to take refuge with- 
in the verge of the court. On this occaſio:, he relie- 
ved his neceſſities by the following firat«y/cm. Sir 


 Fr—s D—l—] had long been his intimate friend, and 


had diſſipated his fortune by fimilar travagance. 
Lady N.: ſſ-u P—l-t, who was like wiſc an intimate. ac- 


quaintance of Foote's, and who was cexccoding rich, 
was fortunately at that time bent upon a matrimonial 


ſcheme. Foote ſtrongly recommended to % con- 
ſult upon this momentous affair the conjurer i the Old 
Bailey, whom he repreſented as a man ot ſurp prifing 
ill and penetration. He employed an acqua ance 


of his own to perſonate the . who depi cted 


Sir Fr—s D— iat full length; deſcribed the time 
when, the place where, and the dreſs in When! ihe 
would ſce him. The lady was fo ftruck with the cone 
cidence of every circumſtance, that ſhe married BP 1 
in a few days. For this ſervice Sir Francis fettied an 
annuity upon Foote ; and this enabled him once m7 
to emerge from obſcuri ty. | 
| 2 
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In 1747 he opened the little theatre in the Hay- mars 
ket, taking upon himfelf the double character of au- 
thor and perforiuer ; and appeared in a dramatic piece 
of his own r of fing, called the Diverſions of the 
Morning, This pi-ce confiſted of nothing more than 
the exhibition of "eve — characters well known in real 
life; whoſe manner of converſation and expreſſion this 
author very happily hit off in the diction of his drama, 
and ſtill more happily reprefented on the ſtage, by an 
exact and muſt amazing imitation, not only of the man- 
ner and tone of voice, but even of the very perſons, of 
thoſe whom he intended to take of, In this p-rform= 
ance, a certain phyſician, Dr 3 well known for 


the oddity and fingularity of his appearance and con- 


verſation, and the celebrated Chevalier Taylor, who 
was at that time in the height of his popularity, were 
made objects of Foote's ridicule ; the latter, indeed; 


very defervedly z and, in the concluding. part of his 


ipecch, under the character of a theatrical director, 
Mr Foote took off, with great humour and accuracyg 
the ſeveral ſtyles of acting of every principal performer 
on the Engliſh ſtage. This performance at firſt met 
with ſome oppoſition from the civil magiſtrates of 
Weſtminſter, under the ſanction of the act of parlia- 
ment for limiting the number of playhouſes, as well 
as from the jealouſy of one of the managers at Drury- 
Jane playhouſe ; but the author being patronized by, 
many vt the principal nobility, and other perſons of 
diſtinctiop, this oppolition was over- ruled: and having 
altered the title of his performance, Mr Foote proceed- 
ed, without further moleſtation, to give Tea in a Morn, 
ing to his friends, and repreſented it through a run of 
40 mornings to crowded and fplendid audiences.— - 
"ihe enſuing ſeaſon he produced -another piece of the 
fame kind, which he called An Auction Pictures. In 
this performance he introduced ſeveral new and popu- 
lar characters; particularly Sir Thomas de Veil, then 
the acting juſtice. of peace for Weftminſter, Mr Core 

tne 
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the celebrated auttioneer, and the equally famous ora- 
tor Henley. This piece alſo had a very great run — 
His Knights, which was the produce of the enſuing 
feaſon, was a performance of ſomewhat more dramatic 
regularity : but ſtill, although his plot and characters 
ſeemed leſs immediately perional, it was apparent that 
he kept ſome particular real perſons ſtrongly in his eye 
in the performance; and the town took upon them- 
felves to fix them where the reſemblance appeared to 
be the moſt ftrikfng.—Thus Mr Foote continued from 
time to time to ſelect, for the entertainment of the 
public, ſuch charaQers, as well general as individu- 
al, as feemed mqſt likely to engage their attention. 
His dramatic pieces, excluſive: of the interlude called 
Piety in Futtensg*are as follow: Taſte, The Knights, 
The Author, The 'Engliſhman in Paris, The Engliſh- 
man returned from Paris, The Mayor of Garrat, The 
Liar, The Patf69, The Minor, The Orators, The 
Commiſſary, I eri upon Tuo Sticks, The Lame 
Lover, The Makbf Bath, The Nabob, The Cozeners, 
The Capuchin, The Bankrupt, and an unfiniſhed co- 
medy called TheSanderer, All theſe works are only 


emtalirophes not 4 ho concluſive: — with all theſe 
deficiencies, they contain more ſtrength of character, 
more ſtrokes of Keen ſatire, and more touches of tem- 
porary humour, than are to be found in the writings 
of any other medern dramatiſt, Even the language 
ſpoken by his characters, incorrect as it may ſome- 
times ſeem, wilt on a cloſer examination be found en- 
tirely dramatical; as it abounds with thoſe natural mi- 
nutiæ of expr eſfion ich frequently form the very ba- 
fis of character, and which render it the trueſt mirror 

of the converſation of the times in which he wrote. 
In the year 1766, being on a party of pleaſure with 
the late duke of York, lord Mexborough, and Sir 
Prancis 


* 


! 
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Francis Delival, Mr Foote bad the misfortune to break 
his leg, by a fall from his horſe: in conſequenee of 
which, he was compelled to undergo an amputation, 
This accident ſo ſenfibly affected the duke, that he 
made a point of obtaining for Mr Foote a patent for 
life; whereby he was allowed to perform, at the little 
theatre in tlie Haymarket, from the 15th of May to the 
5th of September every year. 

. He now became a greater favourite. of the town 
than ever: his very laughable pieces; with his more 
laughable performance, conſtantly filled his houſe; and 
his receipts were ſome ſeaſons almoſt incredible. Par: 
ſimony was never a vice to be aſcribed to Mr Foote ; 
his hoſpitality and generofity were ever conſpicuous ; . 
he was viſited by the firſt nobility, and he was ſome- 
times honoured even by royal gueſts. 

The attack made upon his character by one of his 
domeſtics, whom he had diſmiſſed for miſbehaviour, is 
too well known to be particularized here. Suffice It 
to ſay, he was honourably acquitted of that charge : 
but it is believed by ſome, that the ſhock which he re- 
ceived from it accelerated his, death; others pretend, 
that his literaty altercation with a certain then ducheſs; 

r rather her agents, much affected him, and that from 
hat time his health declined. It is probable, however, 
that his natural volatility of ſpirits could ſcarcely fail to 
ſupport him againſt all impreſſions from either of theſe 
quarters. 

Mr Foote, finding his health decline, catered into 
an agreement with Mr Colman, for his patent of the 
theatre z according to which, he was to receive from 
Mr Colman L. 1600 per annum, beſides a ſtipulated 
ſam whenever he choſe to perform. Mr Foote made 
his appearance two or three times in ſome of the moſt 
admired characters; but being ſuddenly affected with 
a paralytic ſtroke one night whillt upon the ſtage, he 
was compelled to retire. He was adviſed to bathe z 
and accordingly repaired to Brigbtelmſtone, where he 
Vor. VIII. 8 | apparently 
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apparently recovered his former health and n and 
was what is called the fiddle of the company who reſort- 
ed to that agreeable place of amuſement. A few weeks 
before his death, he returned to London ; but, by the 
advice of his phyſicians, ſet out with an intention to 
ſpend the winter at Paris and in the ſouth of France. 
He had got no farther than Dover, when he was ſud- 
denly attacked by another ſtroke of the pally, which 
im a few hours terminated his exiſtence. He died on 
the 21ſt of October 1777, in the 56th year of his age, 
and was privately interred in the cloiſters of Weſtmin- 


oy abbey. 
** Authority, Encyclopzdia Britannica. 
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THE LIFE O 
BARON NAPIER 
OF MERCHISTON. 
LA. D. I550, to 1617. 
Not in any former Edition of this Work. 


IF Archibald Napier of Edenbelly, maſter of the 
Mint under James VI. and Janet Bothwell, whoſe 


father had been one of the ſenators of the college of | 


juſtice in the reign of James V. were the parents of the 
celebrated Baron Napier, who was born at Merchiſton 
in 1550. 

Having finiſhed his. @ademical ſtudies in the univer- 
fity of St Andrew's, Where he had applied himſelf to 
phitoſophy, and probably to theology, he followed the 
example of moſt of his difiinguiſhed countrymen in 


thoſe times, in AY the tour of ſeveral parts of the 
continent 
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contient in queſt of farther improvement. After has 


ving continued ſome years abroad, partly in the low 
countries, and partly in France and Italy, he returned 


home. | 

His bias towards ſeverer ſtudies led him to that of 
the mathematics with the cloſeſt application. This 
ſtudy, however, did not wholly engroſs his attention. 
From the time that he had been a ſtudent at St An- 
drew's, where he had heard one of its divines diſcuſ- 
ſing, in the pulpit, certain topics from the Apocalypſe 
of St John, with a warm and forcible application to 
the errors of the Papiſts, he had conceived a reſolu- 
tion of ſometime turning his literary reſearches to theſe 
revelations, and moreover of imparting to the world 
the diſeoveries he might make in this obſcure region 
of theological literature. Accordingly his firſt appear- 


ance, as an author, was in a profound comment ory 


the myſteries of that book. This work is intitled. A 
plain diſcovery of the whole Revelation of St John, 
ſet down in two treatiſes ; the one ſearching and pro- 
ving the true interpretation thereof; the other apply- 
ing the ſame paraphraſtically and hiſtorically to the 


text; with a reſolution of certain deubts, moved by 


ſome well- affected brethren ; whereuhto are annexed 
certain oracles of Sibylla, agreeing -with the Revela- 
tion, and other places of ſcripture.“ This he publiſh- 
ed in 1593, Dr Mackenzie tells us, “that this per- 
formance did very much amuſe all Europe, and it was 
immediately tranflated into Dutch, French, Italian and 
Latin; and that many were firmly perſuaded of the 
truth of what he has advanced in his conjectures upon 
thoſe viſions.” _ J a | 

Whether theſe treatiſes maintained their reputatlon 
for any length of time, I have no authority to deter- 
mine; but their credit however great at firft, proba- 
bably expired at, if not before the commencement of 
the preſent century; for the author, in the fourteenth 
propoſition of his firſt book, poſitively affirms, — 
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the day of judgment was to happen between the year 


1688 and 1500; ſo that Mackenzie's expreſſion of this 
performance having amuſed all Europe, feems happil 
enough applied. If he had ſufficient grounds for a 
firming ſo much in its behalf during the brit years af- 


ter its publication, it might well be ſaid, that after the 
expiration of thoſe twelve, in the courſe of which the 


world had been . aught to expect the final conſumm a- 
tion of all things, that Europe had indeed been amu- 
ſed, ſo far as it repoſed confidence in the prediction. 
Prophetic interpretation is a dangerous thing to med- 
dle with, and it is not Jeſs mortifying than ftrange to 
obſerve, in'how many inſtances the vanity of the great- 
eſt men has been ſeduced to hazard it with no better 
ſucceſs than in this we have produced. The man of 
letters has ſurely no ſmall advantage over the illiterate 
inaſmuch as through the medium of books he acquires 
a capacity of tranſporting himſelf to, and as it were of 
exiſting in the remoteſt periods of time paſt, and of con- 
verſing with the good and the wile of former ages; but 


this will not ſatisfy him: A vain curioſity, or unaccount- 


able ambition, often prompts him, forgetful of theſe 


privileges, to penetrate the veil of futurity in attempts 


to develope the myſteries of prophecy ; for which, it 
is probable, none will ever be qualified, but by the 
ſame fpirit which rapt the ſeers of antiquity into fu- 
ture times. 7 

But that ptaience of thinking and en 


| which failed to ſupply the place of the prophetic ſpi- 


rit, enabled the Baron Napier, within the proper 
ſphere of human knowledge, to diſcover that impor- 
tant art of facilitating calculation expreſſed by the 


word Logarithm. 


The Aſtronomer Royal, in the preface to his work 
in Baron Maſere's “ Scriptores Logarithmici,“ (ato 
1791) obſerves, that the improvement made by Ty- 
cho Brahe, the noble Dane, both in the theory and 


' practice of aſtronomy, together with the determina- 


tion 


" r <= 
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tion of the true motions of the planets from his obſer- 
vations, by his illuſtrious pupil Kepler, had greatly 
enlarged the bounds of this ſcience, and ſeemed to de- 
mand a more eaſy and expeditious method of calcula» 
ting obſervations rendered capable of ſo much exactneſs 
and leading to ſuch important diſcoveries. Baron Na- 
pier was probably acquainted with theſe improvements 
in ſcience before his invention of Logarithms, and ſti- 
mulated thereby in purſuit of ſo uſeful a compendium 
of aſtronomical calculation. However that may be, he 
applied himſelf to the ſearch - of this Defideratum, 
which he happily diſcovered without any hint or com- 
munication from any, one elſe ; no leſs to his own ho- 
nour than to the benefit of aftronomy, and every 
branch of Mathematics. 1 e 

The name is derived from Aoyas, ratio and apdfory 


numbers. As definitions lie within the ſhallow waters 


of ſcience, you need not be apprehenſive of my ventu- 
ring too near the deep, if, to convey a general idea, 
J add, that Logarithms are by ſome mathematicians 
defined the Indices, or exponents of the Ratios of 
numbers one to another, or a ſeries of artificial num- 
bers proceeding in arithmetical proportion, correſ- 
ponding to as many numbers proceeding in geometri- 


| | By 
* The definition of Logarithms may be more ſhort- 
ly expreſſed thus: That they are ſo many arithmetic- 
al progreſſionals, anſwering to the ſame number of 
geometrical ones. It muſt however be confeſſed, that 
neither of theſe definitions, although juſt ſo far as they 
go, are ſufficiently comprehenſive for all the caſes of 
this ſcience ; as it will be found by thoſe who conſult 
the logarithmic tables, that they do not all proceed in 
an arithmetical progreſſion, nor the numbers they an- 
iwer to in a geometrical one. wy 
Dr Wallis, in his hiſtory of Algebra, calls Loga- 


cal proportion *. 


fithms, the indexes of the Ratios of numbers to one 


another. 
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By this art mathematical, aſtronomical and ſcientis 
fic calculations are ſo wonderfully expedited, that the 
logarithmic tables conſtituted upon it, enable the cal- 
culator to arrive at thoſe reſults in an hour, for which 
a day had ſcarcely ſufſiced by the beſt methods in ufe, 
prior to this invention, 

Its merit was extenfively known ſoon after its publi- 
cation, and the ſons of ſcience, from the various parts 
of Europe, offered the homage of their eulogies to the 
genius of its author. He who ſhortens the road to any 
E deſirable object deſerves the gratitude of man- 

ind x 
This moſt uſeful diſcovery afforded ſatisfaction, or 
rather the fincereſt joy to all the more enlightened ma- 
thematicians and profeſſors of arithmetical ſcience in 
that age. Henry Briggs, Savilian Profeſſor of geome- 

try at Oxford, could ſcarcely think or converſe of any 
thing elſe but Merchiſton's diſcovery. He made two 
journies from Oxford on purpoſe to vifit the author, 
and to confer with him on the ſubje& of the Canon 
| Mirabilis Logarithmorum,“ firſt publiſhed by our au- 
thor in 1614. The Oxford Profeſſor derived fo much 
advantage from theſe interviews, that, with the affiſ- 
tance of Oughtred, he publiſhed, a few years after, in 
London, his © Arithmetica Logarithmica,“ in which 
the original method was rendered more compendious. 
\ Succeeding mathematicians, and e Dr oo 
| e 


another. Dr Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
No. 216, ſays, they are the exponents of the ratios of 
unity to nurhbers. Mr Cotes, in his © Harmonia Men- 
ſurarum,”” calls them the numerical meaſures of ratios. 
But all theſe definitions fall ſhort of the clear notion 
of Logarithms. 

Mr Maclaurin, in his Treatiſe of Fluxions, has ex- 
plained the nature and geneſis of Logarithms agreeably 
to the notion of their firſt inventor, the — of the 

preſent * ſketch. 
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ley, contributed ſuch improvements as gave new fact- 
lity to its operations. 

The Baron of Merchiſton continued to proſecute 
his mathematical ſtudies; and, in the year 1617, pub- 
liſhed his“ Rbabdologiæ, 1 Numerationis, per Vir- 
gulas Libri Duo; cum Appendice, &c.” The prin- 
cipal deſign of this publication was to inſtru mer- 
. chants, gentlemen, and perfons not ſuppoſed adepts 
in arithmetical knowledge, in the moſt expeditious. 
way of performing the multiplication and diviſion of 
large ſums, by the uſe of certain quadrangular columns 
or rods, called from the author Napier's Bones, the 
inſtrument being firſt made of that ſubſtance. It con- 
fits of five rods, plates or lamellæ, which may be con- 
ſtructed of any hard materials, of an oblong form, and 
divided into nine ſmall fquares ; each of which is re- 
ſolved into two triangles by diagonal lines. On theſe 
ſquares i is exhibited, in figures, his popular and inge- 
nious ſcheme of calculation. But for an ocular repre- 
| ſentation worth an hundred verbal deſcriptions, I would 
recommend thoſe unacquainted with it, to any of our 
mathematical inſtrument- makers, who generally, I be- 
lieve, accompany it, with a ſhort ſcheme of inſtruc- 
tions concerning its uſe. 

The Baron Napier was twice married. His firſt la- 
dy was the daughter of Sir James Stirling of Kier. 
Archibald, the only iſſue of this marriage, mentioned 
by Mackenzie, inherited ſome portion of his father's 
learning, was promoted to offices of high honour un- 
der James VI. and Charles I. and in 1627 advanced to 
the peerage by the title of Lord Napier. The Baron's 
ſecond marriage was with Agnes Chiſholm of Crom- 
lix ; by whom he had five ſons and as many daughters. 
Robert his fecond fon by this lady, publiſhed, at Edin- 
burgh'in 1619, his father's poſthumous works, conſiſt- 
ing of three Latin Treatiſes relating to Logarithms 
and Spherical Trigonometry. * 
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The Baron of Merchiſton died in 1617, not long af. 


2 the publication of his Rhabdologia, at the age of 


ty ſeven: 
* Authority. Scottiſh Regiſter. 
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